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PREFACE 


Proressor JOHN Ropert SITLiNcTon STERRETT, the 
eminent scholar who was originally chosen by the 
Editors of the Loeb Classical Library to prepare this 
edition of Strabo, died suddenly on June 15, 1914. 
His many friends and colleagues in the world of 
scholarship were greatly disappointed that he was 
thus prevented from bringing to a happy completion 
a task which would have been a fitting consummation 
of a long and notable career. In accordance with a 
desire he expressed to me shortly before his death, 
and at the invitation of the Editors, I have ventured, 
not without misgivings, to carry on the work from 
the point where his labours ceased. 

The Introduction and the Bibliography remain 
substantially as they were left by Professor Sterrett ; 
and the translation of tle first two books, contained 
in Volume I., not only is indebted to him for much of 
its diction, but reveals in other elements of style 
many traces of his individuality. Nevertheless the 
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present version, a fairly literal one perhaps, is so 
remote from the free rendcring of Professor Sterrett, 
above all in the technical passages, that it would be 
unjust to hold him responsible for any inistakes or 
infelicities which the reader may now detect. The 
Hditors, it is true, at first requested me merely to 
revise and see through the press the first two books 
as Professor Sterrett had left them, and then to pro- 
ceed independently with the remaining fifteen; yet 
upon a closer examination of his work both they and 
[ decided that to revise it for publication would be 
impossible without destroying its quality and aim, at 
all events for a new translator of the whole. The 
Editors then decided, in view of the purposes of the 
Loeb Library and for the sake of unity in the work 
as a whole, to proceed as the title-page indicates ; 
and hence, in order to avoid the danger of attributing 
to Professor Sterrett a method of interpretation for 
which he should not be held accountable, the pre- 
sent translator has been forced to assume all the 
responsibility from the beginning—for the first two 
books as well as the rest. 

In constituting the Grewk text I have tried to 
take into account the work that has been done by 
scholars, not only since the appearance of Meineke’s 


edition, but prior to that edition as well. The map 
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of The Inhabited World according to Strabo (drawn 
by Mr. L. A. Lawrence of Cornell University) is 
adapted partly from the Orbis Terrarum secundum 
Strabonem of C. Muller and partly from that of 
W. Sieglin. 

I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to 
my colleagues, Professor Lane Cooper and Professor 
Joseph Quincy Adams, of Cormell University, for 
their criticism of the translation; and also to Pro- 
fessor Ora M. Leland, for assistance in technical 
problems related to astronomy. But above all, a 
desire to record an incalculable debt of gratitude to 
my lamented friend, Professor Sterrett, who, in the 
relation first of teacher and later of colleague, was 
to me, as to many others, an unfailing source of 
inspiration and encouragement. 


Fie dae al, 
April, 1916. 
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Wuar is known about Strabo must be gleaned 
from his own statements scattered up and down the 
pages of his Geography ; this is true not merely of 
his lineage, for we also learn much by inference 
concerning his career and writings. Dorylaus, sur- 
named Tacticus or the General, is the first of the 
maternal ancestors of Strabo to be mentioned by him, 
in connexion with his account of Cnossus (10. 4. 10). 
This Dorylaus was one of the officers and friends of 
Mithridates Euergetes, who sent him on frequent 
journeys to Thrace and Greece to enlist mercenary 
troops for the royal army. At that time the Romans 
had not yet occupied Crete, and Dorylaus happened 
to put in at Cnossus at the outbreak of a war 
between Cnossus and Gortyna. His prestige as a 
general caused him to be placed in command of the 
Cnossian army ; his operations resulted in a sweeping 
victory for Cnossus, and great honours were heaped 
upon him in consequence# At that juncture Euergetes 
was assassinated at Sinope, and as Dorylaus had 
nothing to hope for from the widowed queen and 
young children of the dead king, he east in his lot 
permanently with the Cnossians. He married at 
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Cnossus, where were born his one daughter and two 
sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas. Their very names indi- 
cate the martial proclivities of the family. Stratarchas 
was already an aged man when Strabo saw him. 
Mithridates, surnamed Eupator and the Great, 
succeeded to the throne of Euergetes at the early 
age of eleven years. He had been brought up with 
another Dorylaus, who was the nephew of Dorylaus 
the general. When Mithridates had become king, 
he showed his affection for his playmate Dorylaus, 
by showering honours upon him, and by making him 
priest of Ma at Comana Pontica—a dignity which 
caused Dorylaus to rank immediately after the king. 
But not content with that, Mithridates was desirous 
of conferring benefactions upon the other members 
of his friend’s family. Dorylaus, the general, was 
dead, but Lagetas and Stratarchas, his sons, now 
grown to manhood, were summoned to the court of 
Mithridates. “The daughter of Lagetas was the 
mother of my mother,’ says Strabo. As long as 
fortune smiled on Dorylaus, Lagetas and Stratarchas 
continued to fare well ; but ambition led Dorylaus to 
become a traitor to his royal master; he was con- 
victed of plotting to surrender the kingdom to the 
Romans, who, it seems, had agreed to make him 
king in return for his tfeasonable service. The 
details of the sequel are not known; for all that 
Strabo thinks it worth while to say is that the two 
men went down into obscurity and discredit along 
with Dorylaus (10, 4. 10). These ancestors of Strabo 
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were Greeks, but Asiatic blood also flowed in his 
veins. When Mithridates annexed Colchis, he 
realized the importance of appointing as governors of 
the province only his most faithful officials and 
friends. One of these governors was Moaphernes, 
the uncle of Strabo’s mother on her father’s side 
(11. 2.18). Moaphernes did not attain to this exalted 
station until towards the close of the reign of 
Mithridates, and he shared in the ruin of his royal 
master. But other members of the family of Strabo 
escaped that ruin; for they foresaw the downfall of 
Mithridates, and sought cover from the impending 
storm. One of them was Strabo’s paternal grand- 
father, Aeniates by name (if the conjecture of Ettore 
Pais be accepted). Aeniates had private reasons for 
hating Mithridates, and, besides that, Mithridates 
had put to death Tibius, the nephew of Aeniates, 
and ‘Tibius’ son Theophilus. Aeniates therefore 
sought to avenge both them and himself; he treason- 
ably surrendered fifteen fortresses to Lucullus, who 
made him promises of great advancement in return 
for this service to the Roman cause. But at this 
juncture Lucullus was superseded by Pompey, who 
hated Lucullus and regarded as his own personal 
enemies all those who dad rendered noteworthy 
service to his predecessor. Pompey’s hostility to 
Aeniates was not confined to the persecution of him 
in Asia Minor; for, when he had returned to Rome 
after the termination of the war, he prevented the 
Senate from conferring the honours promised by 
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Lucullus to certain men in Pontus, on the ground that 
the spoils and honours should not be awarded by 
Lucullus, but by himself, the real victor. And so it 
came about that Strabo’s grandfather failed of the 
reward of his treason (12. 3. 13). <A further proof of 
the existence of Asiatic blood in the veins of Strabo 
is the name of his kinsman Tibius; for, says Strabo, 
the Athenians gave to their slaves the names of 
the nations from which they came, or else the names 
that were most current in the countries from which 
they came; for instance, if the slave were a Paph- 
lagonian, the Athenians would call him Tibius 
(7. 3. 12). Thus it appears that Strabo was of 
mixed lineage, and that he was descended from 
illustrious Greeks and Asiatics who had served the 
kings of Pontus as generals, satraps, and priests of 
Ma. But by language and education he was 
thoroughly Greek. 

Strabo was born in Amasia in Pontus in 64 or 63 
nc. (the later date being the year of Cicero’s 
consulate). It is plain that his family had managed 
to amass property, and Strabo must have inherited 
considerable wealth; for his fortune was sufficient 
to enable him to devote his life to scholarly pursuits 
and to travel somewhat extensively. His education 
was elaborate, and Greek in character. When he 
was still a very young man he studied under Aristo- 
demus in Nysa near Tralles in Caria (14. 1. 48). 
His parents may have removed from Amasia to 
Nysa in consequence of the embarrassing conditions 
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brought about by the victories of Pompey, the enemy 
of their house; but the boy may have been sent to 
study in Nysa before the overthrow of Mithridates 
the Great; and, if so, he was probably sent thither 
because one of his kinsmen held high office in the 
neighbouring Tralles. Ettore Pais points out that, 
when Mithridates the Great ordered the killing of 
the Roman citizens in Asia, Theophilus, a Captain in 
service in Tralles, was employed by the Trallians to 
do the killing. It seems probable that this Theo- 
philus was the kinsman of Strabo, and the same 
person who was afterwards executed by Mithridates, 
an execution that caused Strabo’s paternal grand- 
father to betray the king and desert to Lucullus. 

In 44 B.c. Strabo went to Rome by way of 
Corinth. It was at Rome that he met Publius 
Servilius, surnamed Isauricus, and that general died 
in 44 B.c. (This was also the year of the death of 
Caesar.) Strabo was nineteen or twenty years old 
at the time of his first visit to Rome. In connexion 
with his account of Amisus (12. 3.16) we read that 
Strabo studied under Tyrannion. That instruction 
must have been received at Rome; for in 66 z.c. 
Lucullus had taken Tyrannion as a captive to Rome, 
where he gave instruction, among others, to the two 
sons of Cicero. It is Cicero (dd Att. 2. 6. 1) who 
tells us that Tyrannion was also a distinguished 
geographer, and he may have guided Strabo into the 
paths of geographical study. It was probably also 
at Rome that Strabo had the good fortune to attend 
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the lectures of Xenarchus (14. 5. 4), the Peripatetic 
philosopher ; for he tells us that Xenarchus abandoned 
Seleucia, his native place, and lived in Alexandria, 
Athens, and Rome, where he followed the profession 
of teacher. He also tells us that he “ Aristotelized ”’ 
along with Boéthus (the Stoic philosopher of Sidon), 
or, in other words, under Xenarchus in Rome 
(16. 2. 24). Strabo knew Poseidonius (7. fr. 98, 
quoted from Athenaeus 14. 75. p. 657), and it has 
been argued from that statement that Poseidonius, 
too, was one of Strabo’s teachers. But in spite of 
the fact that his teachers were Peripatetics, there 
can be no doubt that he was himself an adherent of 
Stoicism. He confesses himself a Stoic (7. 3. 4); 
he speaks of “our Zeno” (1. 2. 34); again, he 
says: “For in Poseidonius there is much inquiry 
into causes and much imitating of Aristotle—pre- 
cisely what our School avoids, on account of the ob- 
scurity of the causes” (2.3.8). Stephanus Byzantius 
calls him “the Stoic philosopher.” Strabo lets his 
adherence to Stoicism appear on many occasions, 
and he even contrasts the doctrines of Stoicism with 
those of the Peripatetic School. What had brought 
about his conversion cannot be ascertained. It may 
have been due to Athenpdorus; for in his account 
of Petra he says that it is well-governed, and “ my 
friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, has spoken to 
me of that fact with admiration” (16. 4.21). This 
philosopher-friend was the Stoic Athenodorus, the 
teacher and friend of Augustus. Strabo makes his 
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position in regard to the popular religion quite clear 
in several passages; he insists that while sach 
religion is necessary in order to hold the illiterate in 
check, it is unworthy of the scholar. “For in deal- 
ing with a crowd of women, at least, or with any 
promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence 
them by reason or exhort them to reverence, piety, 
and faith; nay, there is need of religious fear also, 
and this cannot be aroused without myths and 
marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, 
snakes, thyrsus-lances,—arms of the gods—are myths, 
and so is the entire ancient theology” (1.2.8). In 
speaking of the supposed religiosity of the Getans 
(7.3. 4) he quotes Menander to the effect that the 
observances of public worship are ruining the world 
financially, and he gives a somewhat gleeful picture 
of the absence of real religion behind those same 
observances of public worship. Yet Strabo had 
a religion, and even though he believed that causes 
are past finding out, he nevertheless believed in 
Providence as the great First Cause. He sets forth 
the Stoic doctrine of “ conformity to nature” at 
some length in speaking of Egypt (17. 1.36), and he 
also adverts to it in his account of the river-system 
of France (4. 1. 14). 

As for his political opinions, he seems to have 
followed Polybius in his profound respect for the 
Romans, with whom, apparently, he is in entire 
sympathy ; he never fails to show great admiration, 
not only for the political grandeur of the Roman 
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Empire, but for its wise administration as well; he is 
convinced of the necessity of a central monarchial 
power: “The excellence of the government and of 
the Roman Emperors has prevented Italy (which has 
often been torn by civil war from the very time when 
it became subject to Rome), and even Rome itself, 
from proceeding further in the ways of error and 
corruption. But it would be difficult for the Romans 
to govern so vast an empire in any other way than 
by entrusting it to one person—as it were, to a 
father. And certainly at no other period have the 
Romans and their allies enjoyed such perfect peace 
and prosperity as that which the Emperor Augustus 
gave them from the very moment when he was 
clothed with autocratic power, a peace which 
Tiberius, his son and successor, continues to give 
them at the present moment ; for he makes Augustus 
the pattern in his policy and administration; and 
Germanicus and Drusus, the sons of Tiberius, who 
are now serving in the government of their father, 
also make Augustus their pattern” (6. 4. 2). And 
he constantly takes the Roman point of view. For 
instance, in leading up to his account of the dee 
struction of Corinth by Mummius, he tells us that 
the Corinthians had perpetrated manifold outrages 
on the Romans; he does indeed mention the feeling 
of pity to which Polybius gave expression in telling 
of the sack of Corinth, and says that Polybius was 
horrified at the contempt shown by the Roman 
soldiery for the sacred offerings and the masterpieces 
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of art; “for Polybius says he personally saw how 
paintings had been thrown to the ground and saw 
the soldiers playing dice on them.’’ But Strabo gives 
us to understand that his own private feeling is that 
the Corinthians were merely paying for the many 
insults they had heaped on the Romans (8. 6. 23). 
He is equally dispassionate in telling of the Roman 
conquest of his own native country (12. 3. 33). He 
seems to be thoroughly Roman at heart; for the 
Romans have united the world under one beneficent 
administration (1. 1. 16); by the extinction of the 
pirates the Roman peace has brought prosperity, tran- 
quillity, security to commerce, and safety of travel 
(3. 2.5; 14. 8. 3; 16. 2. 20); a country becomes 
prosperous just as soon as it comes under the Roman 
sway (3. 3. 8), which opens up means of inter- 
communication (2. 5. 26); friendship and alliance 
with Rome mean prosperity to the people possessing 
them (3. 1. 8; 4. 1. 5); so does the establishment of 
a Roman colony in any place (6. 3. 4). 

We have seen that Strabo went to Rome in 44 z.c., 
and that he was nineteen or twenty years old at that 
time. He made several other journeys to Rome: 
we find him there in 35 B.c.; for that is the date of 
the execution of Selurv$ (6. 2. 6), which Strabo 
witnessed. He was then twenty-nine years old. 
He was in Rome about 31 3.c.; for he saw the 
painting of Dionysus by Aristeides (one of those 
paintings seen by Polybius at the sack of Corinth) in 
the temple of Ceres in Rome, and he adds: “But 
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recently the temple was destroyed by fire, and the 
painting perished” (8. 6. 23). It is known from 
Dio Cassius (50. 10) that the temple of Ceres was 
burned in 31 B.c. He was thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. We know of still another 
journey to Rome : “I landed on the island of Gyaros, 
where I found a small village inhabited by fisher- 
men; when we sailed from the island, we took on 
board one of those fishermen who had been sent on 
a mission to Augustus (who was then at Corinth, 
on his way [from Egypt] to celebrate his triumph 
after his victory at Actium). On the voyage we 
questioned this fisherman, and he told us that he 
had been sent to ask for a diminution of the tribute ” 
(10. 5. 3). Here we find Strabo journeying from 
Asia Minor, by way of the island of Gyaros and 
Corinth, and the clear inference is that he was on 
his way to Rome at the time. This was in 29 z.c., 
and Strabo was thirty-four or thirty-five years old. 
Augustus had just founded Nicopolis in honour of 
his victory at Actium (7. 7. 6), and it is not un- 
likely that Strabo visited the new city on that 
voyage. In 25 and 24 sc. he is in Egypt, and 
accompanies Aelius Gallus up the Nile, proceeding 
as far as Syene and the frontiers of Ethiopia (2. 5. 
12). At that time he was thirty-nine years old. He 
was still in Egypt when Augustus was in Samos in 20 
B.c. (14. 1.14). He was then forty-four years old. 
Accordingly he lived for more than five years in 
Alexandria, and we may infer that it was in the 
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Alexandrian library that he made from the works of 
his predecessors those numerous excerpts with which 
his book is filled. We find him again in Rome about 
7 3.c.3; for in his description of Rome he mentions 
buildings that were erected after 20 3.c., the last of 
them being the portico of Livia, which was dedi- 
cated in 7 B.c. (5. 3. 8). This was perhaps his final 
visit to Rome, and he was then fifty-six or fifty-seven 
years old. It seems that he lived to be eighty-four 
years old, for he chronicles the death of Juba in 
21 a.p., but the last twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years of his life were spent far from Rome, and 
probably in his native Amasia. His residence at this 
remote place made it impossible for him to follow 
the course of recent political events and to incor- 

porate them in the revised edition of his book. 
Strabo thought that he had travelled much. He 
says: “ Now I shall tell what part of the land and 
sea I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward from 
Armenia as far as the coasts of Tyrrhenia opposite 
Sardinia, and in the direction of the South I have 
travelled from the Euxine Sea as far as the frontiers 
of Ethiopia. And you coyld not find another person 
among the writers on Geography who has travelled 
over much more of the distances just mentioned 
than I; indeed, those who have travelled more than 
I in the western regions have not covered as much 
ground in the. east, and those who have travelled 
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more in the eastern countries are behind me in the 
western countries; and the same holds true in re- 
gard to the regions towards the South and North” 
(2.5.11). And yet it cannot be said that he was a 
great traveller; nor can it be said that he travelled 
for the purpose of scientific research—the real reason 
for his journeys will presently appear, He saw little 
even of Italy, where he seems to have followed 
without much deviation the roads Brindisi-Rome, 
Rome-Naples-Puteoli, and Rome-Populonia. It does 
not appear that he lived for any very long stretch 
of time at Rome; and it cannot be maintained with 
positiveness that in Greece he saw any place other 
than Corinth—not even Athens, strange as this 
may seem. In the South and the East his travels 
were more extensive: in the South he visited the Nile 
valley as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia; he was at 
Comana Aurea for some time; he saw the river 
Pyramus, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Nysa in Caria, and 
Ephesus ; he was acquainted with Pontus; he visited 
Sinope, Cyzicus, and Nicaea; he travelled over Ci- 
licia and much of Caria, visiting Mylasa, Alabanda, 
Tralles, and probably also Synnada, Magnesia, 
Smyrna, the shores of the Euxine, and Beirut in 
Syria. Though we may not limit the places he saw to 
the places actually mentioned as having been seen 
by him, still it is clear that his journeys were not so 
wide as we should have expected in the case of a 
man who was travelling in the interest of science. 

Ettore Pais seems to make good his contention that 
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the work of Strabo was not written by a man who 
was travelling on his own account and for scientific 
reasons, but by one who seized every occasion to 
study what circumstances and the pleasure of others 
gave him an opportunity of knowing. He contends, 
further, that it was for the sake of others that 
Strabo made his journeys ; that he was instructor and 
politician, travelling perhaps with, and certainly in 
the interest of, persons of the most exalted rank ; 
that he was the teacher and guide of eminent men. 
Strabo never fails to mention the famous scholars and 
teachers who were born in the East—the list is a 
long one; and we are fain to believe that he occu- 
pied a similar social position. He insists that his 
Geography is political: The greater part of Geo- 
graphy subserves the uses of states and their rulers; 
Geography as a whole is intimately connected with 
the functions of persons in positions of political 
leadership (1. 1.16); Geography is particularly use- 
ful in the conduct of great military undertakings 
(1. 1. 17); it serves to regulate the conduct and 
answer the needs of ruling princes (1. 1. 18). Pre- 
sumably it was with just such people that he travelled. 
But Pais joins issue with Niese and others in their 
contention that the men with whom and in whose 
interest he travelled were Romans, and he makes out 
a good case when he argues that Strabo wrote his 
Geography in the interest of Pythodoris, Queen of 
Pontus. Even the great respect shown by Strabo 
for Augustus, Rome, and Tiberius is to be explained 
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by the circumstances in which he found himself; for 
subject-princes had to be obsequious to Rome, 
and as for Pythodoris, she owed her throne to 
Augustus fully as much as to Polemon. I1t was good 
business, therefore, that necessitated the retouching 
of the book and the insertion in it of the many 
complinents to Tiberius—all of which were added 
after the accession of that prince, and for fear of 
him, rather than out of respect for him. 

The question as to when and where Strabo wrote 
his geographical work has long been a _ burning 
one in circles interested in Strabo criticism. Niese 
seemed to settle the question, when he maintained 
that Strabo wrote his Historical Geography at Rome, 
at the instigation of Roman friends who occupied ex- 
alted positions in the political world of Rome; and 
that he acted as the companion of those friends, 
accompanying one of them, Aelius Gallus, from 
Rome to Egypt, and returning with him to Rome ; 
and further that it was at Rome that he wrote his 
Geography, between the years 18 and 19 a.p. Inthe 
main, scholars had accepted the views of Niese, until 
Pais entered the field with his thesis that Strabo 
wrote his work, not at the instigation of politicians at 
Rome, but from the point of view of a Greek from 
Asia Minor, and in the interest of Greeks of that 
region ; that the material for the Geography was 
collected at Alexandria and Rome, but that the 
actual writing of the book and the retouching of it at 
a later period were done at Amasia, far from Rome— 
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a fact which accounts for his omissions of events, 
his errors, his misstatements, his lack of information 
concerning, and his failure to mention, occurrences 
that would surely have found a place in his book if 
it had been written in Rome; it accounts, too, for 
the surprising fact that Strabo’s Geography was not 
known to the Romans—not even to Pliny—although 
it was well-known in the East, for Josephus quotes 
from it. 

To go somewhat more minutely into this question, 
it may be stated that Strabo mentions Tiberius 
more than twenty times, but the events he describes 
are all connected with the civil wars that occurred 
after the death of Caesar and with the period in 
the life of Augustus that falls between the Battle 
of Actium (in 31 B.c.) and 7 3.c. He rarely mentions 
events in the life of Augustus between 6 B.c. and 
14 a.p., and, as he takes every opportunity to praise 
Augustus and Tiberius, such omissions could not be 
accounted for if he wrote his Geography about 18 
4.D. The conclusion reached by Pais is that Strabo 
wrote the book before 5 s.c. and shortly after 9 z.c., 
or, in other words, about 7 B.c. Such matters as the 
defeat of Varus and the triumph of Germanicus 
were not contained in the griginal publication of the 
work, and were inserted in the revised edition, which 
was made about the year 18 a.p. The list of the 
Roman provinces governed by the Roman Senate, on 
the last page of the book, was written between 22 s.c. 
and 11 3.c., and Strabo himself says that it was 
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antiquated ; it was retouched about 7 8.c., not at 
Rome, but far from Rome. The facts are similar in 
the mention he makes of the liberality of Tiberius 
to the cities of Asia Minor that had been destroyed 
by earthquakes; in the case of the coronation 
of Zeno as king of Armenia Major (18 a.p.), and in 
the case of the death of Juba, which occurred not 
later than 23 a.p., Strabo made no use of the map 
of Agrippa—an omission with which he has been. 
reproached—for the very good reason that the map 
of Agrippa had not been completed in 7 B.c. 

' If Strabo first published his Geography in 7 z.c., 
it appeared when he was fifty-six or fifty-seven years 
old, at a time when he was still in full possession of 
all his physical and mental powers. Butif we say, 
with Niese and his followers, that the work was 
written between 18 and 19 a.p., we thereby maintain 
that Strabo began to write his Con when he 
had passed the eighth decade of his life. He him- 
self compares his book to a colossal statue, and it is 
incredible that he could have carried out such a 
stupendous work after having passed his eightieth 
year. 

Strabo is so well-known as a geographer that it 
is often forgotten that he was a historian before 
he was a geographer. Indeed it may be believed 
that he is a geographer because he had been a 
historian, and that the material for his Geography 
was collected along with that for his Historical 
Sketches, which comprised forty-seven books (see 
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1. 1. 22-23, and 2. 1. 9, and footnotes). But his 
Geography alone has come down to us. In this con- 
nexion it will be useful to read Strabo’s own account 
of his Historical Sketches and his Geography: “In 
short, this book of mine should be generally useful 
— useful alike to the statesman_and to the public at 
large—as was my work on History. In this work, 
as in that, I mean by ‘statesman,’ not the man who 
is wholly uneducated, but the man who has taken 
the round of courses usual in the case of freemen 
or of students of philosophy. For the man who 
has given no thought to virtue and to practical 
wisdom, and to what has been written about them, 
would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. And so, 
after I had written my Historical Sketches, which 
have been useful, I suppose, for moral and political 
philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise 
also; for this work itself is based on the same plan, 
and is addressed to the same class of readers, and 
particularly to men of exalted stations in life. 
Furthermore, just as in my Historical Sketches only 
the incidents in the lives,of distinguished men are 
recorded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble are 
omitted, so in this work also I must leave untouched 
what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote my 
attention to what is noble and great, and to what 
contains the practically useful, or memorable, or 
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entertaining. Now just as in judging of the merits 
of colossal statues we do not examine each individual 
part with minute care, but rather consider the 
general effect and endeavour to see ir the statue as 
a whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be 
judged. For it, too, is a colossal work, in that it 
deals with the facts about large things only, and 
wholes, except as some petty thing may stir the 
interest of the studious or the practical man. I 
have said thus much to show that the present work 
is a serious one and one worthy of a philosopher” 
(1. 1. 22-23). 

The Geography of Strabo is far more than a 
mere geography. It is an encyclopaedia of in- 
formation concerning the various countries of the 
Inhabited World as known at the beginning of the 
Christian era; it is an historical geography ; and, 
as Dubois and Tozer point out, it is a philosophy of 
geography. 
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y Té Tonupad era, éu Hs MOVvNS ebixer Oat Tovee Tob 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO 


BOOK I 


I 


1. Tue science of Geography, which I now propose 
to investigate, is, I think, quite as much as any other 
science, a concern of the philosopher; and the cor- 
rectness of my view is clear for many reasons. In 
the first place, those who in earliest times ventured 
to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers 
—Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximan- 
der’s fellow-citizen Hecataeus—just as Eratosthenes 
has already said; philosophers, too, were Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Dicaearchus, Ephorus, with several others of 
their times; and further, their successors—-Eratos- 
thenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were philosophers. 
In the second place, wide learning, which alone makes 
it possible to undertake a work on geography, is pos- 
sessed solely by the man who has investigated things 
both human and divine—knowledge of which, they 
say, constitutes philosophy. # And so, too, the utility 
of geography—and its utility is manifold, not only 
as regards the activities of statesmen and comman- 
ders but also as regards knowledge both of the 
heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, 
plants, fruits, and everything else to be seen in 
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various regions—the utility of geography, I say, pre- 
supposes in the geographer the same philosopher, 
the man who busies himself with the investigation of 
the art of life, that is, of happiness. 

2. But I must go back and consider each one of 
these points in greater detail; and, first, I say that 
both I and my predecessors, one of whom was Hip- 
parchus himself, are right in regarding Homer as the 
founder of the science of geography; for Homer has 
surpassed all men, both of ancient and modern times, 
not only in the excellence of his poetry, but also, I 
might say, in his acquaintance with all that pertains 
to public life. And this acquaintance made him 
busy himself not only about public activities, to the 
end that he might learn of as many of them as 
possible and give an account of them to posterity, 
but also about the geography both of the individual 
countries and of the inhabited world at large, both 
land and sea; for otherwise he would not have gone 
to the uttermost bounds of the inhabited world, 
encompassing the whole of it in his description. 

3. In the first place, Homer declares that the 
inhabited world is washed on all sides by Oceanus, 
and this is true; and then he mentions some of 
the countries by name, while he leaves us to infer 
the other countries from hints; for instance, he 
expressly mentions Libya,! Ethiopia, Sidonians, and 
Erembians—and by Erembians he probably means 
Arabian Troglodytes ?—whereas he only indicates 
in general terms the people who live in the far 
east and the far west by saying that their countries 
are washed by Oceanus. For he makes the sun to 
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2 **Oave-dwellers.” They lived on the western shores of 
the Red Sea. : 
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f a 
Hrtov Kab Suopevoy els TOOTOV, @S S avTws Kal Ta 
dot pa: 


NENLOS LEV ETrELTA VEOV mpoaéBadhev apovpas, 
é& adxarappettao Babuppoov ’Oxeavoito. 


(Il. T. 421) 
év 0 emer” ‘Oxcave Aapmpov ddos nerécouo, 
EXKOV VUKTA péhavav. (Zi. 8. 485) 


Kal tovs aatépas O€° AedXovpévous GE wKeavod 
Aéyeuv. (Il. 5. 6) 

4. Tay & eam epiov avdpav Kat Thy evdarpoviay 
eudaviter Kal THY evxpaciay Tod mWeptéxovTos, 
TETUS MEVOS, as EOLKE, TOV ‘TBnpexov TOUTOV, ed’ 
Ov Kab ‘Hoaxhajs éorpdrevee Kal ot Poivixes tore- 
povs olTrep apxnu* Kal KaTtéoyov THY mhetorqy 
pera be ratte ‘Pw uatos. evtaba yap at Tou 
Lepipou TVOaL. évradba o kal TO “HdXvorov 
move qTedtov o MOUNTS, eis 6 meuhOyncecbat dnote 
tov MevéXaov vo Tav Oedv: 


ONG o és “Hrvcrov rediov Kat Tel para. yains 
abdvaror meprpouaty, 664 EavOos “Padduavdvs, 
TH ep pyiorn Buorn TENE" 

ov VipeTos, ovT ap Xetpwov TORUS, 

GX aiel ZLebipouo NLYD TrEeLoVTOS® anTAs 
"Oxeavos avinet. : (Od. 4. 563) 


5. Kal as Tey paKapov 6€ vijcot Tpo THY 
Mavpovctas etal THs eoydtns mpos dvow, Ka? 


) 


&povpas, the reading of B, for dpodpais. 
Meineke deletes both quotations ; ; C. Miiller, Cobet, 
approving ; A. Miller defends the quotations. 

3 8é, Cobet inserts, after darépas. 
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rise out of Oceanus and to set in Oceanus; and he 
refers in the same way to the constellations : “Now | 
the sun was just beating on the fields as he climbed 
heaven from the deep stream of gently-flowing 
Oceanus.” “And the sun’s bright light dropped 
into Oceanus, drawing black night across the earth.”’ 
And he declares that the stars also rise from Oceanus 
“after having bathed in Oceanus.” 

4, As for the people of the west, Homer makes 
plain that they were prosperous and that they lived 
in a temperate climate—doubtless having heard of 
the wealth of Iberia,) and how, in quest of that 
wealth, Heracles invaded the country, and after him 
the Phoenicians also, the people who in earliest 
times became masters of most of the country (it 
was at a later date that the Romans occupied it). 
For in the west the breezes of Zephyrus blow; and 
there it is that Homer places the Elysian Plain itself, 
to which he declares Menelaus will be sent by the 
gods: “But the deathless gods will convey thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where ° 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm; but always 
Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the clear- 
blowing 2 Zephyrus.” 

5. And, too, the Islands of the Blest? lie to the 
westward of most western Maurusia,* that is, west 


1 What is now Portugal and Spain. 

2 See page 107. 

> Strabo has in mind the Canary Islands. 
* That is, Morocco, approximately. 
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* apxiv, A. Miller transposes, from its position after rv 
twreloTyv, and makes it the adverb. 
® Aryl awvelovros, Sterrett, for Avyurvelovras. 
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O pe pos TUVTPEXEL xa tol THs "IPnpias 70 TAVTNS 
meas” éx dé ToD évdpaTos Sijrov, bre Kal TAUTAS 
évopsSov evoaimovas 61a TO TANnOLaLELY TOLOUTOLS 


x. plots. 
6. "ANG pny OTL ye Kak ol Ai@iores ert TO 


& 


@Keav@ ~oyator, Snrot Ste pev &rxarot, : 


AiOiorras, Tol dtxOa Sedaiarat, Eoxaro. avdpay, 


(Od. 1. 23) 


ovoe Tou “ bux Oa: dedatarar” pathos Aeyouévon, 
ws SeryOnoeras botepov bts 8 etl TH Oxeavd, 


Zevs yap és “Oxeavoy pet apodpovas Aidtorjas 
Ors EBn pera daira. (Il, 1. 423) 


bre &é Ka T pos rails apKross eoNara TaApo- 
keaviris éoriv, otTws nviEato ecitr@v mepl THS 
GpKTOU’ 


oln & d&ppmopos éore NoeTpav ‘Oxeavoio. 
(72. 18. 489; Od. 5. 275) 


b1a pev yap THs apKrou Kab TAS apakns TOV 
GpKTLKOV On rot ov yap ay TocovTay aor épov ev 
TO anr® Xo plop Tepipepopevav TH cel pavepe 
oiny , Gopi pov ele oerpay dxeavoto. aor ovK 
ev amecpiay avTov KATAYLV@TKOVOW, OS pba 
dipKeTov avrl dvely etddTos: ovOE yap elds iy wo 
THY erépav no tpoberha Gat, aX ap ov ot Doi- 
VLKES eonpeloravro Ka EXpOVTO Tos TOV TODD, 
mapenGely Kal ets TOUS "EXAnvas THY dudragwy 
TAUTND, @omwep kal TOY Bepevixns TAOKAMLOD, Kad 
Tov KdvwBov, éy@es cal mpenv carovopac pévov 
1 +g, Jones inserts, 
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of the region where the end of Maurusia runs close 
to that of Iberia. And their name shows that 
because those islands were near to blessed countries 
they too were thought to be blessed abodes. 

6. Furthermore, Homer assuredly makes it plain 
that the Ethiopians live at the ends of the earth, on 
the banks of Oceanus: that they live at the end of 
the earth, when he speaks of “the Ethiopians that 
are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men”’ (and 
indeed the words “are sundered in twain” are not 
carelessly used, as will be shown later on); and that 
they live on the banks of Oceanus, when he says 
“for Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble 
Ethiopians for a feast.” And he has left us to infer 
that the farthest land in the north is also bounded 
by Oceanus when he says of the Bear that “She 
alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus.” That 
is, by the terms “ Bear” and “ Wain” he means the 
“aretie circle’’1; for otherwise he would not have 
said of the Bear that “She alone hath no part in the 
baths of Oceanus,” since so many stars complete 
their diurnal revolutions in that same quarter of the 
heavens which was always visible to him. So it is 
not well for us to accuse him of ignorance on the 
ground that he knew of but one Bear instead of two; 
for it is likely that in the time of Homer the other 
Bear had not yet been marked out as a constellation, 
and that the star-group did not become known as 
such to the Greeks until“he Phoenicians so desig- 
nated it and used it for purposes of navigation; the 
same is true of Berenice’s Hair and of Canopus, for 
we know that these two constellations have received 


* For the meaning of the term “arctic circle” among the 
ancients, see 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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iopev,| todrovs 0 ett viv advwvbpmovs dsvras, 
xabdmrep kat “Aparos dynow (Phaen. 146). od8é 
Kparns obv 6p0as> ypaden, 


5 + / > n 
oios 8 dupopos éort NoeTPaV 


f \ \ 7 ) 
devyov Ta pun heveta. Bertiav d “Hpaxrecros 
Kal OpNptKoTepos, opoims avtl tod apxtiKod Thy 
f n 
apktov ovopatov: “hods kat éoréons? Téppara % 
4 n 
GpKTOS, Kal ayTiov THs apKxtov odpos aifpiov 
Avs.” 6 yap apetixds éore SUcEws Kal dvaTors 
vA 9 ¢ bd PS \ “\ 6? lo v A 
dpos, oy 1 apKxtos. Sia pev On Ths ApKrov, hv 
Kal duakar kare cal tov “Opiwva Soxevery dnot 
(Od. 5. 274), tov apetixdv Snroi oid 6é Tod 
+ n \ Cf > aA \ 3 e \ / 
@Keavod Tov opilovra, eis Ov Kal é& od Tas SUTES 
\ \ > \ 3 > oN de b e / 
Kab Tas avatonNas Totel.® elroy bé avTOD oTpé- 
decbar Kal aporpety TOD wKEavod oidey OTL KATA 
onmEeloy TO APKTLKOTATOY TOD OpiCoVTOS yiveTas 6 
/ 
apeTiKos.  axoovOas 8) TovT@ TO TOLNTLKOV 
¢ / ‘ \ ¢ 7 > / O€ Q 
dppocaytes Tov pev opifovra ddeltropev SéyerOau 
fal A al fo \ 
Tov éml THS YAS olKElws TO OKEAVO, TOV O ApKTLKOV 
nt n f \ 
THS yRs amrropevoy as av pos alcbyow Kata Td 
GPKTLKOTATOY THS oiKHTEwS ONpElOV' WaOTE Kal 
n / A a © / > 3 fa fal 
TOUTO TO pépos THS ys KAvCoT av TO Oxcavd 


1 Younev, A. Miller inserts ; A. Vogel approving in part. 

* éowépns, Corais, for éomépas; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller, Cobet, approving. 

* mwote?, A. Miller, for rore?ra:; A. Vogel approving. 
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their names quite recently, and that there are many 
constellations still unnamed, just as Aratus says. 
Therefore Crates is not correct, either, when, in 
seeking to avoid what needs no avoidance, he alters 
the text of Homer so as to make it read, “ And the 
arctic circle! alone hath no part in the baths of 
Oceanus.” Better and more Homeric is Heracleitus, 
who likewise employs “the Bear” for “the arctic 
circle’: “The Bear forms limits of morning and 
evening, and over against the Bear fair breezes blow 
from fair skies” 2; for the arctic circle, and not the 
Bear, forms a boundary beyond which the stars neither 
rise nor set. Accordingly, by “the Bear,’ which he 
also calls “the Wain’’ and describes as keeping watch 
upon Orion, Homer means the “arctic circle,” and 
by Oceanus he means the horizon into which he 
makes the stars to set and from which he makes them 
to rise. And when he says that the Bear makes its 
revolution in that region without having a part in 
Oceanus, he knows that the arctic circle touches the 
most northerly point of the horizon. If we construe 
the poet’s verse in this way, then we should interpret 
the terrestrial horizon as closely corresponding to 
Oceanus, and the arctic circle as touching the earth 
—if we may believe the evidence of our senses—at 
its most northerly inhabited point. And so, in the 
opinion of Homer, this part of the earth also is 


1 Crates emended Homer’s€eminine form of the adjective 
for ‘‘alone” (o%7) to the masculine form (ofos), so as to make 
it agree with “‘ arctic circle” and not with ‘‘ Bear.” 

2 Heracleitus, with his usual obscurity, divides the heavens 
roughly into four quarters, viz.: the Bear (north), morning 
(east), evening (west), and the region opposite the Bear 
(south). Strabo’s interpretation of Heracleitus as regards 
the ‘‘ arctic circle” is altogether reasonable. 
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KaT avTov. Kal TOUS avOparous 6é otde TOUS 
id aan Madara, ovs ovopaart jeep ov 
dnhot (ovdé yap vov jou KoLWoVv avTots ovopa 
KELTOL mace), 7H Ssairy be ppacer, vouadas avTOvS 
dmoypapev Kal “ ary avovs LITTNLOMYOUS YaNAKTO- 
paryous aBtous* re” (Zl. 13. 5, 6). 

7. Kat EOS © eupatver TO KUKN® TrEepLKEetaOat 
TH Yh Tov aKeavdr, OTav odTH dh "Hoa 


elpus Yap dvropévn TokuopBou melpaTa yains 
’‘Oxeavorv te Gedy yéveow. (Il. 14. 200, cf. 301) 


TOUS yap TEpact TACL cw par® eyes TOV OKeE- 
avon" Ta O€ TEPUTa. KUKA@ Tepixestat (II. 18. 607). 
év Te TH om orroutg, THS Ayirr€as domidos KUKA@ 
mepeTtOnat TOV @Keavov érl TAS. iruos. eXET aU 88 
THS autijs prom parywoourns Kat TO Ln ayvoeiy Ta 
mept Tas Typpupioas TOD @KEeavod Kal Tas as 
TOWTELS, “ aypoppoou "‘Oxeavoto” (Jl. 18. 399) ré- 
yovta* Kal 


Tpls perv yap T avinow én’ Huate, tpis & 
avaporPoet. (Od. 12. 105) 

Kal yap eb pi Tpis, arra bis, Taya THS toTopLas 
TapamacavTos,”  THS ypadiis NMapTN LEVIS” 
GAN y) ye Tpoaiperts TOLAUTN. Kaul To “ é& axa- 
Aappeitao” (Z0. i 422) dé eel Tia eupacey Ths 
TAHUmUpLoos, exovans Thy érriBacw tpaciay Kal 


1 mpooBédppovs, Meineke, for mwpooBopéovs; C. Miiller ap- 
proving. 2 “ABuot is a proper name in Homer. 

3 ouripear, Madvig, for curnéy ; Cobet approving. 

+ Aéyovra, editors before Kramer (who reads rAéyorr:); 
Meineke restores ; C. Miller approving. 

5 rapanaleavros, Cobet, for raparecdvros. 
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washed by Oceanus. Furthermore, Homer knows 
of the men who live farthest north; and while 
he does not mention them by name—and even to 
the present day there is no common term that will 
embrace them all—-he characterises them by their 
mode of life, describing them as “nomads,” and as 
“proud mare-milkers, curd-eaters, and a resourceless 
folk.”’ 

7. In other ways, too, Homer indicates that 
Oceanus surrounds the earth, as when Hera says as 
follows: “For I am going to visit the limits of the 
bountiful earth, and Oceanus, father of the gods.” 
By these words he means that Oceanus touches all 
the extremities of the earth; and these extremities 
form a circle round the earth. Again, in the story of 
the making of the arms of Achilles, Homer places 
Oceanus in a circle round the outer edge of the 
shield of Achilles. It is another proof .of the same 
eagerness for knowledge that Homer was not ignor- 
ant about the ebb and flow of the tide of Oceanus ; for 
he speaks of “Oceanus that floweth ever back upon 
himself,” and also says: “For thrice a day she! 
spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it down.” 
For even if it be “twice” and not “ thrice ”—it may 
be that Homer really strayed from the fact on this 
point, or else that there is a corruption in the text? 
—the principle of his assertion remains the same. 
And even the phrase “gently-flowing’’ contains a 
reference to the flood-tid& which comes with a gentle 


1 Homer here refers to Charybdis. Strabo himself seems 
to be doing Homer an injustice by confusing the behaviour 
of Charybdis with the tides of Oceanus. 

_? See 1. 2. 16, where Polybius is referred to as making a 
similar statement. 
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ov Teréws powdn. Tlocedavios 5& Kxai é« Tod 
Oo KOTTENOUS AeyeLy Tore ev KahuTTOUevous, TOTE 
be ‘YUMPoULEVOUS, Kal ék TOU TOT ALO pavas TOV 
a@Keavoy eixales TO powdes avTod Td Teph Tas 
mney ploas: eupaviter Bat (Zl. 14, 245). TO pev 
ovv T POTOV Ev, TO be SevTEpov ovK exe AGYyov" ovUTE 
yap ToTapio pevpare GorKev 7 TiS TAN ppvpidos 
éemiBacrs, TON 6€ padrXov 4H GAY OPTS ov 
TotavTn. 8 TE TOU Kpdrntos oyos Ouddones TL 
mGavertepov. Ba’ppoup per yap xa, axboppov 
(Od. 11. 13; 20. 65) Aéyel, opoleos dé Kal TOTAMOV 
TOV OXOV @Keavor rérvyes SE Kal pépos Tob @KEAVOD 
TL TOTApOv Kal Torapoio poov, ov Tov rou, 
GNA TOU pépous, Stay OUTH HF 


avrap érrel TOTA}L0 LO AéTeV Poov ‘Oeavoio 
vnos, amd & txeto Kdua Oardoons evtpuTropoto. 


(Od. 12. 1) 


ou yap TOV Gop, adre TOV ev TO oKeav@ TOU 
ToTapod poov pépos bvTa 708 aKeavod, éy gow ) 
Kpdras avaxvoiv TiWva Kab KONTOV érl TOY VOTLOV 
WONOV do ToD xerpepwod TpomeKod Sujnovra. 
Tobrov yap duvatt ay tis éxALTOY ETL elvas év TO 
OKEAVO® TOV dé 6dov éKALTOVTA ert elvar év TH 
dA@, ovy oblov Te. “Opnpos Oé ye od TH dyat: 


“ rorapoto dbweV poov, amo © txero Kipa 
daracons,” 


HTS OVK aden Tis éotw, GANG @KEavos. yea 
ovy, ea addws (SEXn: exBas € é& TOU OKEAVOD, nrOev 
els TOV @Keavov. GAA TadTa pev paKkpoTépas 
éott Stains. 
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swell, and not with a violent current. Poseidonius 
conjectures both from Homer’s reference to the head- 
lands as sometimes covered with the waves and some- 
times bare, and from his calling Oceanus a river, that 
by the current of Oceanus Homer is indicating the 
flow of the tides. The first conjecture of Poseidonius is 
correct, but the second is unreasonable. For the 
swell of the tide is not like a stream of a river, and 
still less so is the ebb. The explanation given by 
Crates is more plausible. Homer speaks of the whole 
of Oceanus as “deep-flowing” and “back-flowing,” 
and, likewise, as being a river; he also speaks of a 
part of Oceanus as a river, or as a “river-stream” ; 
and he is speaking of a part of Oceanus, and not 
of the whole, when he says: “ Now after the ship 
had left the river-stream of Oceanus, and was come 
to the wave of the wide sea.” Not the whole, I 
say, but the stream of the river, which stream is 
in Oceanus, being therefore a part of it; and this 
stream, Crates says, is a sort of estuary or gulf, which 
stretches from the winter tropic! in the direction of 
the south pole. Indeed, one might leave this estuary 
and still be in Oceanus; but it is not possible for 
a man to leave the whole and still be in the whole. 
At any rate Homer says: “The ship had left the 
river-stream, and was come to the wave of the sea,” 
where “the sea”’ is surely nothing other than Ocean- 
us; if you interpret it otherwise, the assertion be- 
comes: “ After Odysseus hed gone out of Oceanus, he 
came into Oceanus.” But that is a matter to be 
discussed at greater length. 

* Strabo placed the “‘summer tropic” and ‘winter tropic” 
respectively at 24° north and south of the equator. They 


correspond, therefore, pretty closely to our Tropic of Cancer 
and Tropic of Capricorn. 
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/ an _f fa 
8. "Ore Oé 4 ofxoupévn vijcds éott, TP@TOV ev 
ée THS alcOnoews Kal Ths weipas Anmréov. av- 
ny ¢ lal \ 
TAY yap, oTovToToDY édixrov yéyovey avOpe- 
nl ” “a / 
mows él Ta érxvata Ths ys wpoedOety, ebpioxerar 
Odratra, hv 8) Kadobuev @Keavov. Kal drrov bé 
fo mn fal f 
TH aicOnoe rNaBetv ovy bripEev, o Novos Setxvuct. 
X \ \ ¢ \ / ‘ \ \ 4 f 
TO “ev yap EwOwov TrEUPOY, TO KATA TOvS ‘Ivdous, 
\ f \ 
Kal TO éomréptov, TO KaTa Tovs “IBypas Kat Tovs 
¢ al nm \ nw 
Mavpovoious, wepimdeltat wav émt mov Tov TE 
/ fal 
votiov pépovs Kab Tod Bopetou: To dé NetTrOpevov 
, ray la) fa ras) / 
dmrovy Hiv pexpe viv TO py ocvpplEar pndévas 
by / n 3 f > i 3 
aANANLOLS TOV aVTLTEpLTEOVT@Y OV TOV, Eb TLS 
cuvTiOnow éx ThY TapAadMijroV StacTHUdTOY TOV 
3 o ec oon > > N\ \ / ey \ 
édixTov nuiv. ovK etKos S€ St6adaTTOY Elvas TO 
f \ 3 ‘4 ? cal if 
Térxayos TO ‘AtXavtiKov, tcOpois Sdierpyouevor 
va a n / \ / > \ 
OUTWM oTEVOLS TOS Kw@AVOUGL TOV TEPiTTAOVY, ANAG 
Ja} \ a 
LaXXNOY TUPpOUY Kal cuvEYés. Ob TE YAP TEpLTTNELD 
émiyepyoavTes,: eta avactpéavres, ovy bo 
f \ 
NHIELPOV TLVOS AVTLTITTOVENS KAaL KWUOVENS TOV 
3 OF lo 3 a / ? \ ¢ 
ETEKELVQ WNOUY avakpouvaOivar pactv, GANA VITO 
aroptas Kat éonuias, obdév Artov THs Panatrns 
éyovons Tov wépov. Tols Te waVEecL TOD wKEavod 
Tols mepl Tas aumortes Kal Tas wAnpwvpLoas 
¢ “ n A fe) ¢ \ t 
omorovEl TOUTO paAdoV* mWaVTN YyoUV Oo AUTOS TPO- 
nm ¢ “ “ a 
Tos TOV" peTaBCoroyv vrdpye Kal TOV av€jnoewy 


1 émixeiphoarres, the reading of the MSS., is retained ; 
©. Muller approving. Dibner and Meineke read éyxeipi- 
CayvrTes. 

2 re, A. Miller deletes, before neraBordr. 
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8. We may learn both from the evidence of our 
senses and from experience that the inhabited world 
is an island ; for wherever it has been possible for man 
to reach the limits of the earth, sea has been found, 
and this sea we call “Oceanus.” And wherever we 
have not been able to learn by the evidence of our 
senses, there reason points the way. For example, 
as to the eastern (Indian) side of the inhabited 
earth, and the western (Iberian and Maurusian) 
side, one may sail wholly around them and continue 
the voyage for a considerable distance along the 
northern and southern regions; and as for the rest 
of the distance around the inhabited earth which 
has not been visited by us up to the present time 
(because of the fact that the navigators who sailed 
in opposite directions towards each other never 
met), it is not of very great extent, if we reckon from 
the parallel distances that have been traversed by 
us. It is unlikely that the Atlantic Ocean is divided 
into two seas, thus being separated by isthmuses so 
narrow and that prevent the circumnavigation ; it is 
more likely that it is one confluent and continuous sea. 
For those who undertook circumnavigation, and turn- 
ed back without having achieved their purpose, say 
that they were made to turn back, not because of any 
continent that stood in their way and hindered their 
further advance, inasmuch as the sea still continued 
open as before, but because of their destitution and 
loneliness. This theory acc8rds better, too, with the 
behaviour of the ocean, that is, in respect of the ebb 
and flow of the tides; everywhere, at all events, the 
same principle, or else one that does not vary much, 
accounts for the changes both of high tide and low 
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KAL MELWOEOV, Y OV TOAY TAaPAAAATTWY, ws av éf’} 
EVOS TreNayous THS KWHTEwWS ATrOdLSOMeVNS Kal GIO 
pas aitias. 

9. “Inmapyos 0 ov mudaves éotiv avTinéyov TH 
d0&n TavTn, @s oO omotorabodyTos ToD wKEavot 
TAVTEN@S, OUT, et Sodein TovTO, aKOoNOVOOdDYTOS 
avT® tod otppovy civar Tay TO KUKAwW TéXAYOS 
TO “ATAavTtKoV, Tpos TO pw) OmoLcoTrTAaDely UdpTUpL 
Xpwpevos Ledevew 7 BaBvrwvio. jueis dé Tov 
ev TAEL@ RAOyov Tepl TOD @KEavod Kal TOV 
TAnupuplowy eis Tlocedoviov advaBardropeba Kal 
"AOnvidwpor, ixavas crevepwhoavTas? toy mept 
ToUT@Y NOyou" pos dé TA viv él ToTODTOY Aéyo- 
pev, Ste ™ pos TE THY omooT dB eva ota BéXTLOV 
vopicat Ta Te OUpdvia auvéeyolT ay KpElTTOV Tals 
évrevbev avadupustdoeowv, ef Wrelov ein TO vypov 
TEPLKENU[LEVOD. 

10. “Oorep otv ta éoyata Kal Ta KUKAw TIS 
oixovpévns olde Kab dpaver cadads 6 rons, 
ovTe Kal Ta THS OaraTrays THs EVTOS. TeEpléyer 
yap TavTny ard Srnrov apEapuévous ArBin te Kat 
Alyumros xat Pouvinn, éFfs 66 9 Tepaia® Ths 
Kumpov, eta Xorvpor cat Avior cat Kapes, 
peta 88 TovTouvs 4 petakD Muxadys Kal Tis 
Tpwaddos govt Kat ab mpokeimevat vicot, Ov 


1 éy°, Corais, for érf; C. Muller approving. 

2 Stevxpurhoavras, R. Hercher and Piccolos independently, 
for Siaxparqoayras; ©. Miiller and A. Vogel approving in 
ade Corais reads Siaxpornoavras, C. Miller approving ; 

ramer diaxcparivayvras; Meineke d:axp:Bdoarras (KH. Stemp- 
linger, L. Kayser, approving) or Siavapjcovras; Madvig 
Siairhoavras. 

3 mwepata, Madvig, for wépik. + idv, Meineke, for jay. 
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tide,! as would be the case if theix movements were 
produced by one sea and were the result of one 
cause. 

9. Hipparchus is not convincing when he con- 
tradicts this view on the ground, first, that the ocean 
does not behave uniformly throughout, and, secondly, 
that, even if this be granted, it does not follow that 
the Atlantic Ocean runs round the earth in one un- 
broken circle. In support of his opinion that the 
ocean does not behave uniformly he appeals to the 
authority of Seleucus of Babylon. But for a further 
discussion of the ocean and its tides I refer the reader 
to Poseidonius and Athenodorus, who have examined 
the argument on this subject with thoroughness. For 
my present purpose I merely add that it is better to 
accept this view of the uniform behaviour of the 
ocean; and that the farther the mass of water may 
extend around the earth, the better the heavenly 
bodies will be held together by the vapours that arise 
therefrom.? 

10. Homer, then, knows and clearly describes the 
remote ends of the inhabited earth and what surrounds 
it; and he is just as familiar with the regions of the 
Mediterranean Sea. For if you begin at the Pillars 
of Heracles,? you will find that the Mediterranean 
Sea is bounded by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and 
further on by the part of the continent lying over 
against Cyprus ; then by the territory of the Solymi, 
by Lycia, and by Caria, and next by the seaboard 
between Mycale and the Troad, together with the 
islands adjacent thereto; and all these lands are 


1 See 1.3.7. and 1.3.12. 2 A doctrine of the Stoics. 
* See 3. 5. 5 for the different conceptions of what the 
Pillars were. 
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arava } pe pvnT a Kab eget ts TOv Tept TH 
I porovrida Kab TOD Evgeivou” pex pe Kodxi6os 
Kal THs “ldoovos otpatetas. Kat pny Kal TOV 
Kippepieoy Boomopov olde, TOUS Kippepiovs elO@s* 
ob Syrrov 70 bev ovoma TOV Kippeptov cides, 
avTovs be aryvoor, of Kat’ avTov A juctcpov T™ po 
avTod ex pl Tovias em €0pa mov Thy yay THY éK 

oomopov macav. aivitretar yoov Kal TO KALLO 
THS Kwpas adtav Copaodes dv, kal ws Pyciv, 


Hept Kal vehéry KEeKadvpLpévot* OVOE TOT AUTOUS 
"Héduos hbadOov éridépxeras,® 
GX érri vvE 6X0 TéTATaL, (Od. 11. 15, 19) 


ye piter dé Kat tov “lotpoyr, [EBV LEVOS rye * Mv- 
aay, eOvous @pgetov TApoLkovvTos TOV “lorpov. 
Kab pnp ral Thy é&RS Trapandtap o1be, Opgxiap 
ovcar, MEX pL Unvevod, Tlatovds TE svopdtov Kab 
"AG Kab A Evo Kab Tas LT poKerpevas TOUTOY 
VNTOUS. éEAS Oé early TOV EX vov Tapanva 
HEX pt Georporar, jj AS araons peYYT AL. KaL YY 
Kal TH THS ‘Iradtas aka. aide, Tepeony Karav 
Kat Xtxerovs,’ rat Ta TAS /18npias aK pa Kab THY 
evdatpovtay avTOV, hv aptios ebayer. et O€ Twa 
ép Tois peTaky dtarel upmara paiveras, ouyyvoin 
Tes ai ka Yap a) yeaypahday ovTa@s TONG Twap- 
ino TOD ép pepe. cupyvoin 5 dy, Kat él pv0adn 
Tia mpoométhexTat Tols eyomévots toTOPLKOS 


1 andvrov, Casaubon, for damacéy; Kramer, Groskurd, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, Meineke, following. 
: td, Meineke deletes, before néxp:; C. Miiller approving. 
® émBéprerau, C. Miller restores, for the usual reading 


katradépxerat, from the MSS. of the Odyssey. 
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mentioned by Homer, as well as those farther on, 
about the Propontis and the Euxine Sea as far as 
Colchis and the limits of Jason’s expedition; more 
than that, he knows the Cimmerian Bosporus, because 
he knows the Cimmerians—for surely, if he knows 
the name of the Cimmerians, he is not ignorant of 
the people themselves—the Cimmerians who, in 
Homer’s own time or shortly before his time, over- 
ran the whole country from the Bosporus to Ionia. 
At least he intimates that the very climate of their 
country is gloomy, and the Cimmerians, as he says, are 
“shrouded in mist and in cloud, and never does the 
shining sun look upon them, but deadly night is spread 
o’er them.” Homer also knows of the River Ister,! 
since he mentions Mysians, a Thracian tribe that 
lives on the Ister. More than that, he knows the 
sea-board next to the Ister, on the Thracian side, as 
far as the Peneus? River; for he speaks of Paeonians, 
of Athos and Axius,? and of their neighbouring 
islands. And next comes the sea-board of Greece, as 
far as Thesprotia, which he mentions in its entirety. 
And yet more, he knows the promontories of Italy 
also, for he speaks of Temesa and of Sicily; he also 
knows about the headland capes of Iberia, and of the 
wealth of Iberia, as I have stated above. If between 
these countries there are some countries which he 
leaves out, one might pardon him; for the professed 
geographer himself omits many details. And we 
might pardon the poet ever? if he has inserted things 


1 Danube. 2 Salambria. % The River Vardar, 
ae rh 
* rod, before Mucdv, Kramer deletes; Meineke following. 

> Reference is made to Od. 1. 184, but that Temesa is in 
Cyprus. 
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12. AAG pny OTe ye bet TpoSs TAVTA ToNV- 
pabeias elpijKace ouxvol ev O€ Kat Inmapxos 
év ToL ™pos ‘Epatoo bevy OLOao KEL, OTL TavtTt, Kal 
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7) voTiwrépa, haBeiv ov. olov re, ovd éd om Og ov 
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1 peraraBety, Capps, for AaBetv. 


mentite 


1 Strabo discusses the point more fully in 1. 2. 3. 

* Hipparchus took as a basis of calculation for latitudes 
and longitudes a principal parallel of latitude through the 
Pillars of Heracles and the Gulf of Issus, and a principal 
meridian through Alexandria. He then drew parallels of 
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of a mythical nature in his historical and didactic 
narrative. That deserves no censure; for Eratos- 
thenes is wrong in his contention that the aim of 
every poet is to entertain, not to instruct; indeed 
the wisest of the writers on poetry say, on the con- 
trary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy.} 
But later on I shall refute Eratosthenes at greater 
length, when I come to speak of Homer again. 

11. For the moment what I have already said is 
sufficient, I hope, to show that Homer was the first 
geographer. And, as every one knows, the successors 
of Homer in geography were also notable men and 
familiar with philosophy. Eratosthenes declares that 
the first two successors of Homer were Anaximander, 
a pupil and fellow-citizen of Thales, and Hecataeus 
of Miletus; that Anaximander was the first to pub- 
lish a geographical map, and that Hecataeus left 
behind him a work on geography, a work believed to 
be his by reason of its similarity to his other writings. 

12. Assuredly, however, there is need of encyclo- 
paedic learning for the study of geography, as many 
men have already stated; and Hipparchus, too, in his 
treatise Against Eratosthenes, correctly shows that it is 
impossible for any man, whether layman or scholar, 
to attain to the requisite knowledge of geography 
without the determination of the heavenly bodies and 
of the eclipses which have been observed; for 
instance, it is impossible to determine whether 
Alexandria in Egypt is nosth or south of Babylon, or 
how much north or south of Babylon it is, without in- 
vestigation through the means of the “climata.”? In 


latitude through various well-known places, and thus formed 
belts of latitude which he called ‘‘climata.” By means of 
the solstitial day he determined the width of each ‘clima,” 
differences of latitude, and so on. But Strabo uses the term 
primarily in reference to the parallels of latitude themselves. 
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1 pooxexwpynxuias, Corais, for rpomapacexwpnkvias. 
? ¢i, Corais, for #, after rAqy; Meineke following. 
8 S¢, Casaubon inserts, after drayres. 

+ rd pds &pxrov wév, Corais, for xpds &perov pev vd, 
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like manner, we cannot accurately fix points that lie 
at varying distances from us, whether to the east or 
the west, except by a comparison of the eclipses of 
the sun and the moon.! That, then, is what Hippar- 
chus says on the subject. 

13. All those who undertake to describe the 
distinguishing features of countries devote special 
attention to astronomy and geometry, in explaining 
matters of shape, of size, of distances between points, 
and of “climata,” as well as matters of heat and cold, 
and, in general, the peculiarities of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, an architect in constructing a house, or an 
engineer in founding a city, would make provision for 
all these conditions ; and all the more would they be 
considered by the man whose purview embraced the 
whole inhabited world; for they concern him more 
than anyone else. Within the area of small countries 
it involves no very great discrepancy if a given place 
be situated more towards the north, or more towards 
the south; but when the area is that of the whole 
round of the inhabited world, the north extends to 
the remote confines of Scythia and Celtica,? and the 
south to the remote confines of Ethiopia, and the 
difference between these two extremes is very great. 
The same thing holds true also as regards a man’s 
living in India or Iberia ; the one country is in the far 
east, and the other is in the far west; indeed, they 
are, in a sense, the antipodes of each other, as we 
know. . 

14. Everything of this kind, since it is caused by 
the movement of the sun and the other stars as well 


* That is, by a comparison of the observations of the same 
eclipse, made from the different points of observation. 
2 France, approximately, 
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1 undev, Corais, for un@év; Meineke following; C. Miiller 
approving. 

* #, Corais deletes before cal wéaa, Meineke following. 
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as by their tendency towards the centre,! compels 
us to look to the vault of heaven, and to observe the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies peculiar to our 
individual positions ; and in these phenomena we see 
very great variations in the positions of inhabited 
places. So, if one is about to treat of the differences 
between countries, how can he discuss his subject 
correctly and adequately if he has paid no attention, 
even superficially, to any’of these matters? For even 
if it be impossible in a treatise of this nature, because 
of its having a greater bearing on affairs of state, to 
make everything scientifically accurate, it will natur- 
ally be appropriate to do so, at least in so far as the 
man in public life is able to follow the thought. 

15. Moreover, the man who has once thus lifted 
his thoughts to the heavens will surely not hold aloof 
from the earth as a whole; for it is obviously absurd, 
if a man who desired to give a clear exposition of 
the inhabited world had ventured to lay hold of 
the celestial bodies and to use them for the purposes 
of instruction, and yet had paid no attention to the 
earth as a whole, of which the inhabited world is but 
a part—neither as to its size, nor its character, nor its 
position in the universe, nor even whether the world 
is inhabited only in the one part in which we live, or 
in a number of parts, and if so, how many such parts 
there are; and likewise how large the uninhabited 
part is, what its nature is, and why it is uninhabited. 
It seems, then, that the special branch of geography 
represents a union of meteorology? and geometry, 
since it unites terrestrial and celestial phenomena as 
1 See § 20 (following), and footnote. 


” 


* The Greek word here includes our science of astronomy 
as well as our science of meteorology. 
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being very closely related, and in no sense separated 
from each other “as heaven is high above the 
earth.”’ 

16. Well, then, to this encyclopaedic knowledge let 
us add terrestrial history—that is, the history of 
animals and plants and everything useful or harmful 
that is produced by land or sea (this definition will, I 
think, make clear what I mean by “terrestrial his- 
tory ’’). In fact all such studies are important as 
preliminary helps toward complete understanding. 
And to this knowledge of the nature of the land, and 
of the species of animals and plants, we must add a 
knowledge of all that pertains to the sea; for in a 
sense we are amphibious, and belong no more to the 
land than to the sea. That the benefit is great to 
anyone who has become possessed of information of 
this character, is evident both from ancient traditions 
and from reason. At any rate, the poets declare that 
the wisest heroes were those who visited many places 
and roamed over the world ; for the poets regard it as 
a great achievement to have “seen the cities and 
known the minds of many men.” Nestor boasts of 
having lived among the Lapithae, to whom he had 
gone as an invited guest, “from a distant land afar— 
for of themselves they summoned me.” Menelaus, 
too, makes a similar boast, when he says: “I roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya’’ 


er 


THs Oaddrrns, for weydda TO padely rhs Xopas thy giow Kal 
Cgwv nal purav idéas. mwpoobetva: 5é nal ra Tis Bararrns ; 
C. Muller, Sterrett, approving. 

° A. Miller transposes the words rdyra yap Th...9) Oardrrio: 
to this place from a position before xa) rdv “Hpakréa, (line 9, 
p- 80); A. Vogel, Sterrett, approving. 
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xwpas to this placé from a position after reAdPover; Sterrett 
approving. 
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—and at this point he added the distinctive peculiarity 
of the country—* where lambs are horned from the 
birth ; for there the ewes yean thrice within the full 
circle of a year.’’ And in speaking of Thebes in Egypt, 
he says that Egypt is the country “where earth the 
grain-giver yields herbs in plenty”; and again he 
says: “Thebes of the hundred gates, whence sally 
forth two hundred warriors through each, with horses 
and chariots.” And doubtless it was because of Her- 
acles’ wide experience and information that Homer 
speaks of him as the man who “had knowledge of 
great adventures.” And my contention, made at the 
outset, is supported by reason as well as by ancient 
tradition. And that other argument, it seems to me, 
is adduced with especial force in reference to present- 
day conditions, namely, that the greater part of geo- 
graphy subserves the needs of states; for the scene of 
the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling- 
place of man. The scene is small when the activities 
are of small importance, and large when they are of 
large importance: and the largest is the scene that em- 
braces all the rest (which we call by the special name 
of “the inhabited world’), and this, therefore, would 
be the scene of activities of the largest importance. 
Moreover, the greatest generals are without exception 
men who are able to hold sway over land and sea, and 
to unite nations and cities under one government and 
political administration. It is therefore plain that 
geography as a whole has & direct bearing upon the 
activities of commanders ; for it describes continents 





° 


“ é« re, Meineke, for éx dé. 
3 7, Corais deletes, before @¢Aarra; Meineke following ; 
C. Miller approving. 
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1 mpoajnar, C. Miller, on MSS. authority. 
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and seas—not only the seas inside the limits of the 
whole inhabited world, but also those outside these 
limits. And the description which geography gives 
is of importance to these men who are concerned as to 
whether this or that is so or otherwise, and whether 
known orunknown. For thus they can manage their 
various affairs in a more satisfactory manner, if they 
know how large a country is, how it lies, and what 
are its peculiarities either of sky or soil. But be- 
eause different kings rule in different quarters of the 
world, and carry on their activities from different 
centres and starting-points, and keep extending the 
borders of their empires, it is impossible either for 
them or for geographers to be equally familiar 
with all parts of the world; nay, the phrase “ more 
or less’? is a fault much in evidence in kings 
and geographers. For even if the whole inhabited 
world formed one empire or state, it would hardly 
follow that all parts of that empire would be equally 
well known ; nay, it would not be true even in that 
case, but the nearer regions would be better known. 
And it would be quite proper to describe these re- 
gions in greater detail, in order to make them 
known, for they are also nearer to the needs of the 
state. Therefore it would not be remarkable even 
if one person were a proper chorographer for the 
Indians, another for the Ethiopians, and still another 
for the Greeks and Romans. For example, wherein 
would it be proper for the {Indian geographer to add 
details about Boeotia such as Homer gives: “ These 
were they that dwelt in Hyria and rocky Aulis and 
Schoenus and Scolus”’? For me these details are pro- 
per; but when I come to treat India it is no longer 
proper to add such details; and, in fact, utility does 
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1 &bnrav, Madvig, for wey SijAoyv. 
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not urge it—and utility above all things is our stan- 
dard in empirical matters of this kind. 

17. The utility of geography in matters of small 
concern, also, is quite evident; for instance, in 
hunting. A hunter will be more successful in the 
chase if he knows the character and extent of the 
forest; and again, only one who knows a region can 
advantageously pitch camp there, or set an ambush, 
or direct a march. The utility of geography is more 
conspicuous, however, in great undertakings, in 
proportion as the prizes of knowledge and the 
disasters that result from ignorance are greater. 
Thus Agamemnon and his fleet ravaged Mysia in the 
belief that it was Troy-land, and came back home 
in disgrace. And, too, the Persians and the Libyans, 
surmising that the straits were blind alleys, not only 
came near great perils, but they left behind them 
memorials of their folly, for the Persians raised the 
tomb on the Euripus near Chalcis in honour of 
Salganeus, whom they executed in the belief that he 
had treacherously conducted their fleet from the Gulf 
of Malis! to the Euripus, and the Libyans erected the 
monument in honour of Pelorus, whom they put to 
death for a similar reason?; and Greece was covered 
with wrecks of vessels on the occasion of the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes; and again, the colonies sent out’ 
by the Aeolians and by the Ionians have furnished 
many exaniples of similar blunders. There have also 
been cases of success, in Which success was due to 
acquaintance with the regions involved ; for instance, 
at the pass of Thermopylae it is said that Ephialtes, 


* Lamia. See 9. 2. 9, 
* Pelorus tried to conduct the Carthaginians through the 
Strait of Messina. 
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NéYeras SeiEas THy bua TOY dphv AtpaTov Tots 
Tlépcass troyespiovs avtois mothoas Tovs rept 
Acovidav nat bé€ac0a tots BapBdpovs cicw 
Tlvvdv. édoas 6¢ ra Tradaid, tHv viv “Popatov 
otparetay ert [lapOuatous txavdy hyodmat ToUTeV 
TexpnpLoy' @s 0 avtas THY émi Teppavovs nal 
Kerrovs, év Xeon xal Spupots ado épypiass 
Te TOTO [AX OVVT OD TOV BapBapov wal Ta éyryus 
Toppa ToLovvtay roils ayvootor Kal Tas odovs 
ETLEPUTTTOMEVOY Kab TAS EvTTOpLas TpOHs TE Kab 
TOV adNOV. 

18. Td pév 87 wAéov, Borrep elpyras, rept! Tovs 
Hryepovixovs Bious Kal Tas ypelas éoriv: éors” Se 
Kab THS HOrKAs didocodias Kat TodeTiKs TO 
mWréov wepi Tovs Hyenovixors Bious. onetoy Oé 
Tas yap TOv ToALTeLov Siadopas arb THY )yEL0- 
viov Stakpivopev, GAAnY pev Hryewoviay TLOévTes 
THY povapytay, hy Kal Bactdelay Karodpev, ANAHV 
dé THY apioToKpatiay, rpitny Sé Thy dnuoKpaTiay. 
TocavTas 6é Kal Tas trodiTeias vomiSopev, Opw- 
views KadNodyTes ws av am’ éxeivay THY apxXnv 
éyovoas Tis eidoTrotias: AAXoLs® yap vowos TO TOD 
Baotriéws rpdootaypa, ddro1g? O€ TO THY apioTor, 

1 wep{, Cobet, for apés. 

2 rhs xpelas eoriv. gor: Se nal, Meineke, for ras xpefas: &r 


5& xal; Cobet independently, C. Muller approving. 
3 &adas, Madvig, for &Ados g A. Vogel approving. 





1 Under Augustus and Tiberius no Roman army invaded 
Parthia, apparently. Strabo must be thinking of the cam- 
aign of Crassus or of that of Antony—or of both campaigns. 
“ The campaign of Drusus, apparently, which he carried on 
till his death in 9 B.c. But if Nicasie theory be accepted as 
to the time when Strabo wrote (see Introduction, pp. xxiv ff.), - 
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by showing the Persians the pathway across the 
mountains, put Leonidas and his troops at their 
mercy, and brought the Persians south of Thermo- 
pylae. But leaving antiquity, I believe that the 
modern campaign of the Romans against the Par- 
thians! is a sufficient proof of what I say, and 
likewise that against the Germans and the Celts, 
for in the latter case the barbarians carried on a 
guerilla warfare in swamps, in pathless forests, and 
in deserts?; and they made the ignorant Romans 
believe to be far away what was really near at 
hand, and kept them in ignorance of the roads and 
of the facilities for procuring provisions and other 
necessities, 

18. Now just as the greater part of geography, as 
I have said, has a bearing on the life and the needs 
of rulers, so also does the greater part of the theory 
of ethics and the theory of politics have a bearing 
on the life of rulers. And the proof of this is the 
fact that we distinguish the differences between the 
constitutions of states by the sovereignties in those 
states, in that we call one sovereignty the monarchy 
or kingship, another the aristocracy, and_ still 
another the democracy. And we have a correspond- 
ing number of constitutions of states, which we 
designate by the names of the sovereignties, because 
it is from these that they derive the fundamental 
principle of their specific nature ; for in one country 
the will of the king is law, in another the will of 
those of highest rank, and in another the will of the 


or if the above reference was inserted in a revised edition 
about 18 a.p. (p. xxv), then we might assume that allusion 
is made to the destruction of the Roman legions under Varus 
in 9 A.D,—to which Strabo refers in 7. 1. 4. 
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Kal TO TOU Onyou. TUTTOS be Ka TVR WA monereLas 
0 VO {L05. bua TovTo 6é¢ Kal TO diKatov elrov TWES 
TO TOU KpelTTovos oupépor. elTrep ouv Y TONL- 
TUK ptrocopia Tept TOUS YE MOVAS 78 ™Eov 
erly, gots 6 Ka um yeoypadia qept Tas mye 
[LOVLKAS xpetas, exot AV Th TEOVERTH MA Kab avTy 
mapa TOUTO. GANA TOUTO ev TO TAEOVERTHUA 
mpos Tas mpdéets. 

19. "Exer bé TWA Kab Dewpiay ov havranyv 7 
TMpaypareta, Typ ey TEXVLRNY TE Kal pabnwarieny 
Kab puoreny, THY O€ € év (a Topla reauk pvdous KELUEUND, 
oudey ovat Tpos Tas mpd£es: otov el Tis Aéyou Ta. 
meph THY ‘Odvacéws many Kal Meverdov Kat 
‘Idcovos, els ppowne wy pev ovdev av cura Pave 
Soketey, f Hv o mpdtrwy Entel, wAHY eb KaTAapioyoL 
Kal TOV yevouéevov dvarycateoy Ta Tapadeiry para. 
X pyre pa drayoyny S Gpws mropitou ay OvK ave- 
NevOepov TO émtBaddovtt ert TOUS TOTrOUS TOUS 
TApAaTXOVvTas THY puborortiay. Kab yap ToUTO on- 
TOUGLY Ob 7 PATTOVTES dia TO evoofov Kal TO Hu, 
adm OUK emt TORU" beGAXOV yap omrovdalouely, & OS 
eiKos, mepl Ta XPHOeA. SLoTEp KAL TH yewypageo 
TOUT@Y , MaNdov i exelvov émisednréov. os oe 
aT os EXEL Kah mepl THS ioroptas Kat mepl TOV 
pabnudtev Kat yep. ToUT@Y TO YpHoLmov aéel 
paddov AnwTéov Kab TO TLeTOTEpOD. 





1 The definition ascribed to Thrasymachus, Plato’s Re- 
publie, 1. 12. 

* Strabo has in mind his theory (which he often takes 
occasion to uphold) as to the comparative mythical and 
historical elements in Homer and other poets. 
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people. It is the law that gives the type and the 
form of the constitution. And for that reason some 
have defined “justice” as “the interest of the more 
powerful.”’1 If, then, political philosophy deals 
chiefly with the rulers, and if geography supplies 
the needs of those rulers, then geography would 
seem to have some advantage over political science. 
This advantage, however, has to do with practice. 

19. And yet, a work on geography also involves 
theory of no mean value, the theory of the arts, of 
mathematics, and of natural science, as well as the 
theory which lies in the fields of history and myths? 
—though myths have nothing to do with practice ; 
for instance, if a man should tell the story of the 
wanderings of Odysseus or Menelaus or Jason, it 
would not be thought that he was making any 
contribution to the practical wisdom of his hearers— 
and that is what the man of affairs demands—unless 
he should insert the useful lessons to be drawn from 
the hardships those heroes underwent; still, he 
would be providing no mean entertainment for the 
hearer who takes an interest in the regions which 
furnished the scenes of the myths. Men of affairs 
are fond of just such entertainment, because the 
localities are famous and the myths are charming ; 
but they care for no great amount of it, since they 
are more interested in what is useful, and it is quite 
natural that they should be. For that reason the 
geographer, also, should Girect his attention to the 
useful rather than to what is famous and charming. 
The same principle holds good in regard to history 
and the mathematical sciences ; for in these branches, 
also, that which is useful and more trustworthy should 
always be given precedence. 
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20. Marsora 66 Soxel, xabarep elpntat, yewpe- 
Tpias Te Kal Gatpovomlas Sely TH TotavTy vrobé- 
get. Kal Set pev ws adnOas* oxyHpaTa yap Kal 

? \ A \ \ of \ / 3 n 
KALwaTa Kal meyéOn Kal TA aNG TA TOUTOLS OiKEla 

n “ f ~ 

ovy oldy. te AaBely KarOs dvev THs ToradTns 

f b) ? v4 \ 4 ‘ > / 
peOddov. GAN @oTEp Ta TEplL THY avapéeTPNoLY 
rs e ta > LA PS 4 > rn \ 
THS OANs ys ev dArots Secxviovow, évtadOa Sé 
tmobécOae det Kat Tia Tevoat Tots exet Sery elo, 

t A , @ & ai \ on \ N ; 
brobécbar Set kat cdatpoed; pev Tov Koc pov, 
ye oe \ \ 9 f “ “ yd de 
apatpoesy 5é Kal thy émibaverav THs yijs, ére Sé 
TOUTMY TpoTEpoY THY érl TO pécOY TOV THOLaTOV 

\ f wn 3 “ 
hopav: avTo movov, eb Te” THs aicOjoews } THY 
KOLWOY evvotav eyyus é€oriv, eb Apa, éemionunva- 
pevot ert Keparaio psxpd otov 6Ts 4) yh obat- 
nm al f 
poetoys, éx wey THS él TO pécov hopas toppwbev 
4 vTropvnots Kal TOU ExacTov caua él TO avToOU 
apTnua vevew, ex 68 TOY KaTa TEAdYH Kal TOV 
ovpavoy datvopevav éyyvdev: Kat yap } ataOnous 
éripaptupely Ovvatat Kal % Kowvy évvota. dhave- 
an) \ Fa) n ~ 
pas yap émimpocbeEt Tots wéovcL 1) KUPTOTNS THS 
Gararrns, Bote “ TpochadXrew Tots Toppa héy- 
a > 9 > f 8 a ov 3 / 

eo Tots ém ico eEnppuévors® TH Orer. CEapOevra 

“ 4 a sf 3 f f f 3 
youv Tréov THS Orpews ébdvn, Kaitos WéoY aTro- 


1 Se?, Groskurd, for 5é. 2 ef7., Madvig, for éxf. 
; , 8 
3 etnpuévois, Meineke, for éénpuévors. 





+ See footnote 2, page 22. 

2 Strabo uses the word in its literal sense of ‘‘ sphere- 
shaped,” and not in its geometrical sense. The spheroidicity 
of the earth was apparently not suspected until the seven- 
teenth century. See 2. 5. 5, 
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20. Most of all, it seems to me, we need, as I 
have said, geometry and astronomy for a subj ect like 
geography ; and the need of them is real indeed ; for 
without such methods as they offer it is not possible 
accurately to determine our geometrical figures, 
‘climata’’1, dimensions, and the other cognate 
things; but just as these sciences prove for us in 
other treatises all that has to do with the measure- 
ment of the earth as a whole and as I must in this 
treatise take for granted and accept the propositions 
proved there, so I must take for granted that the 
universe is spheroidal,? and also that the earth’s sur- 
face is spheroidal, and, what is more, I must take for 
granted the law that is prior to these two principles, 
namely that the bodies tend toward the centre; 
and I need only indicate, in a brief and summary 
way, whether a proposition comes—if it really does 
—within the range of sense-perception or of intuitive 
knowledge. Take, for example, the proposition that 
the earth is spheroidal: whereas the suggestion of this 
proposition comes to us mediately from the law that 
bodies tend toward the centre and that each body in- 
clines toward its own centre of gravity, the suggestion 
comes immediately from the phenomena observed at 
sea and in the heavens; for our sense-perception and 
also our intuition can bear testimony in the latter 
case. For instance, it is obviously the curvature of 
the sea that prevents sailors from seeing distant lights 
that are placed on a level with their eyes. At any 
rate, if the lights are elevated above the level of the 
eyes, they become visible, even though they be ata 

* Strabo here means all the heavenly bodies. According 
to his conception, the earth was stationary and all the 


heavenly bodies revolved about the earth from east to west, 
the heavens having the same centre as the earth. 
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oXovTE AUTH omotas be Kab avrn peTewpiabeion 
elde TH KeKpUppeva T POTE POV. Omep Snrol Kal o 
TOLNTHS ToLOUTOY yap éott Kal TO 


o&) pdda mpoidov, peyddou trod Kvparos 
apbeis. (Od. 5. 393) 


Kab Tots TpooTAEOUTL dé del Kal HGNov aTo- 
yupvodrau Ta mpooryeta, peony, Kab Ta pavevta, év 
apxais TAT ELVA eFaiperat paddov. TOV TE  ovpavi- 
ov 7 mepupopa é évapyns éote Kal GOS Kal x TOY 
yvepovicdy: éx &é TOUTOD evdus Uroreives Kat ” 
évvota, ort épprSeopuevns én’ daretpov Tis vis ouK 
av 7 TOLAUTH mepupopa ouveBacve. Kab Ta mpl 
TOV KALLaTOY dé év Tols meph TOY olKnoEwD 
O€LKVUTQL. 

21. Novi dé é& éroipou Set AaBety Evra, Ka 
Trav’ boa TO ToheT LK Kal TO oTparnhary \pn)- 
oLpa.. ouTeE Yap otTa det aryvoety ra Tepl Tov 
ov pavoy Kal THY Oéow THs vis, OorT, éreloav 
yevnras KATO TOTOUS, Kal” ods ébfdrawrad TLUG 
TOV pasvopevov Tos ToAXols ev TH ovpave, 
nies ee Kal TOLAUTA NEyELV 


@ iro, ov yap 7 tdpev Orn Coos, ovd Sry 


ROS, 
ove” on HENLOS paccipnBpotos ela’ vd yatay, 
ovo OTN avvetrat’ (Od. 10. 190) 


ov? od tas axptBoov, OOTE TAS TavTaxov cuvave,- 
ToAds Te Kal cuyKaTabices Kal TUmpEecoUpayy- 


1 $rn—dan—Sayn—ban, Sterrett, for Sry—iarn—sian—sr7. 
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greater distance from the eyes; and siinilarly if the 
eyes themselves are elevated, they see what was 
before invisible. This fact is noted by Homer, also, 
for such is the meaning of the words: “ With a 
quick glance ahead, being upborne on a great wave, 
[he saw the land very near].” So, also, when 
sailors are approaching land, the different parts of 
the shore become revealed progressively, more and 
more, and what at first appeared to be low-lying land 
erows gradually higher and higher. Again, the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies is evident on 
many grounds, but it is particularly evident from the 
phenomena of the sun-dial; and from these 
phenomena our intuitive judgment itself suggests 
that no such revolution could take place if the earth 
were rooted to an infinite depth.! As regards the 
“climata’’?, they are treated in our discussion of 
the Inhabited Districts. 

21. But at this point we must assume off-hand a 
knowledge of some matters, and particularly of all 
that is useful for the statesman and the general to 
know. For one should not, on the one hand, be so 
ignorant of the heavens and the position of the 
earth as to be alarmed when he comes to countries 
in which some of the celestial phenomena that are 
familiar to everybody have changed, and to exclaim: 
“ My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place 
of darkness, nor of dawning, nor where the sun, 
that gives light to men, goes beneath the earth, nor 
where he rises”; nor, on the other hand, need one 
have such scientifically accurate knowledge as to 
know what constellations rise and set and pass the 


1 This was the doctrine of Xenophanes and Anaximenes, 
See footnote 2, page 22. 
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; ; 
ces Kal éEdppata Twoh@V Kal Ta KATA Kopudny 
onucia Kal boa dAAa Tro.adTa Kata Tas perta- 
TT@TES TOV optlovToy dua Kal TOV apKTLKaD 
Stadépovra aravTd, Ta pev TOs THY 6 % O€ 
pov'r os Th LEV TPOS THY Or, TA O€ 
\ Pe , , e ) \ \ \ 
Kat TH hvoet, yvopifery amavrTa’ ada Ta pev 
pnd Srws hpovtifev, mrnv et Céas dtdocddov 
yvapw, Tots 6& mLoTEvELV, KaV wr) BEN TO Sid Th 
\ \ a) nw A / ral 4 
Kal yap TovTO Tov PidocopodyTos povov, TO Sé 
“ “ , 
TOALTLK® FXOANS OV TOTAUTYS METETTLY, H OUK Gel. 
b \ 23 e e / ¢ ‘a ran \ ? 
ov punv ovO oUTaS UTdpyYELY arODV Sel TOV évTUY- 
VavovTa Th ypahbh tavtn Kal apyov, Bote pnde 
a 3 tad \ 4 b > \ \ 
odaipay idetv, nde KvKrovs év adTH, TOUS pev 
/ \ 3 9 f \ / \ 
TAPArAAHAOUS, TOUS O pious Tpos TOUTOUS, TOS 
dé AoFovs: unde TpomwiKav Te Kal tonpepivod Kal 
al 4 3 g f c o / 
Cwdsaxod Oéow, de ob hepopevos o HALOS TpPETrETAL 
\ / 1 6 \ / \ 3. 
Kat diatdooes' Stadhopas KAtudtov Te Kab avépov. 
TaUTA yap Kal Ta Tept Tos opifovTas Kal Tous 
GpKTiKovs Kal boa GAA KATA THY TPOTHY ayoyny 
Thy ets Ta padnuata Twapadiootas KaTavonoas 
x / om “ 
Tis dAdk@s Tes dvvaTat TapaKoNovOety Tois 
i > n € \ b] > Ca) ‘ 
Aeyouevols évtavOa. o bé pnd evOciay yoampny 
AY n \ 7 Iw / \ \ 
H mepipeph, wnde KvKov eidas, wydé chacpienv 
3 /, x > , > 3 cal > lal \ 
éripdveay 7 émimedov, und év TO ovpav@e pnodé 
Tous émTa ThS peydAns apxtov aorépas KaTa- 
Q ? 5 vf fal f dé xX 3 x 
palov, uno AXXO TL TOV TOLOVTOV MLNOEV, H OVK AV 


1 §ardooc, Madvig, for dddone:. 
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meridian at the same time everywhere; or as to 
know the elevations of the poles, the constellations 
that are in the zenith, and all other such changing 
phenomena as meet one according as he changes 
his horizons and arctic circles, whether those changes 
be merely visual, or actual as well. Nay, he should 
pay no attention at all to some of these things, 
unless it be in order to view them as a philosopher. 
But he should take some other things on faith, 
even if he does not see a reason for them; for the 
question of causes belongs to the student of 
philosophy alone, whereas the statesman does not 
have adequate leisure for research, or at least not 
always. However, the reader of this book should 
not be so simple-minded or indifferent as not to have 
observed a globe, or the circles drawn upon it, some 
of which are parallel, others drawn at right angles 
to the parallels, and still others oblique to them ; 
or, again, so simple as not to have observed the 
position of tropics, equator, and zodiac—the region 
through which the sun is borne in his course and by 
his turning determines the different zones and winds. 
For if one have learned, even in a superficial way, 
about these matters, and about the horizons and 
the arctic circles and all the other matters taught 
in the elementary courses of mathematics, he will 
be able to follow what is said in this book. If, 
however, a man does not know even what a straight 
line is, or a curve, or a efcle, nor the difference 
between a spherical and a plane surface, and if, in 
the heavens, he have not learned even the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, or anything else of that 
kind, either he will have no use for this book, or else 


1 See 2. 2. 2, and footnote. 
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déouro TIS Tpayparelas TAVTNS i) ouxi vov, aXr 
Exebvous EVTUX OV TpoTepor, Ov xwpls ovK ay ein 
yeorypadias Oikelos. oUTws O€ Kal Of TOvS ALLEeVAS 
Kal TOUS Tepi TOUS KQNOULEVOUS mpayparevdévres 
ares) THY errig ceypey Tmovodyrat, pet mpoorievres 
doa éx TOY pabnudtwov Kal é« TOY ovpavior 
cuvanrrTew mpoohKe. 

22. ‘Amnras 6é Kotvov civat TO cUYY papa ToOTO 
bel Kat TOMTLKOD KQL Onwapedes OLOLWS, domep 
THY THS ioroptas ypadny. KaKel O€ TONTLKOY 
Neyomev ovyYl TOY TavTaTacLy amaldevtov, ANNG 
TOV peTaoxovTa THS TE eyeuc Alou Kab avy ous 
ayoryis Tots éhevd Epors Kal Tois dtdocopodaty: 
ovee yap ay oUTE eye dvvarro KAN@S oT 
em auvely, ovoé x pivery baa HYNES agea TOV YyeEryo- 
vOTO@V, Ore@ pn dev emédnoey apeThs Kat Ppovicews 
Kab TOV Eis abr Aoyov. 

23. Aorep Hues TETOLNKOTES UTOpY LATA 
Lo TroplKa XPNT LA, @S bToAauBavoper, eis THY 
HOLY Kal Toner eenD prrocodiar, Ey [LEV Tpoa- 
Getvau Kal TVOE Tap ouvra ti 0moet0s yap Kal 
ayTh, Kal ™ pos TOUS avToUs avopas, Kall partoTa 
TOUS év Tals vrrepoxals. ére d€ Tov avToy TpoTron, 
Gvirep éeKel Ta Tept TOUS emipavers avOpas Kab 
Biouvs tuyxaver porjpns, Ta Oé puxpa kal ddoka 

1 The words oftws 8& nal... cuvdrrey mpocijxe are trans- 
posed to this place from thé end of § 22 by Meineke, follow- 
ing the suggestion of Corais ; C. Miller approving. Siebenkees 


deletes the & before cuvanrew; Corais, Meineke, following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 





1 Strabo refers to his historical work (now lost) as his 
Historical Sketches and also as his History. The work con- 
tained both of these, and comprised forty-seven books, cover- 
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not at present—in fact, not until he has studied 
those topics without which he cannot be familiar 
with geography. And so those who have written 
the treatises entitled Harbours and Coasting Voyages 
leave their investigations incomplete, if they have 
failed to add all the mathematical and astronomical 
information which properly belonged in their books. 

22. In short, this book of mine should be generally 
useful—useful alike to the statesman and to the 
public at large—as was my work on History. In 
this work, as in that, ] mean by “statesman,” not 
the man who is wholly uneducated, but the man who 
has taken the round of courses usual in the case of 
freemen or of students of philosophy. For the 
man who has given no thought to virtue and to 
practical wisdom, and to what has been written about 
them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. 

23. And so, after I had written my Historical 
Sketches, which have been useful, I suppose, for 
moral and political philosophy, I determined to write 
the present treatise also; for this work itself is 
based on the same plan, and is addressed to the 
same class of readers, and particularly to men of 
exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my 
Historical Sketches only the incidents in the lives of 
distinguished men are recotded, while deeds that 
are petty and ignoble are omitted, so in this work 
ing the course of events prior to the opening and subsequent 
to the close of the History of Polybius. The first part was 
merely an outline of historical events, while the latter part 


presented a complete history from 146 n.c. to the time of the 
Empire. 
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Tapareimerat, cavradba, def TA puLKpa Kal Tat 
apavh Taparréumrery, év Oé Tols ev0oFous Kal pmeyd- 
ous Kab év otf TO TpaypaTiKoy Kal ev LUN LOVEVTOV 
Kal Hou Ova piBeuv. caddrrep Té 1 Kal év trois 
KONOT oO LKOLS épryors ov TO Kal? exaoTov aKpBes 
SnToupen, GNA TOUS: KaGorov TPO EXOMEY baAXO?, 
eb KaroS TO 6Xov: oUTaS Ka TOUTOLS bet moueta Bat 
THY KpLoLw. Kohoa a oupy ta, yap Tes Kab avr, Ta, 
peyaha ppavovoa TOs exer Kal Ta brAa, wAHY et 
TL xuvelv Stvatas Kalb TOV pak p@y TOV pirerdhpova 
Kab TOV TPAY LAT LOY. OTL pev ov omoudaiov TO 
Tpokeimevoyv Epyov Kal dirocop@ mpérov, TadTa 
eipya Ow. 


I] 


1. Ke dé TONNOY TPoeeTOvT@y emuxerpobmev Kat 
avrol eye Tepl TOY avTay, OUT w peum Teor, ap 
pa Kal Tov avToy TpoTrOY OueAeryx OG wev EXELVOLS 
awavrTa Réyovtes. UrortauBdvoynev 8 ddrov 
GdX0 Te KaTopOwodvrwv Aro TOAV [épos ETL TOD 
Epyou detimrerOas: mpos ols av Kal pLKpov Tpoc- 
AaBety durpIdev, ieavny bet Tider Oat Tpopacty 
Tis emixerpyrens. Kab yap on) TONU TL TOLS VUV 
) TOV ‘Popaioy émuxparera Kal TOY TapOvatiay 
THS TOLAUTAS éyrres plas® “pod bédwxe: Kadam ep Tots 
TpoTépors méya TL 1 “AdeEavdpov oTpareta,® OS 
dyow “Epatocbévns. 6 pey yap THs “Acias 

1 re, Meineke, for ye. 


2 xaOd@ep trois mpotépois péya ti H “Adrekdvopov orparela, 
C. Miller, for xa@dmep rots werd tiv “AAckavipov orparelav. 
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also I must leave untouched what is petty and in- 
conspicuous, and devote my attention to what is 
noble and great, and to what contains the practically 
useful, or memorable, or entertaining. Now just as 
in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do 
not examine each individual part with minute care, 
but rather consider the general effect and endeavour 
to see if the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should 
this book of mine be judged. For it, too, is a 
colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about 
large things only, and wholes, except as some petty 
thing may stir the interest of the studious or the 
practical man. I have said thus much to show that 
the present work is a serious one, and one worthy of 
a philosopher. 
II 

1. Ir I, too, undertake to write upon a subject that 
has been treated by many others before me, I should 
not be blamed therefor, unless I prove to have dis- 
cussed the subject in every respect as have my 
predecessors. Although various predecessors have 
done excellent work in various fields of geography, 
yet I assume that a large portion of the work still 
remains to be done; and if I shall be able to make 
even small additions to what they have said, that 
must be regarded as a sufficient excuse for my under- 
taking. Indeed, the spread of the empires of the 
Romans and of the Parthians has presented to 
geographers of to-day a considerable addition to our 
empirical knowledge of geography, just as did the 
campaign of Alexander to geographers of earlier 
times, as Eratosthenes points out. For Alexander 
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TOAMY avexdruvev uty Kal TOV Bopeiwv THs 
> ¢ / an e 4 6 
Eipemrns aravta péypt tod “Iotpou: ot 6€ Po- 
a An / 
patoe ta écrrépia TAS Evdpomns adwavTa péype 

7 A nm / 
"AXB10s motapod tod thy Tepuaviay diva dias- 
poovtos, tad te mépav “Iotpov ra péxpt Tupa 
ToTamoo Ta Oé éréxewwa péypt Matwrdv Kai Tis 
eis Koryous terevtadocns tapadias Mibpiddrns o 

/ 
krnbels Kirdtwp éroince yvopiua Kal ol éxetvov 
f e \ n \ \ \ © 
otpatnyot ot 6€ Tlap@vato: ra wept thy Tpra- 
\ 

viav Kal thy Baxtpiaviny Kal tods trrép rovTav 
SKvdas yvapipwrépovs Huty erroinoay, rrov 
yvoptfouévous vrd THY TpoTEepovy wate &yorpev 
div TL Néyety TAéOV TOV TPO HuaV. opay O EoraL 
lon a va) \ 
TOTO padtoTa éy Tois AdyoLS TOtS TPOS TOdS TPO 
¢ on e \ ‘ / n be \ ’ 
NUOV, NTTOV [LEV TOUS TAAL, WANOV O€ TOUS MET 
"Epatoobévyn Kal avtov éxeivov' ods elKos SaowmTep 
mwotvpabéorepot TAV TONAMY YyeyovaTl, TOTOUTM 
SucereyKTorépous eivat Tols Votepov, dv Ts TANp- 
LEAOS Aéywoty. ef O avayxacOncbpeOd Tov Tots 
avrois ayTudéyerv, ols padtora émaxodovGobpev 
Kata TAXA,” Sef cuyyvouny eyew. ob} yap 
MpOKELTaL TPOS amavtas avTihéyew, ANA TOdS 
yey ToAdovs €av, ols pundé axorovbety ator 
éxetvous 6€ Stastav, ods gv Tols TrEioTOIS KATwP- 

Q f v 3 \ Oe ‘\ ‘7 
wxoTas topev. érrel ovdé mpos Atravras dtdo- 

1 uéxpi, Meineke, for néxpis. 
2 Kara ThAAG, Cobet, for car’? ZAAa. 





1 Danube. 2 Elbe. 3 Dniester. 
4 Sea of Azov. 5 Southern Caucasia. 
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opened up for us geographers a great part of Asia 
and all the northern part of Europe as far as the 
Ister 1 River ; the Romans have made known all the 
western part of Europe as far as the River Albis? 
(which divides Germany into two parts), and the 
regions beyond the Ister as far as the Tyras® 
River; and Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, and his 
generals have made known the regions beyond the 
Tyras as far as Lake Maeotis* and the line of coast 
that ends at Colchis®; and, again, the Parthians have 
increased our knowledge in regard to Hyrcania and 
Bactriana, and in regard to the Scythians who live 
north of Hyrcania and Bactriana, all of which 
countries were but imperfectly known to the earlier 
geographers. I therefore may have something more 
to say than my predecessors. This will become 
particularly apparent in what I shall have to say in 
criticism of my predecessors, but my criticism has 
less to do with the earliest geographers than with 
the successors of Eratosthenes and Eratosthenes 
himself. For it stands to reason that because 
Eratosthenes and his successors have had wider 
knowledge than most geographers, it will be corres- 
pondingly more difficult for a later geographer to 
expose their errors if they say anything amiss. And 
it I shall, on occasion, be compelled to contradict 
the very men whom in all other respects I follow 
most closely, I beg to be pardoned ; for it is not my 
purpose to contradict every individual geographer, 
but rather to leave the most of them out of 
consideration—men whose arguments it is unseemly 
even to follow—and to pass upon the opinion of 
those men whom we recognize to have been correct 
in most cases, Indeed, to engage in philosophical 
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codeiy &Etov, mpoas ‘Eparocdevy dé Kal “Inmapyov 
Kal Hocerdaviov * kat LloxvBiov Kai &dXovs 
motte KANOV. 

2. Ipérov* oe eric KET T EOV ‘Epatoodevn, Tapa. 
nibbling pas Kab THY ‘Inrapxou T pos avrov 
dvrinoyiav. éore O° 0 ‘Eparoodevns oud 3 otTas 
EVKATATPOYATTOS, adore pnd “AOnvas avrov idelv 
packer, ¢ rep Toképov: émuxerpel Secxvuvat’ ovT’ 
em TocovTov TiaTOS, éb Scop mapedéEavro TLVES, 
kalmrep TAELTTOLS eEVTUX OY, as eipnKev avros, 
aryab ots dvSpdow. éyévovTo yap, dyoiv, @S Ov- 
démore, KATA TOUTOY TOV KaLLpov bh’ &va meptBorov 
Kal piav mor ot* Kar AploTova Kal “Apke- 
cthaov avOnoavres prrdcogor. ovx txavov & 
Oiuat TOTO, GNAG TO xpivewy KANBS, obs padrov 
mecotéov.2 0 6€ “ApKeciraov kal ‘Apia tava TOV 
Kal awrov avOnaavrov Kopupatovs TiOnow, 
“ATEN AS Te avT@ modus éott Kat Biwy, dv doe 
™ P@TOV avOwa mrepuBarety prrocodiay, ANN Guws 
TOMNGKLS ELTrELY av Tiva er avTOD TOUTO: 


olny éx paxéwv 6 Biwv. (Od. 18. 74) 


éy avrais yap tats aTropdcect TaUTaLs Lean 
aoéverav eudaiver TAS EQUTOD yveopns® TOD 
Lijvewvos tov Kirséws ponte: yevouevos "AOnunoe 


1“Irrapxov cal Moce:déviov, Spengel, for WooeSddvioy rad 
lnmapXov 5 Meineke following. 
* aparov, Spengel, for rpdérepov; Meineke following. 
3 96’, Meineke, for ody. 
4 Kal, Xylander deletes, after of; Meineke following. 
> weioréov, the correction of the prima manus, Spengel, 
A. Vogel, prefer, for mpoorréoy. 
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discussion with everybody is unseemly, but it is 
honourable to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
Poseidonius, Polybius, and others of their type. 

2. First, 1 must consider Eratosthenes, at the 
same time setting forth the objections which 
Hipparchus urges against the statements of 
Eratosthenes. Now Eratosthenes is not so open 
to attack as to warrant my saying that he never 
saw even Athens, as Polemon undertakes to prove; 
nor, on the other hand, is he so trustworthy as some 
have been taught to believe that he is—notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been associated with 
many eminent men, as he himself tells us. “ For,” 
says he, “philosophers gathered together at this 
particular time, as never before within one wall or 
one city; I refer to those who flourished in the time 
of Ariston and Arcesilaus.” But I do not think that 
sufficient ; what we need is a clear-cut judgment as 
to what teachers we should choose to follow. But 
he places Arcesilaus and Ariston at the head of the 
scholars who flourished in his day and generation; 
and Apelles is much in evidence with him, and so is 
Bion, of whom he says: “ Bion was the first to drape 
philosophy in embroidered finery”; and yet he states 
that people frequently applied to Bion the words: 
“Such a [thigh] as Bion [shews] from out his rags.” } 
Indeed, in these very statements Eratosthenes re- 
veals a serious infirmity in his own judgment; and 
because of this infirmity, although he himself 
studied in Athens under Zeno of Citium, he makes 


a nia allusion is to ‘‘the old man” Odysseus, 
c) 
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TOY pev exelvov SradeEapévev ovdevos PELVITAL, 
TOUS & éxeive dsevexDévras Kal @v S1adoxn | ov6e- 
pla oosterat, TOUTOUS avO foal pyc KATA TOV 
KaLpov exeivon. dn roe O€ Kal 4 rept TOV aryabey 
exdod eioa vr avrod Tparywareta Kal pederat Kat 
el Ts GAO ToLOUTO THY ayayny abTod Siore Ecos 
yv TOU TE Bovropevov pirocopely Kab TOU pn 
Gappotytos eynerpibery EaUTOY Eis THY oToaxKEow 
TAUTHY, GNNG [LOvov pexXpe TOD Soxeiy Tm polovTos, a 
Kab TapaBac tv TLVa TAVTNY dno TOV adhov TOY 
ey KUKNLOV TeTTOpLG HeVOU T pos Oraryoryny i) Kat 
TALOLaY" Tpomrov 6é Twa Kal év Tots GdRows gore 
TOLODTOS. ada éxeiva etd Ow? mpos O€ Ta vov 
em uxelpnT eo, boa Suvarr dy, emavopody THY 
yewypadiay, Kal mwp@Tov Orrep apTiws wUeEpeE- 
Géueba. 

3. Townrny yap eon mavra, orox alec Far yruy- 
ayoyias, ov didacKadas. TouvayTioy Sof i TradaLol 
pirooopiay Teva eyoure TpoOrny THY TOUT LENL, 
eladyoucay es Tov Biov 7pas éx véwv Kat d1bdo- 
KOUC ay 0m Kab maOn Kab m pagers pel HOovhs: 
oi S 7 peTEpol Kab joovoy TOLNT HY épacav eivar 
TOV copov. Oia Todro Kal Tous Tatdas ai Tov 
“EAM jHVOY TONES TPOTLITA Oa THs TOLNTLKIS 
maLdevovoty, ov uyayoytas yap Snmroubev 
prijs, aAXa Twp povic pov" Omrou ye Kab Ol pov- 
oukot Wdadreu Kal Nupileey Kal avrety S8doKorTes 


1 eideOw, Cobet, for édadw. 





1 The Greek word here used is significant. The parabasis 
formed a part of the Old Comedy, and was wholly incidental 
to the main action of the play. 
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no mention of any of Zeno’s successors, but speaks 
of those men who dissented from the teachings of 
Zeno and who failed to establish a school that lived 
after them as “flourishing” at that particular time. 
His treatise entitled On the Good, also, and his Studies 
wn Declamation, and whatever else he wrote of this 
nature, go to show his tendency, namely, that of the 
man who is constantly vacillating between his desire 
to be a philosopher and his reluctance to devote 
himself entirely to this profession, and who therefore 
succeeds in advancing only far enough to have the 
appearance of being a philosopher; or of the man 
who has provided himself with this as a diversion! 
from his regular work, either for his pastime or even 
amusement; and in a sense Eratosthenes displays 
this tendency in his other writings, too. But let 
this pass; for my present purpose I must correct 
Kratosthenes’ geography as far as possible ; and first, 
on the point which I deferred a while ago.? 

3. As I was saying, Eratosthenes contends that 
the aim of every poet is to entertain, not to instruct. 
The ancients assert, on the contrary, that poetry is a 
kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking us in 
our very boyhood, introduces us to the art of life 
and instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, in 
character, emotions, and actions. And our School 3 
goes still further and contends that the wise man 
alone is a poet. That is the reason why in Greece 
the various states educate the young, at the very 
beginning of their education, by means of poetry ; 
not for the mere sake of entertainment, of course, 
but for the sake of moral discipline. Why, even the 
musicians, when they give instruction in singing, in 


2 Page 23. * See Introduction, page xvi. 
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petamovoby Tae THS aperijs TAUTNS* TaLdsevTLKol 
yap elvat pact Kab emavoplarixol TOV nO dv. 
Tadra & ov povov Tape TOV Iv@ayopetwr a axovel 
éott heyovTor, anda Kab “Apia ro£evos olTws atro- 
paiverac. Kab “Opnpos be Tovs doLdous Tap po- 


wioTas elpnKe, KaAOdTEep Tov THS KAvTatpyyotpas 
puraxa, 


« f ? 
cg WON érrétenAev 


"Arpetdyns Tpoinvde xiav eipucbas dKortw, 
(Od. 3. 267) 


TOV Te AlytoOov ob mporepoyv avTis mepuyevécbar, 
Tp 
‘\ \ ’ \ v b] ~ ¥ 7 
TOV [LEV GOLOOV AYO €&> VTOV Ep unv 
KAGNDLTCED’ 
tiv & érwv érovear aviyaryev dvbde Sdpovee. 
(Od. 3. 270) 


Xwpis dé TOUTOY 6 "Eparoadevns EaUTO paxeTau 
puuicpov yap _Tpo Tihs ex Peions dmopucens é éva.p- 
Nopevos TOU Tepl THS yeoypadias hoyou gyoty 
dmavTas Kar’ apxas prroripes é every els TO péo ov 
pepery THY UTEP TOV TOLOUTOV ioropiay. “Opnpov 
youu bmrép Te TOV AlOvorrey boa émvGero KaTa- 
Xwpioar els THY moing w Kal mepl TOY KaT Alyu- 
mTOv Kal AoBunu, Ta O€ on KATO TY ‘BAAdda Kal 
TOUS guvEeyyUs TOTOUS Ka Atay TEPLEpYOS efevnvo- 
KEVAL, TOAUTPNPOVA eh THY Cio By Néeyorta 
(1. 2. 502), ‘AMaptov dé woujevta (ib. 503), 
eoxXaTowoay dé “AvOndova (ib. 508), Airasap dé 
THYAS ETrl Kndiacoto (2b. 523), Kal ovdepiay 
m poo Onxny KEVOS arroppimrely. ™OTEpOV ovv 0 
Tov TadTa IruyaywryovTe Eorxey 7) OUOdoKOVTE; 
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lyre-playing, or in flute-playing, lay claim to this 
virtue, for they maintain that these studies tend to 
discipline and correct the character. You may hear 
this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, 
but Aristoxenus also declares the same thing. And 
Homer, too, has spoken of the bards as disciplinarians 
in morality, as when he says of the guardian of 
Clytaemnestra: “ Whom the son of Atreus as he 
went to Troy strictly charged to keep watch over his 
wife’’; and he adds that Aegisthus was unable to 
prevail over Clytaemnestra until “he carried the 
bard to a lonely isle and left him there—while as for 
her, he led her to his house, a willing Jady with a 
willing lover.” But, even apart from this, Eratos- 
thenes contradicts himself; for shortly before the 
pronouncement above-mentioned, and at the very 
beginning of his treatise on geography, he says that 
from the earliest times all the poets have been eager 
to display their knowledge of geography; that 
Homer, for instance, made a place in his poems for 
everything that he had learned about the Ethiopians 
and the inhabitants of Egypt and Libya, and that he 
has gone into superfluous detail in regard to Greece 
and the neighbouring countries, speaking of Thisbe 
as the “haunt of doves,’ Haliartus as “ grassy,” 
Anthedon as “on the utterreost borders,” Lilaea as 
“by the springs of Cephisus’’; and he adds that 
Homer never lets fall an inappropriate epithet. 
Well then, I ask, is the poet who makes use of these 
epithets like a person engaged in entertaining, or in 
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vn Ata, &rXra Tabra pep obras elpnke, TH O & 
THS ataOnoews Kat ovTOS Kal Got repatooylas 
pub ots TETANPOKATW. | ovKoby exXphy OUT aS 
eimeiy, OTL ToLNT NS Tas TH Mev puxayoryias Yapev 
jedvov exhéper, TA be didacKkantass o & EM NVEYKEY, 
bt, yruyayoyias pwovov, d:dacKxarias é ov. Kal 
mpoomeprepyaceral Te," muvOavopevos Th cup Bar- 
eras pos aperny momntod Tokay vrapfac TO- 
Tov EMT ELpOV 1) oTpaTnyias  yewpytas 4) pnropicis 
1) ota, &7 mepiTovely avT@ TEES éBourn Onc av; TO 
pev ou anavra Enrely meperrovety avT@ Tpoek- 
TUMTOVTOS av tus Gein TH pirore pla, as av et Tis, 
oyaiv 7) “Inmapyxos, "ATTEKNS elpeoteovns KaTap- 
Ton” Kal & pn dvvaras hépeuv para Kab OyXvas, 
ovTaS éxelvou wav pana Kab Twacav TEXUND. 
TOUTO pay on opbas av Aeyors, @ ‘EparooGeves: 
éxetva, 0 ovK apbds, aparpovpevos avrov THY 
TocaUTHY ToAU La ELaV Kaul THY TOLNTLRNY rypawdy 
pvloroyiav aropaivan, n O€O0THL TETTELD, pys,” 
) ay avTn painrat uxayoylas olKelov. apa 
yap ovdé Tols GK pow LeVvOts TOV ToenT ay ovoev 
oupBarrerat ™ pos GpeT ny ; éyoo € 70 TONEY 
umapfar TOT OY EHTEL POV q oTparnyias uy yewpyias 
7) PNTOPLKAS, ATED 1) AKPOATLS, WS ELKOS, TrEpLTrOLEl. 


ei aM ve, Toup, for mporetepyaceral ye (mpoc- 
enepyaceral ye); Meineke {Vind. 239) approving, but not 
inserting. 

‘ Karapren, Madvig, for xarnyopoin; A. Vogel approving. 

3 oys, Groskurd, for gyciv; Forbiger following. 





1 The ‘“ eiresione” was an olive (or laurel) branch adorned 
with the first-fruits of a given land and carried around to 
the accompaniment of a song of thanksgiving and prayer. 
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instructing? “The latter, of course,” you reply ; 
“but while these epithets have been used by him 
for purposes of instruction, everything beyond the 
range of observation has been filled, not only by 
Homer but by others also, with mythical marvels.” 
Eratosthenes, then, should have said that “every 
poet writes partly for purposes of mere entertain- 
ment and partly for instruction”; but his words 
were “mere entertainment and not instruction.” 
And Eratosthenes gives himself quite unnecessary 
pains when he asks how it adds to the excellence of 
the poet for him to be an expert in geography, or in 
generalship, or in agriculture, or in rhetoric, or in any 
kind of special knowledge with which some people 
have wished to invest him. Now the desire to 
endow Homer with all knowledge might be regarded 
as characteristic of a man whose zeal exceeds the 
proper limit, just as would be the case if a man-—to 
use a comparison of Hipparchus—should hang 
apples and pears, or anything else that it cannot 
bear, on an Attic “eiresione”!; so absurd would it be 
to endow Homer with all knowledge and with every 
art. You may be right, Eratosthenes, on that point, 
but you are wrong when you deny to Homer the 
possession of vast learning, and go on to declare that 
poetry is a fable-prating old wife, who has been 
permitted to “invent’’ (as you call it) whatever she 
deems suitable for purposes of entertainment. 
What, then? Is no contribution made, either, to the 
excellence of him who hears the poets recited— 
I again refer to the poet’s being an expert in 
geography, or generalship, or agriculture, or rhetoric, 
in which subjects one’s hearing of poetry naturally 
invests the poet with special knowledge? 
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4,°AXAKA pny Tabrd ye TaVTO, 0 TOUTS 
‘Odvuccet T pooner, Ov Tév TAY TOV arora 
apEeTH TATH KOT pEL’ OUTOS yap avTa 


TONA@Y avOpanwv idev dotea Kal voor éyva, 
(Od. 1. 3) 


OUTOS TE O 


elo@s Tavtotous Te OdNOUS Kal dea TUKVA. 
ottos © 6 “wrodtmopOos” del Neyouevos Kal TO 
"Tsov éXeov 

Bounh Kal peeotct Kat nm eporrmiou rey" 


TovTou y ExT opievoto Kab €x Tupos aiOopévoto 
Aupw vooTHcarpey, (il. 10. 246) 


oyaiv 6 Atoundns. Kal nv ért ye TH yewpyia 
oeuviveTas’ Kab yap év BiTE®s 


év roin’ Opemavov Mev eyou evKapTres Eyvoupt, 
Kal dé ov ToOloY exots’ (Od. 18. 368) 


Kab év apoTe, 


TO KE pe tOots, EL OKA SinveKéa TpoTapotuny. 
(Od. 18. 875) 
Kat ovx “Opnpos ev oTM hpovet rept TOUTOD, 
ovxl 6é  mdvtes ob TeTraLOevpeVOL peaprupt 
Xpovrat TP TOLNTh, as opGds heyovTt, meph TOU 
THY TOLAUTHVY ewmerpiay eis Ppdovnow cuvretiverv 
POeTa. 

5. “H &¢ pyTtopurn ppovnats éoTt onmou wept 
Aoyous" wy éqridetxvuTat Tap Orgy THD moinow 
‘Oduccevs ev 7H Avareipa, évy tais Attais, év 
7H IlpecBeia, ev 9 pyoiv’ (Z1. 2; 9; 3) 
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4, Assuredly Homer has attributed all knowledge 
of this kind, at least, to Odysseus, whom he adorns 
beyond his fellows with every kind of excellence ; 
for his Odysseus “ of many men the towns did see 
and minds did learn,’ and he is the man who “is 
skilled in all the ways of wile and cunning device.” 
Odysseus is continually spoken of as “the sacker 
of cities”? and as the capturer of Troy “ by means 
of his counsels and his persuasiveness and his 
deceitful arts”; and Diomedes says of him: “ But 
while he cometh with me, even out of burning fire 
might we both return.” More than that, Odysseus 
prides himself on being a farmer. For instance, 
with regard to reaping he says: “In the deep grass 
might the match be, and might I have a crooked 
scythe, and thou another like it”; and with regard 
to ploughing: “ Then shouldst thou see me, whether 
or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before 
me.’ And not only does Homer thus possess 
wisdom about these matters, but all enlightened 
men cite the poet as a witness whose words are 
true, to prove that practical experience of this kind 
contributes in the highest d&gree to wisdom. 

5. Rhetoric is, to be sure, wisdom applied to 
discourse ; and Odysseus displays this gift through- 
out the entire Iliad, in the Trial, in the Prayers, 
and in the Embassy, where Homer says : “ But when 
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GNX’ OTe Oy bra Te pweyadny ex atHOeos ely 
Kal érea vipddecoty éorxoTa Yetmepinow, 
> XN 4 +> AA > > 2 \ bd 
ove ay erect Odvahi y épicoeve Spots dAXos. 
(Zl. 3. 221) 


Tis dy ovv wrovtdBot tov dvvduevov tromnrtiv 
elo dyely pntopevovtas étépous Kal oTpaTynyoovras 
Kal Ta dArG ériderkvupevous TA THS apeTns epya, 
avrov eivar Tov drvdpav &a Kal tTév Bavparto- 
TOLOY, YonTEvEly ovoY Kal KohaKevElY TOY aKxpoa- 
Thy Suvapuevov, merely S€ pndév; mpotépayv: & 
OVS apEeTHVY TOLNTOD AéyoLmev AY HYTLVODY AAXND, 
THY pluntixny Tod Biov dia NOYoV. Tas av 
ovy putpotto despos ay tov Biov Kal adpav; 
ov yap olTm dapev THY TOV ToInTdy aperry 
@oel* TexTovav % YarKéwv' adr éxeivn per 
ovdevos EyveTas Kadov Kal ceuvod, %) dé rosnTov 
cuvéleveTa TH ToD avOpwrov, Kal ovy oldv Te 
ayabov yevéoOar Townriy, un mpdoTEepov yervnbévTa 
dvdpa ayador. 

6. To dé 8% xat thy pntopixny adhaipetcOas 
TOV ToLnTHY TEerhéws ahedodvros Huay éott. TL 
yap obra pntoptKor, OS ppdors; th S obT 
mowntixov; Tus & apeivav Ounpov dpacat; vi 
Ata, GN érépa ppdous % TounT LAT. 7O ye eet, 
@s Kal év avTh TH ToumTiKh  Tpayex) Kal 
KO BLK, Kal & #0 mech 1 loropixn) Kat 7 biKa- 
wiKy apa yap ovd oO NOyos €oTi yerixds, od etdy 


1 zporépav, Meineke, for rérepov; C, Miiller approving. 

Ws eld : 7 po. ’ app g 

* aoe, Corais, for &s #; Meineke following; C. Muller 
approving. 
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he uttered his great voice from his chest, and words 
like unto the snowflakes of winter, then could no 
mortal man contend with Odysseus.’’ Who, then, 
can assume that the poet who is capable of in- 
troducing other men in the réle of orators, or of 
generals, or in other réles that exhibit the ac- 
complishments of the art of rhetoric, is himself but 
one of the buffoons or jugglers, capable only of 
bewitching and flattering his hearer but not of 
helping him? Nor can we assume that any ex- 
cellence of a poet whatever is superior to that which 
enables him to imitate life through the means of 
speech. How, then, can a man imitate life if he has 
no experience of life and isa dolt? Of course we 
do not speak of the excellence of a poet in the same 
sense as we speak of that of a carpenter or a black- 
smith ; for their excellence depends upon no inherent 
nobility and dignity, whereas the excellence of a 
poet is inseparably associated with the excellence 
of the man himself, and it is impossible for one to 
become a good poet unless he has previously become 
a good man. 

6. So, then, to deny the art of rhetoric to Homer 
is to disregard my position entirely. For what is 
so much a part of rhetoric as style}? And what 
is so much a part of poetry? And who has sur- 
passed Homer in style?? “ Assuredly,” you answer, 
“but the style of poetry is different from that of 
rhetoric.” In species, yes; ust as in poetry itself 
the style of tragedy differs from that of comedy, 
and in prose the style of history differs from that 
of forensic speech. Well then, would you assert 
that discourse is not a generic term, either, whose 
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eo yore Bel ot he ek pe \ 
O EupeTpos Kalb o relos; i NOyos mév, PyTOpLKds 
\ 
Sé Adryos ove Erte yevixos Kal dpdots Kab aperh 
Adyou; ws 8 eElmely, o Telos AOyos, 6 ye KaTeE- 
TKEVATMEVOS, PLUNLA TOU TOLNTLKOD éoTL. Tpw- 
TLOTa Yap % ToLNTLKN KaTaoKEevn TapHdOev eis 
TO pécov Kab evdoxiunoev’ eita éxetyny ppov- 
pevot, AVaaVTES TO péTPOV, TaAAA 5é hurAdEaVTES 
Ta TomTiKa ouvéypatray ot wept Kadpov cat 
¢ “A 
Depexvdn kal “Exaraiov .eita of torepov, adac- 
podrTes dei TL TOV ToLlovTwY, els TO VoD Eldos 
KaTHyayov, @s ay amd throvs tivds: Kkabdrrep 
ya \ \ , / nn \ 
dy Tis Kab THY Koppdiay dain AaBeiy Thy 
cvoTacl amo THS Tpay@dias, Kal ToD KaT 
attri trirous caTtaBiBacbeicay eis TO Noyoesdés 
vuvl karovpevov. Kal TO deidey b€ avtTl Tov 
dpaley tiOéuevov Tapa Tois wadat TAavTO TODTO 
ral \ 

éxpaptupel, Ssdte thy) Kal apyt Ppdcews KarTe- 
oKevacpéevns Kalb pntopirhns vrrhpEev 1) troimreKy). 
airy yap MpoceypHoato TH pmédet KATA TAS émL- 
} / A S > i f x 0 fy 
el€ers' TovTO & av Ndryos pewertapévos % WON, 
ad’ ob 3} par@diayv 7 eeyov Kal Tpaywdiav Kal 
, vy > 9 5} \ ; ’ > 4 
Kwpwdiav. WoT érecd1 To Ppalew TpwTicta él 

a nm \ 3 INA 
THs TounTiKhs éAéyeTo dpdcews, avty Oé wer @OFs 
wrhpee wap éxeivos, TO aeldey avTols TO avTO 
TO dpakew.2 xataypnoapévav 8 avtav Oatépw 

1 Adyos pemertopévos } BSH, A, Miller, for gd) 7 Adyos 
EMEA Lo MEVOS. 

2 afrn 5 wer Bdis Safipke wap” éxelvors, 7d aetdev adrots rd 
abrd r@ gppdtew, Spengel, for airy 5& per gdis, rd aeldecv 
abrots Td) abrd TO pace wtripte wap éxelvois; C. Muller 
approving. 
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species are metrical discourse and prose discourse ? 
Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest sense, generic, 
while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style 
is simply an excellence of discourse ?—But prose 
discourse—I mean artistic prose—is, I may say, 
an imitation of poetic discourse; for poetry, as 
an art, first came upon the scene and was first to 
win approval. Then came Cadmus, Pherecydes, 
Hecataeus, and their followers, with prose writings 
in which they imitated the poetic art, abandoning 
the use of metre but in other respects preserving 
the qualities of poetry. Then subsequent writers 
took away, each in his turn, something of these 
qualities, and brought prose down to its present 
form, as from a sublime height. In the same way 
one might say that comedy took its structure from 
tragedy, but that it also has been degraded—from 
the sublime height of tragedy to its present “ prose- 
like” style, as it is called. And further, the fact 
that the ancients used the verb “sing’’ instead 
of the verb “tell” + bears witness to this very 
thing, namely, that poetry was the source and 
origin of style, I mean ornate, or rhetorical, style. 
For when poetry was recited, it employed the 
assistance of song; this combination formed melodic 
discourse, or “ode”; and from “ode” they began 
to use the terms rhapsody, tragedy, and comedy. 
Therefore, since “tell” 1 was first used in reference 
to poetic “style”? and since among the ancients 
this poetic style was accompanied by song, the 
term “sing’’ was to them equivalent to the term 
“tell” ; and then after they had misused the 
former of these two terms by applying it to prose 
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No dN “ A / \ 3. \ Q / ¢ / 

Kab ert tod meCod Noyou, Kat éri Odrepov 4 KaTa- 
\ 7 

xpnots StéBn. Kat avTo O€ TO TeCov eyOHvas Tov 
nm \ 

dvev Tod mwéTpov AOoyov éudaives TOV aro Drpous 

\ / \ 3 f > )) 

Tos KaTaBavTa Kal oynpaTos eis TOvdados. 

7. “AAN otb6é Ta ctveyyus povov, woTrEp 
"Epatocbévns eipnxe, Kal ta &y tots “EXXnow, 
GNA Kal TOV TOPPwW TWOAKA Aéyes Kal Oe aKpl- 
Beias”"Opnpos cat padrov ye TOV VotEpoy puGo- 

Pn) f 
NovyelTaL, OU WAVTA TEPATEVOMEVOS, ANAG Kal TPOS 
3 f b nN A / XN 
émioTHiuny GdANyopav 7 SiacKevdlov ) Snpa- 
vas) A \ \ \ \ "O86 f 
yoyov aAdka Te Kal Ta TeEpl THY VOTEWS 

f \ @ ‘ ? / ? 
TAGVHY Tept HS ToAAa dvapapTdver, TOUS T 
3 \ ? > , \ 3 \ \ 
éEnynras pAvdpovs arropaivwv Kat avTov Tov 
Tomy: mepl wv a&vov eimety dud tAeLoven. 

8. Kat mparov ott tovs pvOovs amedéEavto 

9 t \ la > \ \ € / 
OvXY Ol ToOlNnTaL povoy, AANA Kab al Toes 
TON WpoTepov Kal ot vouobétat Tod yYpycipov 
xapw, Prg&pavTes els TO hvakdv mafos Tod 

nm 7 \ 4 
hoytKod Cour Pirecdyuov yap avOpw7os:! mpoot- 
X f \ , 9 a 5 
pov O€ TovTOV TO iAomvlov: évTedbev ovdv 
dpyeta. Ta Tatdia axpoacfar Kal Kowwvely 
AGywu éml wAelov. aitiov 8, GSTs Katwvoroyia 
f 3 e a > FY / / 
tis éotiv Oo pdOos, ov Ta KabeotnKéta dpalor, 
> 3 iva \ A € \ \ ‘\ x \ 
GAN érepa wapa tavTa: Ou S€ TO KaLvoy Kal 
e 4 fal 
0 un TMpoTepoy éyvw tis: TodTO 8 avTo éote Kal 


1 GvOpwros, Meineke, for &v@pwros; Cobet also indepen- 
dently. 
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discourse, the misuse passed over to the latter 
term also. And, furthermore, the very fact that 
non-metrical discourse was termed “ pedestrian ”’ 
indicates its descent from a height, or from a chariot, 
to the ground. 

7. Nor, indeed, is the statement of Eratosthenes 
true that Homer speaks only of places that are near 
by and in Greece; on the contrary, he speaks also 
of many places that are distant; and when Homer 
indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than 
the later writers, since he does not deal wholly 
in marvels, but for our instruction he also uses 
allegory, or revises myths, or curries popular favour, 
and particularly in his story of the wanderings of 
Odysseus; and Eratosthenes makes many mistakes 
when he speaks of these wanderings and declares 
that not only the commentators on Homer but also 
Homer himself are dealers in nonsense. But it is 
worth my while to examine these points more in 
detail. 

8. In the first place, I remark that the poets were 
not alone in sanctioning myths, for long before the 
poets the states and the lawgivers had sanctioned 
them as a useful expedient, since they had an insight 
into the emotional nature of the reasoning animal ; 
for man is eager to learn, and his fondness for tales 
is a prelude to this quality. It is fondness for tales, 
then, that induces children to give their attention to 
narratives and more and mofe to take part in them. 
The reason for this is that myth is a new language 
to them—a language that tells them, not of things as 
they are, but of a different set of things. And what 
is new is pleasing, and so is what one did not know 
before; and it is just this that makes men eager to 
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To ToLovv pirerdjuova. brav 6é mpooh Kal TO 
Gavpactov Kal To TepaTddes, érritetves THY 
¢ a e¢ b) \ a f f b] 
noovnv, Hrep éott Tou pavOdvew Pidtpov. KAT 
apyas uev ody avayKn rotovros Seréact Yphabat, 
mpovovons Oé THS HAtKlas érl THY THY dvToY 
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enKéte Seopévns KorAdKwv. Kalb idsaTyns 6é Tas 
Kal aGmaisevTos TpdTOV TLVa Trails éote hiropvbe? 
Te @TAUTWS Opotws S€ Kal O Temaldeupévos 
peTpios* ovdé yap ovTos icyver TH oyiopa, 
f \ \ \ 3 X Rd 3 \ ? > 
mpocerts O€ Kat TO éx tratbos eGos. érrei 8 ov 
povoy 700, ardr\a Kat hoPepoy TO TEepaTdoes, 
ipbotépwav éorl thy eidOv ypela mpos Te TOUS 
Tatoas Kab Tous év HAtKia: Tols Te yap Tatol 
mpoobépopev Tovs des pvGous ets mpoTpoTiy, 
eis amrotpomy dé tovs goPepots. 4% Te yap 
Adpta podOos éore cal 7 Topye cai 6 Edearrns 
tf cal 
kal 4 MopporvKn. ot Te roddol TOY Tas TodrELS 
oixovvT@Y Eis pev mTpoTpoTiy dyovTar Tots Hdéot 
Tov p00my, Tay dxovwoot TOV ToLnTaY avdpaya- 
f YS PS f ? ¢ / 
Orypata pvGa@dy déenyoupévov, otov “Hpakdéous 
4 By / x \ \ “ f 
aOrovs % Oncéws, 7 Timas Tapa Pedy veuwopévas, 
a ‘ f roa \ aA / By f 
n vn Bia opaor ypadas  Ecava 4 wrAdopata 
TOLaUTNY Tia TepiTégecay Uroonmaivovta juv- 
tf bd 
Gwdyn eis amotporny Oé, Stay KorAdoes Tapa 
“ ‘ t 3 
Geay kai poBous Kal amethas 7) 1d AOyov H Sid 
4 n 
TUT@v aopadtov! tivav mpocdéyovTar, 4 Kal 


* goparwr, Kramer, Meineke, for ddpwv, above which ar is 
written in A. See Classical Journal 1814, 113. 
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learn. But if you add thereto the marvellous and 
the portentous, you thereby increase the pleasure, 
and pleasure acts as a charm to incite to learning. 
At the beginning we must needs make use of such 
bait for children, but as the child advances in years 
we must guide him to the knowledge of facts, when 
once his intelligence has become strong and no 
longer needs to be coaxed. Now every illiterate and 
uneducated man is, in a sense, a child, and, like a 
child, he is fond of stories; and for that matter, so 
is the half-educated man, for his reasoning faculty 
has not been fully developed, and, besides, the 
mental habits of his childhood persist in him. Now 
since the portentous is not only pleasing, but fear- 
inspiring as well, we can employ both kinds of myth 
for children, and for grown-up people too. In the 
case of children we employ the pleasing myths to 
spur them on, and the fear-inspiring myths to deter 
them ; for instance, Lamia! is a myth, and so are 
the Gorgon, and Ephialtes,? and Mormolyce.? Most 
of those who live in the cities are incited to emulation 
by the myths that are pleasing, when they hear the 
poets narrate mythical deeds of heroism, such as the 
Labours of Heracles or of Theseus, or hear of 
honours bestowed by gods, or, indeed, when they 
sce paintings or primitive images or works of sculp- 
ture which suggest any similar happy issue of fortune 
in mythology; but they. are deterred from evil 
courses when, either through descriptions or through 
typical representations of objects unseen, they learn 
of divine punishments, terrors, and threats—or even 

1 A familiar female goblin, devourer of children, in the 
ancient nursery-legends. 

* The giant whose eyes were put out by Apollo and 
Heracles. 3 A female goblin. 
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TO TEVOTL mepiTrec ely TLvas’ ov yap oxhov yer 
YUVALEOY Kal TAVTOS xvdaiov ™hajBous eraryaryely 
NOYP Suvarov prrooohe, Kat mpoxaréc ac Ga * 
mpos eveéBerav Kal dovornta Kol Tio TW, GNA 
def xai® desordatmovias: todTo 8 ovK dvev pv- 
Gorrotias Kat TEpaTelas. KEPAUYOS yap Kab airyls 
Kab Tplatva Kat apTades Kab Spadkovres Kab 
Pups oroyya, TOV Gey Orda, pvdos Kat Taioa 
Geodoyia apyaixn: Tada, 5 amedeEavro ot Tas 
TOMTELAS KATATTHS dpEvor HoppodvKas TWAS 7 pos 
TOUS uNT Loppovas. TOLAUTNS dé THS pvdorrotias 
ovans Kah KATAOTpEpovans Eis TO KOLVOULKOD Kal 
TO TOT LKOV Tob Riou ox pa Kab TV TOV bTov 
loropian, ol bey apxatot THY TaLoLcKND ayoyny 
épvdatap pEX pL TOV TEAELWY ULKLOD, Kal bea, 
TOUNT LAS ‘cavers caodpoviver at Taoa aaKlay 
vréXaBov* Xpovots o Dorepov y THS loroptas 
ypay Kau a voy _ Piros opia Tapers) vO ev eis 
pécov. auTn per ov 7 pos OAiyous, 7 O€ TOLNTLKY 
Snpopedearépar Kat Oéar pa TAnpody Svpapern 4) 
Sé 62 Tod ‘Omsjpou brepBardovtas. Kab ob TPO- 
ge bé t ioTopLKol Kal huoikot pvOoypadot. 

9. “Are 3) T POs TO TaLLOevTLKOY el00S TOUS poe 
Gous ava épov 0 TOUNTHS eppovrile* TONY {Epos 
Tarn Gods: “éy & érides” (71. 18. 541) wal Yredbos, 
TO pev ar odex opevos, T@ O€ Onuaywyay Kal oTpa- 
THYOY Ta AHO. 


* ye, Meineke, for re; C. Miller approving. 
2 rpoxarérarbat, is retained against Meineke’s Mm poo Kar- 
écacbae; A. Miller and C. Muller approving. 
® Sd, Cohet deletes, before Sexo darpovias. 
* éppdvrife, Cobet, from the margin of A, for éopdyrice. 
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when they merely believe that men have met with 
such experiences. For in dealing with a crowd of 
women, at least, or with any promiscuous ‘mob, a 
philosopher cannot influence them by reason or 
exhort them to reverence, piety and faith ; nay, there 
is need of religious fear also, and this cannot be 
aroused without myths and marvels. For thunder- 
bolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus-lances,— 
arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire 
ancicnt theology. But the founders of states gave 
their sanction to these things as bugbears wherewith 
to scare the simple-minded. Now since this is the 
nature of mythology, and since it has come to have 
its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well 
as in the history of actual facts, the ancients clung 
to their system of education for children and applied 
it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry 
they believed that they could satisfactorily discipline 
every period of life. But now, after a long time, 
the writing of history and the present-day philosophy 
have come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for 
the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people 
at Jarge and can draw fall houses-—and this is excep- 
tionally true of the poetry of Homer. And the early 
historians and physicists were also writers of myths, 
9. Now inasmuch as Momer referred his myths 
to the province of education, he was wont to pay 
considerable attention to the truth. “And he 
mingled therein” a false element also, giving his 
sanction to the truth, but using the false to win the 
favour of the populace and to out-general the masses. 
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ws O° Ore Tis ypuaoy TeptyedeTas apyUp@ avijp, 
(Od. 6. 232) 


otras éxelvos tats adnOéow wepimereiats mpoce- 
Tider! pdGov, jdivev Kab Koouav THY dpdcw 
mpos 5€ TO avTO TérXOS TOD laoTopLKOd Kal TOD TA 
dvTa Aéyovtos BrSrrwov. obtw dh tov Te Idcaxdv 
Tohkewov yeyovora waparaBov éxdcunoce Tats 
pouPorotiats, Kal THY Odvaecéws TAAYHY OoAUTWS 
exe pndevos O€ aGAnOods avdmrtew Keviy Teparo- 
Noytav ovy ‘Opunpexcv. wpoorimre yap, ws elKos, 
as mi@avetepoy av otTw Tis WevdolTO, ef KaTA- 
ploryos Te Kab avTdv Tov adAnOwadv-? dep Kat 
TlorvBios dnote wept tis “Oduvccéws wAdvs ért- 
YElpav* ToLovTo & earl Kal TO 


/ ¢t “ 
toxe Yrevoea ToAAa Kéyor ETUMOLTLY OO0Ta" 


(Od. 19. 203) 


ov yap wdavtTa, addXa ToANGd, érel oUS ay iv 
éruporow opota. édraBev oby Tapa THs tatopias 
Tas apyds. Kal yap Tov Alorov® suvactevoat 
ono. tev wept tiv Attrdpavy vicwv, Kab TOV 
wept thy Aityny cat Aeovtivyy KukXoras Kat 
Aatotpuyovas a&evous tiwis 800 Kal Ta wept 
TOV TopO mov ampooTédacTa Ella. TOlS TOTE, Kat 
thy XdpvBdw Kat to SevrAdraov bd Anorav 
KatéyecOas. ote 88 Kel Tots dAXous TaY UO 
‘Opunpou Aeyouevay év &AXots TOTOLs (etopotpev 
ottw dé xat tTods Kipupepious eid@s oixotytas 

1 mpocerider, Corais, for rpooerertife: ; Cobet independently, 


2 On the passage oftw 5h... dandivdv, see R. Zimmermann, 
Hermes 23, 125. % Aiddov, Meineke, for AfoaAov. 
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“ And as when some skilful man overlays gold upon 
silver,” just so was Homer wont to add a mythical 
element to actual occurrences, thus giving flavour 
and adornment to his style; but he has the same 
end in view as the historian or the person who 
narrates facts. So, for instance, he took the Trojan 
war, an historical fact, and decked it out with his 
myths; and he did the same in the case of the 
wanderings of Odysseus ; but to hang an empty story 
of marvels on something wholly untrue is not 
Homer’s way of doing things. For it occurs to us 
at once, doubtless, that a man will lie more plausibly 
if he will mix in some actual truth, just as Polybius 
says, when he is discussing the wanderings of 
Odysseus. This is what Homer himself means when 
he says of Odysseus: “So he told many lies in the 
likeness of truth ;’’ for Homer does not say “all” 
but “many” lies; since otherwise they would not 
have been “ in the likeness of truth.” Accordingly, 
he took the foundations of his stories from history. 
For instance, history says that Aeolus was once king 
over the islands about Lipara, and that the Cyclopes 
and the Laestrygonians, inhospitable peoples, were 
lords over the region about Aetna and Leontine; 
and that for this reason the region about the Strait 
might not be visited by meneof that time, and that 
Charybdis and the Rock of Seylla were infested by 
brigands. And from history we learn that the rest 
of the peoples mentioned by Homer lived in other 
parts of the world. And, too, it was on the basis of 
Homer’s actual knowledge that the Cimmerians lived 
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Tov Kiupepexdv Booropov mpdcBoppov' Kat fo- 
hoon peTHyayey oiKEelws eis TKOTELVOY TLVa TOTTOV 
\ 30+ / v \ \ 
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chy Tov Kepeplov &podov } Kat avtov dvaypa- 
povtes. 
10. ‘Qeatras? cat tots Koryous eidas kal 
tov “ldcovos mdodv tov eis Alav xalb Ta cepl 
, \ , r oe , 
Kipens cal Myoetas pvevopeva kal ioropovpeva 
mept Ths happaxetas Kat THs EAS opoLtoTpoTtias, 
cuyyevetas Te érrkace THY oUTH dLtoKicpévor, 
Ths wev ev TH wvx@ tov lovrov, tis 0 ev rH 
ay +7 \ ig \ ’ n , \ A 
TAALA, Kal EEWKEAVIO MOY Aupolv, TAXA Kal TOU 
3 ¢ / nm b ‘ / , 
Jacovos péxype ths “Itadias travnbévros: Sei- 
\ ’ 
KvuTa, yap tiwa*® Kal wept ra Kepatvia dpn Kat 
\ \ "AS f \ 3 n TI 8 f f 
mept tov Adpiay kat év tO Tocedwmdty KdrTe 
a“ a a ~ Pd 
Kal tats mpo THs Tuppnvias vicows tis tTév Ap- 
yovavTay wrAdyns onpeta. mpocédocay Sé Tt Kal 
ai Kudveat, domep SuptAnyadas Karodoe wérpas 
TLvéS, TPAXUY TroLovcat TOV dieKTAOVY TOY bia TOD 
Bucavaiaroe oroparog: GoTe Tapa pep Thy Aiav 
4 Alain, mapa Oé ras S yur anyddas at Wdayerat, 


t mpda Boppov, Madvig, for mpds Boppav. 
2 Saadrws, the reading of the MSS., is retained by Kramer 
and Meineke ; C. Muller approving. 

3 onucia after twa, Meineke deletes, following suggestion 


of Miiller-Diibner. 
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about the Cimmerian Bosporus, a gloomy country in 
the north, that he transferred them, quite appro- 
priately, to a certain gloomy region in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hades—a region that suited the purpose 
of his mythology in telling of the wanderings of 
Odysseus. The writers of chronicles make it plain 
that Homer knew the Cimmerians, in that they fix 
the date of the invasion of the Cimmerians either a 
short time before Homer, or else in Homer’s own 
time. 

10. And likewise it was on the basis of Homer’s 
actual knowledge of the Colchians, of Jason’s 
expedition to Aea, and of the stories of fact and 
fiction told about Circe and Medea regarding their 
use of magic potions and their general similarity of 
character, that he invented a_ blood-relationship 
between the two, although they lived so very far 
apart, the one in the remote recess of the Pontus, 
and the other in Italy, and also invented a residence 
for both of them out by Oceanus, though it may be 
that Jason wandered as far as Italy; for there are 
some indications that point to the wanderings of the 
Argonauts in the region of the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains! about the Adriatic Sea,? in the Gulf of 
Poscidonia,? and in the islands that lie off Tyrrhenia. 
And the Cyaneact also, which some call the Symple- 
gades,° furnished the poet an additional matter of 
fact, in that they made the passage through the mouth 
of the strait at Byzantium very difficult ; so that when 
we compare the Aeaea of Circe with the Aea of 
Medea, and Homer’s Planctae® with the Symplegades, 

* The Kimara Mountains in Albania. 
* See 7. 5. 9. 3 Gulf of Salerno. 


+ Dark Blue Rocks. 5 Clashing Rocks. 
T * 
§ Wandering Rocks. 
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Kal 0 ds avr ay TODS Tob ‘Ldcovos TO aves ebay: 
Tapa dé THY LKUNAGY Kal THY XdpuBoxv o 0 Oba TOV 
oKxoTéhov mrros. amrAas 8 ab TOTE TO meharyos 
TO Uovrixdy @otep GAXOV TiVd @KEeavoyv bre- 
NauBavov, Kab tovs wAéovTas exetoe Opolws 
éxtomive eddxouy, @atep Tous &w SrnroOv él 
Ton TpovovTas' Kab yap peyeorov tov Kad? 
nds evouitero, Kat bua TOUTO kar éEoyny dias 
T OVTOY Tpoonyopevor, @S ToLnTHV “Opnpor. io WS 
ouv Kat dia TOUTO pernveyice Ta 6K TOU Tlovrou 
T pos Tov AKEaVvoV ws evmapddenta Sia THY 
KaTEXOUG ay bofay. objet bé kat TOV Sonu poy 
TH AKpa TOD Tavpou Ta mepl THY J Auxiay éws 
TIeoedias KATEXOVTOD Ta tpn rorara, KaL TAS ATO 
THs peonuSpias brepBoas emupaver Tatas mape- 
KOvTeov Tois évTos TOU Tadpou, Kal piduora Tots 
wep tov Iodvrov, cad omorornra Tia Kat TOUTOUS 
éEwxeavic Ovary pnol yap émi Tov wAéovTos ev TH 
oxvedia, 


tov © é& Al@sorray aviev kpetwov ’Kvociybor 
TnrOGev éx Sorvpov dpéwy dev. (Od. 5, 282) 


TAX 6é€ «kal Tovs povoyperous Kvwdoras én 
THS SKvOuKHs lotopias petevivoye ToLwovtous ydp 


S omiplaslamienen piaenngeen 





1 Draw a north and south line from the poet’s point of 
observation (near the Blwek Nea) through the Solyman 
Mountains and through Egypt to the Ethiopians on Oceanus 
south of Egypt. Then draw a north and south line from 
Odysseus’ pomt of observation (on his raft, west of Greece) 
to the Ethiopians living on Oceanus due south of the raft. 
Homer transfers the Soly mi and their mountains from his 
own due-sonth line of vision to an analogous position on 
Odysseus’ due-south line of vision. Just as ‘these mountains, 
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Jason’s voyage through the Planctae was clearly 
plausible also ; and so was Odysseus’ passage between 
the Rocks, when we think of Scylla and Charybdis. 
Again, the men of Homer's day, in general, regarded 
the Pontic Sea as a kind of second Oceanus, and 
they thought that those who voyaged thither got 
beyond the limits of the inhabited world just as 
much as those who voyaged far beyond the pillars 
of Heracles; the Pontic Sea was thought to be the 
largest of the seas in our part of the world, and for 
that reason they applied to this particular sea the 
term “The Pontus,” just as they spoke of Homer 
as “The Poet.” Perhaps it was for that very reason 
that Homer transferred to Oceanus things that were 
true of the Pontus, in the belief that such a change 
would prove acceptable because of the prevailing 
notions in regard to the Pontus. And I think that 
since the Solymi occupied the loftiest peaks of the 
Taurus Range, I mean the peaks about Lycia as far 
as Pisidia, and since their country presented to 
people who lived north of the Taurus Range, and 
particularly to those who lived about the Pontus, 
the most conspicuous altitudes on the south—for 
this reason, on the strength of a certain similarity 
of position, these people too were transferred tothe - 
position out by Oceanus ; for in speaking of Odysseus 
sailing on his raft he says : “ Now the lord, the shaker 
of the earth, on his way from the Ethiopians espied 
Odysseus from afar, from® the mountains of the 
Solymi.” 1 Perhaps Homer also borrowed his idea 
of the one-eyed Cyclopes from the history of Scythia ; 


to Homer, arose on the northern border of the Mediter- 
ranean, so to Odysseus they arose on the northern border 
of Oceanus. Strabo again refers to this on page 127. 
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\ % ¢ tay 
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of \ 3 ‘4 “ / \ / 
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ef \ 3 lal \ f a 3 n f 
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\ ? n 7 \ ¢ / 
cba, AaBov adnOH tavrnv tiv brrobecww tovn- 
TiK@s SiecKevace’ TOUTO yap oiKkelws dv NéyoLTO 
\ b) Cas \ 3 / \ ? / > \ 
Wept AVTOV, Kal OV povoy ye wept Iradiav, adrAa 
Kat péxpt TOV Eoyatwov THs “IBypias éoriv evpeiv 
yw a > / ih \ # f 
Lxun THS Exelvou TAaVHS Kal GAwV TAELoVaY. 
xelpov &é, édy Tis Kat THY StacKevnY ws totopiay 
8é ? f 3 \ \ "AS \ ‘H f 
EYNTAL, EXELVOU @KEAVOY KaL LAonV Kat FElAtou 
(al / 
Boas xat mapa Geats Eevias Kai perapophocers 
kat peyéOn Kuxrorov cat Aatotpuydvev Kat 
popbny {KvrAANS Kab StaotTHaTa TAOD Kal ddAXNa 
Trew TOLADTA TEeparoypadhodVTos havepOs. ovTE 
dé mpos TtovTov a&iov ayTiréye, odTwm havepds 
Katavrevoopuevoy Tod moinTtov, Kabdmep ov8, e 
a ‘N ‘ 
dain, TovToy Tov Tporoy yevérbar Tov eis Thy 
"ldaxnv xatamdouv Tot “Odvocéws Kal THY wvn- 
\ wn n “A 
atnpopoviay kat THv étl tod dypod cucTacay 
n ? 
payny trois “l@axnoiow mpos adrév: ote mpds 
/ 
tov deEduevov oixelws TpoomrexecOas Sixatov. 
14 ph yevérOu, Meineke deletes, after xaé’ “Ounpov ; For- 
biger, Kramer, C. Muller approving. 
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for it is reported that the Arimaspians are a one- 
eyed people—a people whom Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus has made known in his Arimaspian Epic. 

Il. Having made these preliminary remarks, I 
must ask what people mean when they affirm that 
Homer places the wanderings of Odysseus in the 
region of Sicily and Italy? It is possible to accept 
this view in two senses, one better and the other 
worse. The better is to assume that Homer was 
convinced that those regions were the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and that, taking this 
hypothesis as fact, he elaborated the story in poetic 
fashion. So much may be said with propriety about 
Homer ; at any rate one may find traces of the wan- 
derings of Odysseus, and of several others, not only 
in the region of Italy, but also as far as the extreme 
frontiers of Iberia. But the worse is to accept 
Homer’s elaboration of the story as history also, 
because the poet is obviously indulging in marvels 
when he tells of Oceanus, Hades, cattle of Helius, 
entertainment by goddesses, metamorphoses, huge 
Cyclopes and huge Laestrygonians, Scylla’s shape, 
distances traversed on the voyage, and many other 
things of a similar nature. But, on the one hand, 
it is not worth while to refute one who so obviously 
inisinterprets the poet—any more than it would be 
if one should contend that the return of Odysseus 
to Ithaca, the massacre of the suitors, and the fight 
which took place out in the*country between the 
Ithacans and Odysseus, all happened precisely as 
described by the poet ; nor, on the other hand, is it 
right. to quarrel with the man who interprets Homer 
in a proper fashion. 
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12. ‘O ’EpatooOévys S& mpos audhotépas tas 
amobdcets amivTnKey OvK ev. Tmpos wey THY dSev- 
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cuvreively vopicass Tav te pvOwv TY jev eV 
TOToLs OU TeTAATLEVOLS TednELTWeVMOY, OLoY ED 
"TAi@m cal "In cat UInrdio, trav 68 év merdac- 
pévors, KaOdtrep év ots at Topyoves 4 o U'npvovns, 
ravTns byolt ris iSéas evar nal rovs Kata THY 
"OSuccéws wAdYNY AEyopuevous, Tos dé py TeE- 
mracbat Néyovtas GNX broxetcGar €E avtod Tov 
uy cvppovety édéyyerGat \revdouévous Tas yobv 
Seuphvas tovs pev érl rhs Terwpiddos cadidpveuv, 
Tous O€ émi trav Lepyvovetav Treiovs 7H dtoye- 
Nous Sieyoucdv stadtous: eivar & abtas oKdTEeNOV 
tptxopupoy sretpyovta tov Kupuatov' cat Loces- 
Sovarny KoXTIOV. GAN OVO Oo? cKOTrENOS OVTOS 
éoTet TpeKOpUPos; ov8 odrws Kopupovras mpos 
infros, ann’ eee TUS es paLKpos Kat orevos 
ato TOV KaTa Suppevrov * Xeplov érl Tov Karta 
RaTpHeS Tope Lov, ert Parepa BEV THS opeuriis 
TO TY Leiprvev lepoy éyov, él Oarepa oé mpos 
76 Uocedaudry KorT@ vycioua Tela T pokeipeva 
Zonua mweTpody, A Karodor Leiphvas: éw' avrTe 


1 Kupatovy, Meineke, for Kijpasoy ; C. Muller approving. 
* otf 6, Meineke, for oS 6. 
3 Suppevrdv, Meineke, for Suppevrov; C. Miiller approving. 
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12. Eratosthenes, however, has taken issue with 
both these answers to my question, and in so doing 
he is wrong; he is wrong as regards the second 
answer, in that he attempts to misrepresent things 
that are obviously fictitious and that do not deserve 
protracted discussion ; and he is wrong as regards the 
first, because he declares that all poets are dealers 
in absurdities and thinks their knowledge either of 
places or of arts does not conduce to virtue. Again, 
because Homer lays the scenes of his myths not only 
in non-fictitious places, such as [lion, Mt. Ida, and 
Mt. Pelion, but also in fictitious places, such as those 
in which the Gorgons and Geryon dwell, Eratos- 
thenes says that the places mentioned in the story 
of the wanderings of Odysseus, also, belong to the 
category of fiction, and that the persons who contend 
that they are not fictitious but have a foundation in 
fact, stand convicted of error by the very fact that 
they do not agree among themselves; at any rate, 
that some of them put the Sirens on Cape Pelorias,} 
while others put them more than two thousand 
stadia distant on the Sirenussae, which is the name 
given to a three-peaked rock that separates the Gulf 
of Cumae ? from the Gulf of Poseidonia.? But neither 
does this rock have three peaks, nor does it run up 
into a peak at all ; instead it is a sort of elbow that juts 
out, long and narrow, from the territory of Surrentum 
to the Strait of Capreae, with the sanctuary of the 
Sirens on one side of the Milly headland, while on 
the other side, looking towards the Gulf of 
Poseidonia, lie three uninhabited rocky little islands, 
called the Sirens, and on the Strait of Capreae itself 


1 Cape Faro, Sicily. 2 Bay of Naples. 
3 Gulf of Salerno. 
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1 ot%, Meineke, for o7’. 








1 That is, Cape Minerva. 
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is situated the sanctuary of Athene, from which the 
elbow takes its name.! 

13. However, even if those who hand down to us 
our knowledge of the regions under consideration 
do not agree among themselves, we should not on 
that account set aside the entire body of that 
knowledge; indeed there are times when the 
account as a whole is all the more to be accepted 
for this reason. For example, suppose the question 
is raised whether the wanderings took place in the 
regions of Sicily and Italy, and whether the Siren 
Rocks are anywhere thereabouts: the man who 
places the Siren Rocks on Cape Pelorias is in dis- 
agreement with the man who places them on the 
Sirenussae, but neither disagrees with the man who 
says that the Siren Rocks are placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicily and Italy; nay, they even add to 
the eredibility of the third witness, because, though 
they do not name the self-same spot for the Rocks, 
yet, at all events, they have not gone beyond the 
regions of Italy and Sicily for them. Then, if some 
one adds that a monument of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens, is shown in Neapolis, we have still further 
proof, although a third site has been introduced 
into the discussion. Furthermore, the fact that 
Neapolis alsu lies on this gulf (called by Eratosthenes 
the gulf of Cumae), which is formed by the Siren- 
ussae, induces us to believe all the more firmly that 
the Sirens were in the neighbourhood of these places ; 
for we do not demand of the poet that he should 
have inquired accurately into every detail, nor do 
we in our School demand scientific accuracy in his 
statements ; yet, even so, we surely are not entitled 
to assume that Homer composed the story of the 
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1 xév, Cobet, for av; and yAéooar (which Meineke inserts) 
for yAdérray, in keeping with the proverb attributed to 
Pindar. See Bergk’s note on Fr. Adesp. 86a. 
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wanderings without any inquiry at all, either as to 
where or as to how they occurred. 

14. But Eratosthenes conjectures that Hesiod 
learned by inquiry that the scene of the wanderings 
of Odysseus lay in the region of Sicily and Italy, 
and, adopting this belief, mentioned not only the 
places spoken of by Homer, but also Aetna, Ortygia 
(the little island next to Syracuse), and Tyrrhenia ; 
and yet he contends that Homer knew nothing 
about these places and had no intention of placing 
the wanderings in any known regions. Now were 
Aetna and Tyrrhenia well-known places, but Scyl- 
laeum, Charybdis, Circaeum, and the Sirenussae 
wholly unknown? Or was it the proper thing for 
Hesiod not to talk nonsense and to follow prevailing 
opinions, but the proper thing for Homer to “ give 
utterance to every thought that comes to his in- 
opportune tongue”? For apart from what I have 
said concerning the type of myth which it was 
proper for Homer to employ, most of the writers 
who discuss the same topics that Homer discusses, 
and also most of the various local traditions, can 
teach us that these matters are not fictions of poets 
nor yet of prose writers, but are traces of real persons 
and events. 

15. Polybius also entertains correct views in 
regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, for he says 
that Aeolus, the man who taught navigators how to 
steer a course in the regions of the Strait of Messina, 
whose waters are subject to a constant ebb and 
flow and are difficult to navigate on account of the 





* Aidaov, Meineke, for AtoAov, 
3 G f 
mpoonuavayra, A, Miller, for rpoonyaivorra. 
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avuTou 6 ixOvag oKOTENOD TEPLWaLwOwT a 
dehpivas Te KUvas Te, Kab ef mroOt pwetlov Erno 
KTOS. (Od. 12. 95) 

tous yap Ovvvous dyedndov hepopévovs wapa TH 
1 nal, Meineke inserts, before xaddzep. 


® Aldroy, Meineke, for Alohoy. 


3 rk émtxdpia, Corais, for ta weprxdpia; Cobet ramixdpia 
independently. 
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reverse currents, has been called lord of the winds 
and regarded as their king; and just as Danatis, 
because he discovered the subterranean reservoirs 
of water in Argos, and Atreus, because he discovered 
that the sun revolves in a direction opposite to the 
movement of the heavens, both of them being seers 
and diviners, were appointed kings ; and just as the 
priests of the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the 
Magi, because they excelled their fellows in know- 
ledge of some kind or other, attained to leadership 
and honour among the peoples before our times; 
so, says Polybius, each one of the gods came to 
honour because he discovered something useful to 
man. Having said this much by way of preamble, 
Polybius insists that we shall not interpret Aeolus 
as a myth, nor yet the wanderings of Odysseus, as 
a whole; but that insignificant elements of myth 
have been added by the poet, just as had already 
been done in the case of the Trojan War, and that 
the scene of the whole story has been laid in the 
neighbourhood of Sicily by Homer as well as by 
all the other writers who deal with local matters 
pertaining to Italy and Sicily. Neither does 
Polybius approve of this sort of declaration from 
Eratosthenes: “You will find the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus when you find the cobbler 
who sewed up the bag of the winds.’’ And the 
description of Seylla by the poet, says Polybius, is in 
agreement with what takés place off the Scyllaean 
Rock and in the hunting of the “galeotae”’: “ And 
there she fishes, swooping round the rock, for 
dolphins or for dog-fish, or whatso greater beast she 
may anywhere take.’’ For when the tunny-fish, 
Polybius goes on to say, as they swim along in 
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1 §é, A. Miller inserts, as it is written in A ‘‘prima manu” 
above onuhvarros. 
* re, A. Miller, for 6¢. 
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schools by the coast of Italy, meet with the current 
from the strait and are prevented from reaching 
Sicily, they fall a prey to the larger sea-animals, 
such as dolphins, dog-fish and cetaceans in general ; 
and the “ galeotae” (which are called both sword- 
fish and dog-fish) grow fat from the chase of the 
tunny-fish. Indeed, the same thing occurs here, and 
at the rise of the Nile and other rivers, as happens 
when there is a conflagration or a forest fire, namely, 
the assembled animals attempt to escape the fire or 
the flood and become prey of animals more powerful 
than themselves. 

16. After making this statement Polybius goes on 
to describe the hunting of the “ galeotae,” which 
takes place off the Scyllaean Rock : one man on the 
look-out acts for all the fishermen, who lie in wait 
in many two-oared skiffs, two men in each skiff, one 
rowing and the other standing in the bow with 
his spear poised in hand. And when the man on 
the look-out signals the appearance of the “ galeotes”’ 
(the creature swims along with a third of its body 
out of the water), and when the skiff draws near it, 
the man in the bow strikes the fish at close range, 
and then withdraws the spear-shaft, leaving the 
spear-head in the body of the fish; for the spear-head 
is barbed and loosely attached to the spear-shaft on 
purpose, and has a long line fastened to it. They 
pay out this line to the wounded fish until he 
becomes tired out by his struggles and his attempts 
at escape; then they tow him to the shore, or take 
him aboard the skiff—unless he be of enormous size. 
If the spear-shaft fall into the water, it is not lost; 
for it is made of both oak and pine wood, so that 
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although the oaken end sinks because of its weight, 
the rest stays afloat and is easily recovered. It 
sometimes happens, says Polybius, that the man who 
rows the skiff is wounded through the bottom of the 
boat because of the great size of the sword of the 
“ galeotae’’ and because the edge of the sword is 
sharp and biting like the wild boar’s tusk. So, from 
such facts as these, Polybius concludes, one may 
conjecture that the wanderings of Odysseus took 
place in the neighbourhood of Sicily according to 
Homer, inasmuch as Homer attributed to Scylla that 
sort of fish-hunting which is most characteristic of 
Seyllaeum; and also from Homer’s statements in 
regard to Charybdis, which correspond to the 
behaviour of the waters of the Strait. But the use 
of the word “thrice” instead of “twice’’ in the 
statement “for thrice a day she spouts it forth” is 
either an error of a copyist or an error of fact. 

17. Furthermore, the facts about Meninx,! con- 
tinues Polybius, agree with what Homer says about 
the Lotus-Eaters. But if there be some discrepancy 
we must ascribe it to the changes wrought by time, 
or to ignorance, or to poetic license—which is 
compounded of history, rhetorical composition, and 
myth. Now the aim of history is truth, as when 
in the Catalogue of Ships the poet mentions the 
topographical peculiarities of each place, saying of 
one city that it is “rocky,” of another that it is 
“on the uttermost border,’ of another that it is 
the “haunt of doves,’ and of still another that 
it is “by the sea”’; the aim of rhetorical com- 
position is vividness, as when Homer introduces 
men fighting; the aim of myth is to please and 


* The Island of Jerba, off the northern coast of Africa. 
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to excite amazement. But to invent a story out- 
right is neither plausible nor like Homer; for 
everybody agrees that the poetry of Homer is a 
philosophic production—contrary to the opinion of 
Eratosthenes, who bids us not to judge the poems 
with reference to their thought, nor yet to seek 
for history in them. And Polybius says it is more 
plausible to interpret the poet’s words, “ Thence 
for nine whole days was I borne by baneful winds,” 
as applying to a restricted area (for baneful winds 
do not maintain a straight course), than to place 
the incident out on Oceanus, as though the phrase 
had been “ fair winds continually blowing.” Now, 
if we reckon the distance from Cape Malea to 
the Pillars of Heracles at twenty-two thousand five 
hundred stadia, and if, says Polybius, we suppose 
that this distance was traversed at an even speed 
for those nine days, the distance covered each day 
would be two thousand five hundred stadia. But 
where do we find it recorded that anyone ever 
arrived at Alexandria from Lycia or Rhodes 
on the second day, though the distance is only 
four thousand stadia? And to those who ask the 
further question how it came about, if Odysseus 
touched Sicily three times, that he never once 
sailed through the Strait, Polybius replies that it 
was for the same reason that all later navigators 
have avoided that passage. 

18. Such are the words’ of Polybius, and what 
he says is in the main correct. But when he 
demolishes the argument that places the wanderings 
of Odysseus on Oceanus, and when he reduces the 
nine days’ voyage and the distances covered thereon 
to exact measurements, he reaches the height of 
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inconsistency. For at one moment he quotes the 
words of the poet: “Thence for nine whole days 
was I borne by baneful winds” ; and at another 
moment he suppresses statements. For Homer says 
also: “ Now after the ship had left the river-stream 
of Oceanus”; and “In the island of Ogygia, 
where is the navel of the sea,” going on to say 
that the daughter of Atlas lives there ; and again, 
regarding the Phaeacians, “Far apart we live in 
the wash of the waves, the farthermost of men, 
and no other mortals are conversant with us.” 
Now all these incidents are clearly indicated as 
being placed in fancy in the Atlantic Ocean; but 
Polybius by suppressing them destroys what the 
poet states in express terms. In so doing he is 
wrong; but he is right in placing the wanderings 
in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy; and the 
words of the poet are confirmed by the geographical 
terms of those regions. For what poet or prose 
writer ever persuaded the Neapolitans to name a 
monument after Parthenope the Siren, or the people 
of Cumae, of Dicaearchia,! and of Vesuvius, to 
perpetuate the names of Pyriphlegethon, of the 
Acherusian Marsh, of the oracle of the dead at 
Lake Avernus, and of Baius and Misenus, two of 
the companions of Odysseus? The same question 
may be asked regarding Homer’s stories of the 


1 Puteoli, 








Tav tomer Ta, C. Miiller inserts. 
° Auaapyela, Meineke, for Aucaapxig. 
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Sirenussae, the Strait, Scylla, Charybdis, and Aeolus— 
stories which we should neither scrutinize rigorously, 
nor set aside as baseless and as without local setting, 
having no claim to truthfulness or to utility as 
history. 

19. Eratosthenes himself had a suspicion of this, 
for he says one may suppose that the poet wished 
to place the wanderings of Odysseus in the far 
west, but abandoned his purpose, partly because 
of his lack of accurate information, and partly 
because he had even preferred not to be accurate 
but rather to develop each incident in the direction 
of the more awe-inspiring and the more marvellous. 
Now Eratosthenes interprets rightly what Homer 
actually did, but wrongly his motive in doing it; for 
Homer’s object was not to indulge in empty talk, 
but to do useful service. It is therefore right that 
Eratosthenes should submit to examination both on 
this point and on his assertion that far distant places 
are made the scenes of Homer’s marvellous stories be- 
cause of the fact that it is safer to fabricate about them. 
For his stories of marvels whose scenes are laid in 
distant places are very few in number in comparison 
with those laid in Greece orin countries near Greece ; 
as such I may mention the stories about the labours of 
Heracles and Theseus, and the myths whose scenes 
are laid in Crete and Sicily and in the other islands, 
and on Cithaeron, Helicon, Parnassus, Pelion, and 
in various places in Attica or in the Peloponnesus. 
No one accuses the myth-makers of ignorance because 
of the myths they create; furthermore, since the 
poets, and Homer in particular, do not narrate pure 
myths simply but more often use mythical elements 
as additions to fact, the man who investigates what 
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1 pal pndéy aivtg@ mpeaBeloy aroveuew, A. Miller transposes 
to this place from a position after yewypadias. 
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3 "Qunpos, A. Miller inserts. 
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mythical additions the ancients make does not seek 
to discover whether the additions were once true or 
are true to-day, but rather seeks to discover the 
truth in regard to the places to which, or the 
persons to whom, these mythical elements are 
added; for instance, in regard to the wanderings 
of Odysseus, whether they took place and, if so, 
where. 

20. Generally speaking, it is wrong to place 
the poetry of Homer on the same level with that 
of other poets, and to decline to rank him above 
them in any respect, and particularly in the 
subject that now occupies our attention, namely, 
geography. For if you did no more than go 
over the Zriptolemus of Sophocles or the prologue 
to the Bacchae of Euripides, and then compare 
Homer's care with respect to geographical matters, 
it would be easy for you to perceive this difference, 
which lies on the surtace. Indeed, wherever there 
is need of an orderly sequence in the places he 
mentions, Homer is careful to preserve that order, 
not only in regard to places in Greece, but equally 
in regard to those beyond the limits of Greece: 
“They strove to pile Ossa on Olympus, and on 
Ossa Pelion with the trembling forest leaves”’; 
“ And Hera, rushing down, left the peak of Olympus, 
and touched on Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and 
sped over the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen ; 
and she went from Athos across the sea.’ In the 
Catalogue of Ships he does not, indeed, mention 
the cities in their order, for that was not necessary, 
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1 Strabo does not mean to attribute to Homer a knowledge 
of ‘‘climata” in the technical sense as employed by Hip- 
parchus (see footnote 2, page 22), but merely a knowledge of 
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but he does mention the peoples in their order. 
And so in ease of the peoples remote from Greece: 
“J roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, 
and reached the Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erem- 
bians and Libya”; Hipparchus also noted this 
fact. But Sophocles and Euripides, even where 
there is need of orderly sequence—the latter when 
he describes the visits of Dionysus to the various 
peoples, and the former when he tells of Triptolemus 
visiting the earth that is being sown with seed—both 
poets, I say, bring near together regions that are 
very widely separated, and separate those that are 
contiguous: “I have left behind me,’ says Diony- 
sus, “the gold-bearing glades of Lydia and of 
Phrygia, and I have visited the sun-stricken plains 
of Persia, the walled towns of Bactria, the wintry 
land of the Medes, and Arabia the Blest.” And 
Triptolemus does the same sort of thing. Again, in 
the ease of the “ climata ”’! and of the winds, Homer 
displays the breadth of his geographical knowledge ; 
for in marking the sites of places he often touches 
upon both these points too: “Now Ithaca lies low, 
uppermost on the sea-line toward the darkness, but 
those others face the dawning and the sun’’*; “Two 
gates there are, the one set toward the north wind, 
but the other toward the south”; “ Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to darkness.” In point of fact, Homer 
the general principle involved"—the inclination of the earth’s 
surface, 

* Strabo would take this passage as referring to Ithaca’s 
geographical position, not its topography. Thus “low” 
would mean ‘‘next to the mainland”; and “ uppermost,” 
‘“‘farthest up on the earth’s surface.” And *‘‘ darkness,” 
according to Strabo, means ‘“‘ north,” not ‘‘south,” See § 28 
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regards ignorance of these matters as tantamount 
to utter confusion in all particulars: “ My friends, 
lo, we know not where is the place of darkness 
or of dawning, nor where the sun.” In still another 
passage Homer is accurate when he speaks of “the 
north wind and the west wind that blow from 
Thrace ”’; but Eratosthenes puts a false interpretation 
upon these words and falsely accuses the poet, as 
though he were making the universal statement 
that the west wind blows from Thrace; whereas 
Homer is not speaking in a universal sense, but 
refers to the time when these two winds meet in 
the Gulf of Melas! upon the Thracian Sea, which 
is a part of the Aegean itself. For Thrace, running 
out into a promontory at the point where Thrace 
borders on Macedonia, takes a turn towards the 
south, and, thus projecting into the sea, gives the 
impression to the people in Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, and on the sea that lies round about 
those islands, that the west winds actually blow 
from Thrace; precisely as, for Attica, they seem 
to come from the Scironian Rocks; and it is from 
these that the west winds, and particularly the 
north-west winds, get their name “Scirones.” But 
Eratosthenes did not perceive this, though he 
suspected it; at any rate he himself describes the 
turn of the coast which I have mentioned. In any 
casc, he interprets Homer’s verse as a universal 
statement, and then charg®s the poet with ignorance, 
on the ground that, while the west wind blows from 
the west and from Iberia, Thrace does not extend 
so far west. Now is Homer really unaware that 
the west wind blows from the west? But Homer 


1 Gulf of Saros. 
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aXrX 8tav otto $f, gurdrres THY oiKetav avTod 
TaeEWw* 

ovy & Etpds te Nétos re wécov LZéhupds te 

Sucans 

Kab Bopéns: (Od. 5. 295) 
Hh THY Opaxny ov« otde un mwpotimroveay mépa! 
rov UatouKnav cat Oerrarixdv opav; GARG Kat 
TavTHY THY KaTa TOUS Apdkas Kal thy epeEfs? 
eLows Kal ev? KaTovondlav Thy Te Tapadiav Kal 
THY pecoyaay Mayvnras péev tivas cal Maduets 
Kal tous épeEs “EAAnvas xatardyes uéypt Oeo- 
mpwrtav, opoiws 5€ kat rots Ilatoce robs 6p0- 
povs Adroras rab Sedrods rep) Awdsovnv péypes 
"Axeh@ov, Opaxdy 6° ob péurntat meparTépo. 
eveTripdpws bé Eyer POs THY éyyuTaTYHY Kab yVo- 
peparatny éavt@ Odrattav, as Kal brav hf. 

xivynOn & aryopn Os kUpara paxpa bardoons 

Tovrov IKapiovo. (it. 2. 144) 

21. Kiot 6€ ries, of dacw elvar bv0 rods 
Kupt@tatous avégovs, Bopéay nal Notov, rovs 
6é dAXous KaTa ptxpav eyxXtow Stadhépervs Tov 
pev amo Oepwov dvatorayv Edpov, yetwepivav 
b6é “Arndsarny Svcewv 66 Oepiwev pev Lédvpoyr, 
Xe pepivdv oe “Apyeotny. Too 66 évo Elvat TOUS 
avépous rotoyras udptupas Opacudrxqy Te Kat 
Tov TomTiy avTov TH TOV pév ApyéaryY TH Nore 
TT PooveLeLy™ 

apyeorao Nérozo, (it. 11. 306) 

1 wépa, Cobet, for répav. 


* nara Tovs Opdxas cal Thy émeths, A. Maller, for épetijs card 
Tous Opaxas. 3 ed, T. G. Tucker, for od. 
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keeps it in its own proper place when he says: 
«The east wind and the south wind clashed, and the 
stormy west and the north.” Or is he unaware that 
Thrace does not extend westward beyond the 
mountains of Paeonia and Thessaly? But he knows 
and correctly names the Thracian country as well as 
the country contiguous to it, both the sea-coast and 
the interior; and while he lists Magnesians, Malians, 
and the Hellenes next after them as far as the 
Thesprotians, and likewise the Dolopians and Sellans 
about Dodona, next neighbours to the Paeonians, as 
far as Acheloiis, yet he mentions no Thracians further 
west. And besides, Homer has a special fondness 
for the sea that lies nearest his home and is best- 
known to him, as is shown when he says: “ And 
the assembly swayed like high waves of the Icarian 
deep.” 

21. There are some writers who say that there are 
only two principal winds, Boreas and Notus; and 
that the rest of the winds differ from these only 
by a slight variation of direction—Eurus blowing 
from the direction of summer sunrise,! Apeliotes 
from the direction of winter sunrise,? Zephyrus from 
the direction of summer sunset,? Argestes from the 
direction of winter sunset.t And to prove that there 
are only two winds they “adduce the testimony 
of Thrasyalces® and of Homer himself, on the 
ground that Homer assigns Argestes to Notus in 
the phrase “of Argestes Notus,’’ and Zephyrus to 

1 North-east. * South-east. 3 North-west. 
* South-west. 5 See 17. 1. 5. 
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STRABO 


Tov 6¢ Lépupov tT Bopéa: 
Bopéns cat Lédupos, TH te OpynxnOev anrov. 
(Zi. 9. 5) 


pyar dé Tocerdanios, pndéva ol Tas mapadcedo- 
KEvAaL TODS avémovs TOV yropipLov mepl TavTa, oloy 
“Apia ToTehn, Tepoodevn, Biwva Tov doTpohoryov 
aN Tov jeev amo Gepivav avaTone@y Kazxiav, TOY 
dé TOUT KATO Ocdpet pov évaytiov AiBa, amo 
dvcews OvTa Yerpepivys wade dé Tov peey as 
NeLpepevijs avaronijs Edpov, Tov © évaytiov "Ap- 
yerray TOUS dé pécous “Amy Merny Kab Ledup ov. 
TOV O€ ToLnTy veah pev Lépupov érvyeuv TOV od’ 
pov KadOvLEvOY ‘Apyéeorny, Arya dé mvéovTa 
Lépupov TOY Ud’ may Zedupov, apyerTny dé 
Noétov tov Aevxovotov: ovTos yep Odya Ta védn 

motel, TOU NoLTrov Norou ddEpod! ws dvTOS" 


ws ordte Léhupos veped orupenién 
apyertao Nétoto, Babein XatrAaTL TUTTOD. 
(71. 11. 305) 


TOY yap duvcat Zepupov pov Aéryet, os elwGe dua- 
oKniopavat Ta uo tod AevKovorou cuvaryoueve 
do Devt; OvTa, emibéras roo Noérov vov apyérrou 
eyouevou. Tatra pev on éy apxf Tob ™porTov 
TOV yewypapiKay cipnueva TOLAUTNY TLVa THY 
eee ever.  ¢ 

“Enripéveav dé Tous Tepl ‘Opnpov Yrevdas 
inrohn pds Kal Tadrd dyow, ore ovdée Ta Tob 
Nethou OTO MATL oide Tele dvTa ovd avre 
i “Hoiobdos d€ of8e péuyntas yap. TO pep 


1 daepod, Kramer suggests, for ddouv Evpov, but does not 
insert. Meineke inserts; C. Muller, A. Vogel approving. 
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Boreas in the verse: “Boreas and Zephyrus that 
blow from Thrace.” But Poseidonius says that none 
of the recognised authorities on these matters, such 
as Aristotle, Timosthenes, and Bion the astrologer, 
have taught any such doctrine about the winds ; 
rather do they maintain that Caecias is the name of 
the wind that blows from the direction of summer 
sunrise, while Lips is the name of the wind that 
blows diametrically opposite to Caecias from the 
direction of winter sunset; and again, that Eurus 
is the name of the wind that blows from the direction 
of winter sunrise, while Argestes is its opposite ; and 
that the winds that lie between these are Apeliotes 
and Zephyrus. They say further that when Homer 
speaks of “the boisterous Zephyrus’’ he means what 
we call Argestes; that Homer’s “clear-blowing 
Zephyrus” is what we call Zephyrus, and that 
Homer's ** Argestes Notus” is our Leuconotus ; for 
Leuconotus causes very few clouds, while Notus 
proper is somewhat cloudy: “ Even as when 
Zephyrus driveth the clouds of Argestes Notus, 
smiting with deep storm.” Homer here means 
“the boisterous Zephyrus,” which usually scatters 
the thin clouds assembled by Leuconotus; for in 
this passage “ Argestes” is applied to “Notus”’ as 
an epithet. Such, then, are the corrections that 
must be made to the remarks of Eratosthenes at 
the beginning of the first chapter of his Geography. 

22. But, persisting in his false assumptions, 
Eratosthenes says that Homer does not even know 
that there are several mouths of the Nile, nor yet 
does he know the real name of the river, though 
Hesiod knows, for he mentions it. Now, as to the 
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5 / 

ob Ovoma EtKos UNTO NéyerOat Kar avTov: Ta Sé 
oTOmaTa eb pev HY adavh Kab bréiyots yuopipya, 
cr / \ > vd , x \ 4 

OTL TAGLW Kal ovy &, Soin Tis av pH TeTicbar 
avrov: e 6€ Tov Kat AiyuTTov TO yuwpluoTaTor 
Kat Tapadokotaroy Kal wadoTa TavToV pYiyns 
dEoy Kal iotropias 0 ToTapmos Kab Fv Kal éoruy, 
as 8 abtas at dvaBdoes attod Kal Ta oTopara, 
f XN Xx ‘ ? f 3 UN \ ” 
TLS AY % TOUS ayyéXAOVTAS aVT@ ToTapoy Alyu- 
awTov Kal ywopav cal OriBas Alyurrias cal Pdpov 
¢ ¢ \ 4 n x ‘ \ 
vrordSoe wn yvwpifev tadta, i) yvapilovras ur) 
Neyesvy, TANY eb fn) OL TO YyvoOpLwov; ete SO 
bd ( ? \ \ 3 f a \ 
amiavetepov, eb tHy yey AiOsoTiay éXeye Kal 
Stdovious Kal “EpepBous nal tiv é&wa POaraccar 
Kar TO OuxOa bedac0ar Tovs AiOtorras, Ta 8 eyyvs 

\ / ‘ 76 1 > be \ > r 4 / 

Kab yvoptua on noe et b& pon euvijoOn TovTav, 
Ov TOUTO onuEtoV TOD aryvoEly (OUdE yap THS avTOD 
marpises éuvicln ovdé TodkdAOv arrOV) GAA 
LaAXOY Ta Alav yropiya bvTAa dain Tes av b6Eau 
un? d&ta pupns efvar pds tous eidoras. 

23. Ovex ed O€ od6€ TODTO mpodépovety abT@ TO 
wept Tis vycov Ths Dapias, dts hdycl weraryiar, 
as KaT dyvotay A€yovTs. Tovvaytioy yap Kap 
paptupie KpyourTo Tis TOUT@ Wpos TO pr) aryvo- 
elrbar pndév vio ToD TonTOD TaY etpnuévor 


7oe., Jones inserts. 
va Alay yropima bvra dain vis by Féta wh, Meineke, for 


4 
2 
d Alay } yvdptpa dvta palin Sdtew. 


TO 
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name, it is likely that in Homer's time it was not 
yet inuse; but as to the mouths, if the fact that 
there were several, and not one only, was unnoticed 
or known to only a few, one might grant that 
Homer had not heard of it. But if the river was 
then, as it still is, the best-known and most 
marvellous thing in Egypt and decidedly the most 
worthy of mention and of historical record—and 
the same applies to its inundations and its mouths— 
who could ever assume either that those who brought 
to Homer the story of the River “ Aegyptus” and 
the country “ Aegyptus,” and Egyptian Thebes, and 
Pharos, did not know about these mouths, or that if 
they knew, did not tell about them—except for the 
reason that they were already well known? But it 
is more incredible still that he mentioned Ethiopia, 
Sidonians, Erembians, the sea beyond,! and the fact 
that the Ethiopians are “sundered in twain,’ and 
vet did not know about what was near at hand and 
well known. The fact that he did not mention 
them is no sign that he did not know about them— 
he does not mention his own native country, either, 
nor many other things—but rather would one say 
that Homer thought the best-known facts were 
not worth mentioning to those who already knew 
them. ‘ 

23. Equally unjust is the reproach they cast upon 
Homer in the matter of g~he island of Pharos, 
because he says that it is “in the open sea’’—as 
though he said this in ignorance. On the contrary, 
one might use that statement as bearing witness to 
the fact that not one of the things which we have 
just been talking about regarding Egypt was un- 


1 The Atlantic Ocean. 
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b] / \ \ Al ? S x‘ cf ‘ 
dptios wept thv Aiyumrrov. yvoins 8 av odtas 
b] \ A a t lA t “~ / 
aratov 8) was 0 TAadYHY avTodD Sinyovpevos: 
TouT@y & Hv Kat o Mevéraos, 65 avaBeByxws 
A ?- “ 
péypis Ai@sorav émémvcto tas avaBaces Tod 
nA el f fal Ld 
NeiAou cal thy yobv, Gaony émipeper TH YoOpa, Kat 
TOV TPO TOV cTOLATwY TdpoV, baoVv Hon TpoTKe- 
cas TH nireip~ Tpootéekey, WATE ElKOTWS LTO 
m et f \ ‘ “ ” “ 
tod ‘Hpodorouv nat tHv bAnv Aiyutrov tod ToTa- 
5 Se t nN > VTA , 
pov Oapoy AéyerOar Kav et un’ THY OANY, THY YE 
umo te Aérta, THY KaTw Ywopay TpocTayopeEvo- 
pévnv. iotopyoe 8€ kat thy Dapov Tedaytav 
a ‘ \ 
ovoav TO Taraov' mpoceevoato $7 Kal TO 
-, 5 
TéeNayiav cival, KaiTep pnKeTL TeAaYLaY ovoay. 
fal e cy ef ? 
0 6€ TadTa StacKevadlov Oo TonTHs Hv’ Bot éx 
4 f 
TouTwy eixatev, OTs Kal Tas advaBdaoes noe Kal 
Ta oTopata tov NetAouv. 
24. ‘H & avr) auaptia Kat wept Tov ayvoeiv 
a 9 \ \ \ fa bl ? f 
Tov icO mov tov petakv tov Aiyumriov merdyous 
Kat tod “ApaBtiov xoX7rov Kal wepi rot ~revdads 
Aéyeor Gat 
Aiioras, Tol duyOa Sedatatas Eryatos avipav: 
(Od. 1. 23) 
eS A +, ; “a 3 = 
Kal YAP TOVTO EKELVOU NEYOVTOS KAAS, ETLTLUDS LV 
of DaTepov ovK Ev. TOFOUTOV yap det TOUT adrnNOes 
a) Jv XN nm 
elvat, TO ayvoety “Ounpoy tov ic@uoy TodTov, BoTE 
b a“ ; \ 3 A 4 > \, \ 34 
Exetvoy péev Pyut py ebdévat “ovov, GAG Kal aro- 
‘a 
dhaivesrbar advTixpus, Tovs 68 ypapymatixous pndé 


1 +e, Corais deletes, after u#; Meineke following; C. Miller, 
A. Miller, approving. 
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known to the poet. You might convince yourself of 
it in the following way: Everybody who tells the 
story of his own travels is a braggart; to this class 
belonged Menelaus, who had ascended the Nile as 
far as Ethiopia, and had heard about the inundations 
of the Nile and the quantity of alluvial soil which 
the river deposits upon the country, and about the. 
large extent of territory off its mouths which the 
river had already added to the continent by silting 
—so that Herodotus! was quite right in saying that 
the whole of Egypt is “a gift of the River Nile”’; 
and even if this is not true of the whole of Egypt, 
it certainly is true of the part embraced hy the 
Delta, which is called Lower Egypt; and Menelaus 
was told that the island of Pharos had been “in the 
open sea”’ in ancient times; so he falsely added that 
it was still “in the open sea,” although it was no 
longer “in the open sea.” However, it was the poet 
who elaborated this story, and therefore from 
it we may conjecture that Homer knew about 
the inundations of the Nile and about its mouths as 
well. 

24, The same mistake is made by those who say that 
Homer is not acquainted with the isthmus that lies 
between the Egyptian Sea and the Arabian Gulf, and 
that he isin error when he speaks of “the Ethiopians 
that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 
Men of later times are wrong when they censure 
Homer for saying that, for it'is correct. Indeed, the 
reproach that Homer is ignorant of this isthmus is 
so far from being true, that I affirm not only that he 
knows about it, but that he describes it in express 
terms, and that the grammarians beginning with 


1 Herod. 2. 5. 
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; > 
AeyovTos exeivou aicbdvecOar amd “Apictdpyov 
3 / a) a 
apEapevous' kat Kparntos tév xopudalav ev TH 
? / / , fal mn 
ETLOTHLN TAUTN. elTOVTOS yap TOU TroLNTOD 
Aidioras, rol bty0a Sedaiarat ETYaTOL avopOn, 
(Od. 1. 23) 
\ “ 3 / yg f ¢ \ 
Wepl TOV Emipepouevou Errovs Siahépovtat, o pev 
4 
‘“Aptotapyos ypadear, 
¢ \ / e / e Qs 3 f 
ot pev dSucopevou “Trreptovos, of 8 adviovTos, 
Od. 1. 24 
o 6€ Kpdrns, ( ) 


nev Sucopévov “Crrepiovos, 48 avidvTos, 

(Od. 1. 24) 
ovdev dtabépov mpos THY éxatépou trd0ecw 
oUTWS 7) éxelvws ypade. oO per yap, adkorNovOav 
Tots pabnuarinas AéyeoOat Soxotcr, THY diaKe- 
Kavpevny Covnv KatéxecOat dnow vd ToD wKea- 
voo' Tap éxatepov Oé TavTys elvas THY evKpaTor, 
Thy te KAP Huds Kab thy él Oatepov pépos. 
woTrep ody ot Trap uly Aldiomes otTOL AéyovTat 
ol mpos peonuPpiay KeKrAsévor Tap SrAnY THY 
oixovpEevny EryaTo. TOV GAAwVY TapotKodYTES TOV 
@KEAVOY, OUTS OleTat Sey Kal Tépav TOD wKEAvOD 
voeiabat twas Ai@toras éoyatous Tav aAXwD 
TOY ev TH ETépg EVKPATe, TapoLKodYTAS TOV avTov 
TOUTOVY wxeavoy: OtTTOUS O€ elvat Kal biyOa Se- 
SdcGat b76 TOD @Keavod. mpocKetaOas bé TO 


nuev Sucopevou ‘Trreptovos, 78° avidvTos, 
(Od. 1. 24) 


67. TOD Lwdiaxod Kara Kxopudiy dvtos del TO ev 


4 


1 ap~auevous, H. Kallenberg inserts, after "Apsordpxov. It is 
inserted in the margin of q ‘‘secunda manu” after Kpdrnros. 
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Aristarchus and Crates, the leading lights in the 
science of criticism, even though Homer speaks of 
it, do not perceive that he does. The poet says: 
“the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the 
farthermost of men.” About the next verse there is 
a difference of opinion, Aristarchus writing : “ abiding 
some where Hyperion sets, and some where he rises ”; 
but Crates : “ abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises.’ Yet so far as the question at 
issue is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
you write the verse one way or the other. For 
Crates, following the mere form of mathematical 
demonstration, says that the torrid zone is 
“ oceupied’’! by Oceanus and that on both sides of 
this zone are the temperate zones, the one being 
on our side, while the other is on the other side of 
it. Now, just as these Ethiopians on our side of 
Oceanus, who face the south throughout the whole 
length of the inhabited world, are called the most 
remote of the one group of peoples, since they dwell 
on the shores of Occanus, so too, Crates thinks, we 
must conceive that on the other side of Oceanus 
also there are certain Ethiopians, the most remote 
of the other group of peoples in the temperate 
zone, since they dwell on the shores of this same 
Oceanus ; and that they are in two groups and are 
‘“sundered in twain”? by Oceanus. Homer adds the 
words, “abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises,” because, itasmuch as the celestial 
zodiac always lies in the zenith above its corresponding 


7 For the purposes of demonstration Crates identified the 
limits of Oceanus with those of the torrid zone, an assump- 
tion which was not strictly true. 
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Th YR Zwdiand, tovtov 8 ov« éxBaivovtos ea 
rn > / ? o a / ? / \ \ 
THs Atdsorav audow TH NokMoe, avayKn Kal THY 
maposov ToD HALou Tacay év TH TAaTEL TOUT@ 
voeio Oat, Kab Tas dvatoXas Kal Tas ducers CULL 
Baivev évradda ddXas adrors Kal KaT addra 4 
dAXa onpuela. elpnee pev oTwS, ATTPOVOMIKe- 
Tepov vopicas: hv Oé Kal amdovctepoy eizrety 
atvTto oc@lovta to ottm Stnphobar Siva Tovs 
3fy/ ¢ ov id > 4? t / b / 
AiOiorras, ws eipnrat: OTe ap HAtou avLldvTos 
/ fa “ 
péype dvcews eh Exdrepa TapyKovet! TH oKcave 
/ ic) o “ 
Ai@iores. Ti ovv Stadépes mpos Tov voby TodTov 
 ovTws elTely, @aTep avTos ypddet, 4) ws ’Apl- 

oTAPXOS, 


e \ f € , e ? 3 , 
ot peyv Sutopévov “Trrepiovos, ol 0° aviorros; 
(Od. 1. 24) 


\ \ a ¥ b] \ ‘ ou \ 4 
Kal yap Tour éoTs Kal mpos Suow Kal mpos 
dvatoAny éd éxatepa ToD m@KEavod oixety. 0 0 
b f ? \ 3 f \ ¢ f 
Apiorapxos TAUTHY [LEV éx Garret THY um oGec ty, 
Siva S€ pepepicpévous oleTar AeyeoOas Tovs Kal 
nuas Ai@toras, rovs trots “EXAnos mpos pweonp- 
Bpiav éoxadrous. TtovTovs dé wn wewepioOar diva, 
we > / y ? \ ‘ ‘ b) / 
wate evar dv0 Aidiorias, THY MEV POS EVaTOMTY, 
thy b€ mpds Ovaw GAG pia LOVAY, THY TPOS 
peonpBpiav Keymévny tots “EAA ow, (Spumevny 
dé xar Alyumrov. Tovdro 6é ayvootyTa Tov moLn- 

¢ 3 Y 3 
THY, BoTEp Kab TA GAA boa elpnxev “AmroNAO- 


1 raphxove, the reading of AChi MSS., Madvig apparently 
prefers Lo wrapoixotor. 
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terrestrial zodiac and inasmuch as the latter does not 
by reason of its obliquity! extend outside the 
territory of the two Ethiopias, we must conceive 
that the entire revolution of the sun takes place 
within the width of this celestial zone, and that his 
risings and his settings take place herein, appearing 
differently to different peoples, and now in this sign 
and now in that. Such, then, is the explanation of 
Crates, who conceives of the matter rather as an 
astronomer ; but he might have put it more simply— 
still saving his point that this was the sense in which 
the Ethiopians are “ sundered in twain,” as Homer 
has stated—namely, by declaring that the Ethiopians 
stretch along both shores of Oceanus from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. What difference, I say, 
does it make with respect to this thought whether 
we read the verse as Crates writes it, or as 
Aristarchus does—“ abiding some where Hyperion 
scts and some where he rises’? For this, too, 
means that Ethiopians live on both sides of Oceanus, 
both towards the west and towards the east. 
But Avistarchus rejects this hypothesis of Crates, 
and thinks that the people referred to as divided 
“in twain” are the Ethiopians in our part of the 
world, namely, those that to the Greeks are most 
remote on the south; but he thinks these are not so 
divided “in twain” that there are two Ethiopias, 
the one lying towards the ea3t and the other towards 
the west, but that there is just one, the one that lies 
south of the Greeks and is situated along Egypt; 
and he thinks that the poet, ignorant of this fact, 
just as he was ignorant of those other matters which 


* Compare ‘the obliquity of the ecliptic”—which is now 
about 235°. 
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S@pos ev TH mept Nedv KATANOYOU devTépo, 
karapeboas bas TOY TOTwY TH pH dvTa. 

25. TI pds pep ou Kparnra pak pov Adyou del, 

Kab 17 WS oder SYTOS TpOS TA VO. “A ptardpxou 
dé totTo pev érratvodpev, Stott Thy K parijrecoy 
apels UmoGeow, Sexomevny Tmohas evoTaces, 
mepl THis eae npas AiGtorrias t UTOVOEL yeyovevas 
TOV Noyou" Td & dria ETLTKOT OLED. Kab 7 parrov 
67t Kal auTos iKporoyetrau parny mepl THS 
ypadhs. Kal yap dv oTroTépas” ypagbnrat, bu- 
VOT ab efapporrery Tots VOI) {Lao avrod. Th yap 
Scag épet héyeww I oT es, “dv0 eat Kal Hyeds 
Aifiones, | Of per _™pos avarons, ol 6é Tos 
Oboes,” i) ouTeS, ‘xal yap mpos avatonas Kal 
mpos ovaEs” ; best Ort revdods mpoloratat 
Soy paros. pépe yap TOV ToinTny ayvoety jweV 
tov icf wor, TIS 8é xat Alyurrov Ai@orias 
poepvjobar, Stav o7 


Ailoras, roi dryOu Sedaiatac (Od. 1. 23) 


mas oop; ou 61x Ga dedatarau ovTaS, Grr LYVOOY 
OUTS _eipnKey O TOUTS ; TOTED ovo 1) Atyurros, 
ovo" OL Alyunttot amo Tov AéATa dp&duevot MEY pl 
mpos Lunvyv vo Tov NetXov diya ounpnyras, 


ot wev Svcopévov ‘Lrreplovos, of & avidvtos ; 


(Od. 1. 24) 


ti & adro 9» Alyurros éott rAnv 4? rotapia,* 

a ? / \ 4 A > 979 € / fal 

Hy érikrvles to bdwp; atrn & éf’ éExdrepa rod 
: érauvoiper, Cobet, for emauvioper, 


: bmotépws, Corais, for és érépws ; C. Muller approving. 
3 anv #, Corais, for ray 7; Groskurd, Forbiger following. 
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Apollodorus has mentioned in the second book of 
his work entitled “On the Catalogue of Ships,” 
told what was not true about the regions in 
question. 

25. To reply to Crates would require a long dis- 
course, which would perhaps be irrelevant to my 
present purpose. As for Aristarchus, I approve of 
him in this, that he rejects the hypothesis of Crates, 
which is open to many objections, and inclines to 
the view that the words of Homer have reference to 
our Ethiopia. But let us examine Aristarchus on the 
other points; and, in the first place, take the fact 
that he too indulges ina petty and fruitless discussion 
of the text. For if the verse be written in either of 
the two ways, it can fit his thought on the subject. 
For what difference does it make whether we say: 
“On our side of Oceanus there are two groups of 
Ethiopians, some in the east and some in the west,” 
or, “both in the east and in the west”? In the 
second place, take the fact that Aristarchus champions 
a false doctrine. Well, let us suppose that the poet 
is ignorant of the existence of the isthmus, but is 
referring to the Ethiopia on the confines of Egypt 
when he speaks of “ Ethiopians that are sundered in 
twain.” What then? Are they not thus “ sundered 
in twain’? And did the poet make that statement 
in ignorance? Is not Egypt also, are not the 
Egyptians also, from the Delta up to Syene, “sundered 
in twain” by the Nile, “some where Hyperion sets 
and some where he rises”? What is Egypt but a 
river valley, which the water floods? And this valley 


+ yioos, after rorauta, Kramer wishes to delete; Meineke 
deletes ; Forbiger following ; C. Muller approving. 
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ra) las \ 
TOTAaMOD KElTaL Tpos avaToAny Kal dvoW. GAA 
\ > ral 
pny 4 AtOtorria ém’ evfeias éorti TH Aiyirtm Kal 
/ ” / \ a Ay \ 
TapatrAnoiws exe Tpos te Tov Netrov Kai THY 
4 / a / \ \ e/ ra / 
any hvow TOY TOTMY. Kal yap avTn oTev) Té 
3 \ \ \ 2 , ‘\ > ¥ fal 
éoTt Kal wakpa Kal éerrixkrAvoTtos. Ta O eEw TIS 
émiukAvoTou épnud te Kat dvvdpa Kal otraviws 
> on a) } f \ \ \ seg \ be \ 
oixetoOar Suvdpeva, Ta wey Tpds ew, Ta b€ TpdS 
f , “ > 
dvow KexdLpéva. THS OdV OvYL Kal diya SunpNTas; 
BN cad \ \ 3 / > ‘ a / a 
H Tots pev THY Aciav aro Ths AtBins Statpodouv 
/ n re rn 
aEtoXoyov Tov Spsov épdvn o Netrdos, pHKos 
, 
yey avarelvov ért Thy peonpBpiay mreLdvev 
K ? / / 4 A \ , 
) pupioy otadiwv, wrAdTos 54, WoTE Kal VITOUS 
> / , 5 ® f ¢ M a 
atroxapPavew pupidvdpous, ov peyiatn 7 Mepon, 
To Bactretov kal pentpdtodus Tov Alfio: 
> \ \ \ > 7 > € ‘ = a“ 
autTiy 6&€ THY AiOtoTiay ovy ixavos tv SiaLpety 
7 “ ra) 
dina; Kal py ob ye éreTepavTeEs TOS TAS NTELPOUS 
T® ToTap@ OSiatpovo. Tay eyKANMaTwY TOTO 
péytatoyv mpopépovow avtois, ote tTHv Aiyumrov 
kat thy Al@torriav StacTa@ct Kal Toloter TO wep 
f t / 9 la) / \ 79 
TL wépos éxatépas avTay AiBuxov, To 8 > Aotate- 
ft x > \ 4 nn A > “ \ 
Kov' 4) ef pn BovrovtTas Toro 7 ov Statpodar Tas 
NTELPOUS, 7) OV TO TOTAL. . 
26. Xwpls 6€ rovTwy dott Kal GdrAdws dtarpety 
\ A? , / \ ¢ , 
tv Ai@torriar. mavres yap ot TapamAevoayTes 
i) 3 Sa \ f ¢ 3 \ (a) ? a 
TO wxeave THY AtBunv, ot te aro Ths “Epv pas 
n cal a , 
Kal ot ATO TOV LTHABY, Méypt TOGOD TpoeNovTeEs 
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lies on both sides of the river, toward the east and 
toward the west. But Ethiopia lies directly beyond 
Egypt and it is analogous to Egypt in its relation 
both to the Nile and the other physical characteristics 
of the regions in question. For it, too, is narrow, 
long, and subject to inundations; and its parts that 
lie beyond the territory subject to inundations are 
desert, without water, and habitable only in spots, 
both on the east and on the west. Of course, then, 
Ethiopia also is “sundered in twain.” Or, again, 
did the Nile seem important enough for those who 
were drawing a boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya to serve as that boundary-line (since in length 
it stretches toward the south for more than ten 
thousand stadia, and is of such width that it contains 
islands with many thousands of inhabitants, the 
largest of which is Meroé, the residence of the King 
and the metropolis of the Ethiopians) and yet was 
not important enough to “sunder” Ethiopia itself 
“in twain”? And furthermore, the critics of the 
men who make the River Nile the boundary-line 
between the continents bring this against them as 
their most serious charge, that they dismember 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and that they reckon one part 
of each country to Libya and one part to Asia; or 
that, if they do not wish such dismemberment, then 
either they do not divide the continents at all, or 
else do not make the river the boundary-line. 

26. But Ethiopia may be divided in still another 
way, quite apart from this. For all those who have 
made coasting-voyages on the ocean along the shores 
of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea or 
from the Pillars of Heracles, always turned back, 
after they had advanced a certain distance, because 


I19 


C 33 


STRABO 


eiTa dveotpevray bare TONNGY arropiey KWAUO- 
HEV OL, ote kal wiotw Katédrov Tots TOMER, 
as TO peracy Stetpryouro ic6uo* Kab pay cuppous 
7 Taco, ‘Athaytien Garacoa, Kal padsora 4 
Kara peonpBpiay. arravtes 5é obToL Ta TEeXEUTALA 
xe pia, éd’ a TAEOVTES Hon, AlBromuKa ™ poo 
yopevoav ar AT IY YELAAY ovTws. TL ovv &doror, 
et Kab “Opneos urd ToLavT NS acofis ay Gets dixa 
Super, TOUS pep pos dvaTonny heyoor, TOUS 6é 
7 pos dvot, TOY peTake ov YWOT KOMEVOD, elre 
eloly elite BN eloiv; GANG pny Kal GrAAnV TiVa 
ioroplap elpnner Taratav ”Edopos, 7 OvUK adoyov 
évruxely kat “Opunpov. eyes Pat yap pnow br 
TOV Tapracotop AiGioras TIP AtBony ere Govras 
péxpe Avpews’ TOUS PeV AUTOD petra, TOUS bé Kar 
THs Tapahtas KaTarXeey | TONDID" Texpatperas 
& éx tovrou cal “Opunpov etrrety otras: 


Ai@lorras, Tot diyOa Sedatatat Eryator avdpor. 
(Od. 1. 23) 


27. Tadra Te* 67) 7 pos TOV Apiorapyov Aeryou 
ay Tis Ka 7 pos TOUS axodoubodvras ave, Kat 
adda TOUTOV eTLeLKET TENA, ad’ wv rij TONIY 
dryvouay adaupnoeras TOU mToLNnTOD. pnt yap 
Kare THY TOV dpxatov ‘EAAjvev dofay, oorep 
Ta TpOs Boppav épn ta yaprpa evi dvdmare 
2xvbas éxdouy H 1 Noyddas, os “Opunpos, borepov 
dé Kal TOY Tpds EcTrépay yrwoOévT@v Kertol Kal 


1 Adpews, C. Miller, for dvcews. 
* re, Corais, for 5¢; Meineke following; C. Muller ap- 
proving. 
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they were hindered by many perplexing circum- 
stances, and consequently they left in the minds of 
most people the conviction that the intervening space 
was blocked by an isthmus; and yet the whole 
Atlantic Ocean is one unbroken body of water, and 
this is particularly true of the Southern Atlantic. 
All those voyagers have spoken of the last districts 
to which they came in their voyagings as Ethiopic 
territory and have so reported them. Wherein, 
then, lies the absurdity, if Homer, too, was misled 
by a report of this character and divided the 
Ethiopians into two groups, placing the one group in 
the east and the other in the west, since it was not 
known whether the intervening people really existed 
or not? Furthermore, Ephorus mentions still another 
ancient tradition, and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that Homer also had heard it. Ephorus says the 
Tartessians report that Ethiopians overran Libya as 
far as Dyris,! and that some of them stayed in Dyris, 
while others occupied a great part of the sea-board ; 
and he conjectures it was from this circumstance 
that Homer spoke as he did: “ Ethiopians that are 
sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 

27. These arguments one might urge in reply to 
Aristarchus and his followers, and also others still 
more convincing, and thus set the poet free from the 
charge of gross ignorance. I maintain, for example, 
that in accordance with the opinion of the ancient 
Greeks—just as they embraced the inhabitants of 
the known countries of the north under the single 
designation “Scythians” (or “ Nomads,’ to use 
Homer’s term) and just as later, when the inhabitants 
of the west also were discovered, they were called 


i The barbarian name for the Atlas mountains. See 17. 3. 2 
12 


© 34 


STRABO 


"T8npes 4 puKTars Kerri Bnpes cat Kerrooxdda 
TpoonyopevovTo, id’ ey dvopa Tov Kao’ eKaoTa 
eO var TAT TOMLEVOV dia THY aryvolay, ob Te Ta 
peonuBpiva TAavTa Ai@voriay Kareic bar Ta Tos 
OKEAYO. peaptupel 6é Ta Towatta. 6 Te yap 
Aioydnros é év Tpounbe? ro A\vopevo dyoly ofta: 


powwexomedoy T épvdpas tepov 
yvedpa Pardons, 
Xar«opapavyor" te wap Oxneave 
Aipvay TAVYTOT PO ov AlBiorroy, 

iv 6 mavromras “Hos aiel 

XpaTt abdvatoy kdpatov O trmwv 
Oeppais vdaTos 

parakod mpoyoats dvarrave.. 


(fr. 192, Nauck) 


Tap éXov yap TO peony Bpivov Kiar TOU a@xeavod 
TAUTNY pos Tov ipMov loyovTos THY x peta Kal 
THY oxéowy, map bAov Kal TOUS AiBioras TATTOV 
paiverau. 6 ¢ Evtperidns ev? 1 Padbovte thy 
KaAvpévny S00 Hvai dyoe 


Meépome Thad GvaKre YS, 
iy eK teOpinmay & dppdrav T pOTHY x Gove, 
“Hyzos dviaycov Xpuceg Barre droyi: 
Karodat & aurny ryelToves perauBporor 
“Eo dacvvas ‘AXipu & irmooracers. (fr. 771) 


vov ev 61) KOWaS TrolelTaL TAS immTocTaoels TH TE 
"Hot Kal TO ‘Hnig, év 6€ Tots éERs mAno tov auras 
pnoww éivat TH oiKno et TOU Méporros: Kal oy ye 
Th Spaparoupyia TOUTO TApum eT ERT al, ov 67 
mov ths Kar Aiyumrov idsov bv, waddrov bé THs 
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“ Celts”’ and “ Iberians,” or by the compound words 
« Celtiberians” and “ Celtiscythians,’ the several 
peoples being classed under one name through ignor- 
ance of the facts—I maintain, I say, that just so, in 
accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
all the countries in the south which lie on Oceanus 
were called “ Ethiopia.” And there is the following 
testimony to this statement. Aeschylus, in his Pro- 
metheus Unbound, speaks thus: “ The sacred flood of 
the Red Sea with its bed of scarlet sands, and the 
mere on the shore of Oceanus that dazzles with its 
gleam of brass and furnishes all nourishment to 
Ethiopians, where the Sun, who sees all things, gives 
rest to his tired steeds and refreshes his immortal 
body in warm outpourings of soft water.”” For since 
Oceanus renders this service and maintains this 
relation to the sun along the whole southern belt, 
Aeschylus obviously places the Ethiopians also alon 

this whole belt. And Euripides, in his Phaethon, 
says that Clymene was given “to Merops, the king 
of this country which is the first country that the 
Sun, as he rises in his chariot and four, strikes with 
his golden flame. And the swarthy men who dwell 
upon the confines of that country call it the bright 
stables of Dawn and Sun.’ In this passage Euripides 
assigns the stables jointly to Dawn and Sun, but 
in what immediately follows he says that these 
stables are near to the dwelling of Merops, and 
indeed this is woven into*the whole structure of 
the play, not, I am sure, because it is a peculiarity of 
the Ethiopia which lies next to Egypt, but rather 





Xarxoudpavyor, G. Herrmann, for xarroxépavvov. 
“ év, Meineke, for érf, 
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Tap Orjov TO peanuBpiwov Kripa Sincovons 
Tapanrtas. 

28. Myvies 5é cat “Egopos THY Tahara _Tepl 
THs Ai@somrtas doar, bs gnow év TO meph Tihs 
Evpemns doy, TOV meph TOV ovpavoY Kal THY yay 
TOT@Y Els TeTTApA Henn Sunpnpever, TO TOS TOV 
anne Tny "Tvdovs EXEL, Tos votov é Aifiomas, 
mpos Svaw bé& Kerrovs, ™ pos dé Boppay dvepov 
2atdas. TpoatiOnat 8, bre peiSeov » Ati@cotria 
Kat DKvola: Soxet yap, dnot, TO TOV AiO tory 
Ovos Tapateivery am’ avarorey KELLEpLVaY EX pL 
duo pan, h Levdia & aprixerra TOUTM, OTL O O 
Tomths dpuodroyos tobToss, Kar éx Tdvde SHrov, 
bre y pee Tdden xelrac 

a pos Codov” (Garep éorl 7 pos apkrov) “ai O€ 
T dvevde pos HO T Hédtdv Te,” (Od. 9. 26) 
dXov TO VOTLOV TAEVpOY OUTw REywV" Kal é&rt, 
éTav on" 
eT émt bet" loo T™pos HO HENLOV Te, 
eit’ éa dprotepa Tob ye ott Copov jnepoevTa. 
(il. 12. 239) 
Kab WUD" 
® piros, ov yap T louev, Orn Copos, odd dary 
7+ 


> 
oud orn neérLos pacgiBporos cig’ UT yatap, 
avd On avvEtTat. (Od. 10. 190) 


wept av NeyeTas Kal ev Tots wept THs “TOadxns 
Noyors cadéotepov. stay ody dh 


Levs yap és ‘Oxncavov pet autpovas Ai@tomjas 
xO.fos EBn, (Zi. 1. 423) 
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because it is a peculiarity of the sea-board that 
stretches along the entire southern belt. 

28. Ephorus, too, discloses the ancient belief in 
regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On Europe he 
says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and 
of the earth into four parts, the Indians will occupy 
that part from which Apeliotes blows, the Ethiopians 
the part from which Notus blows, the Celts the part 
on the west, and the Scythians the part from which 
the north wind blows.!. And he adds that Ethiopia 
and Seythia are the larger regions; for it is thought, 
he says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches 
from the winter sunrise to sunset,? and that Scythia 
lies directly opposite in the north. That Homer is 
in agreement with this view is also clear from his 
assertion that Ithaca lies “toward the darkness ”’— 
that is, of course, toward the north—* but those 
others face the dawning and the sun”’; by which he 
means the whole country on the southern side. And 
again this is clear when he says: “ Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to mist and darkness’’; and from this 
passage too: “My friends, lo, now we know not 
where is the place of darkness or of dawning, nor 
where the sun that gives light to men goes beneath 
the earth, nor where he rises.” But about all these 
passages I shall speak more fully in my account of 
Ithaca.? And so, when Homer says, “ For Zeus went 
yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble Ethiopians,” we 


1 On the winds, see page 105. 

2 That is, on the due east and west line drawn from the 
south-east point of the sky to the south-west point. 

3 See 10. 2. 11 £. 
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Kotworepov Sextéov Kab Tov OKEAYOD TOV wad 
SAOV TO peonuSpwov KALLA TET O|LEVOV Kal TOUS 
AiOtorass @ yap ay ToT@ Tod0e Tob KM MaTos 
poo Barns THY Oucivouay, Kal ert TO OKEAVD éon 
Kal éri Th Ai@toria. ovTw dé héyer Kab 7d 


> \ 
tov & é& Ai@corev aviov 
TnrOGev ex Lorvpov opéwv idevy, (Od. 5. 282) 


ioov 7@ aro peonuBpwdy TOTOY, DOAV{LOUS Deyou 
ov Tovs év 7H Tlictdia, adr, wS epny TpOTEepor, 
TETAS * TLVaS Suordpous, TOUS avanroyas & eNOVTaS 
mpos Te TOV WAEOVT AL év Th oxedtg Kal Tous éKet 
peonpBpwovrs, @s ap Aibtoras, @s ot Usordixol 
TOS TE TOV Tlovrov Kal Tous imép Ths Atyvmrou 
AWioras. otT@ oe Kaul TOV TEept TOY yepaver 
AOyov KoLvOY TroLovpEVvos Pnow* 


vf 9 > \ 4 A / , on7 
ai 7 émel ovv yetmova hvyov Kal alecparov 

bd 

dupor, 

lal 7 f 7.3959 ~ ¢ , 
KNayyh Tat ye wérovras er “Oxeavoto poawyr, 
avépaaw Uvypaloce dovov Kat xipa bépov- 
Tal. (Zl. 3. 4) 


ou yap év pev Tots Kara THY “EdAaoa TOT OLS 
opara pepopery Y yépavos ert THY peonuBpiav, 
ev dé ToLS Kara thy ‘“Itadtay 7 TBnpiay obdapas 
y Tois Kare THY Kaormy xal Baxrpravny. Kara 
Tacav ovv THY peonuBpwiy TAapartav TOD OKE- 
avov TApaTELyovTOs, éd’ dmacav be Kat NEUpLO- 
huyovvrwr, dexeo Oar deo Kal TOUS Hluypaious 
peuvbevpévous Kata Tacav. et © ot boTtepor éml 


1 raAdoas, A. Miller, for rAdoat. 
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must understand both words in amore general sense, 
“ Oceanus” meaning the body of water that extends 
along the entire southern belt, and the “ Ethiopians ”’ 
meaning the people along the same extent; for upon 
whatever point of this belt you fix your attention, 
you will be both on Oceanus and in Ethiopia. And 
this is the meaning also of the words: “ On his way 
from the Ethiopians he espied Odysseus from afar, 
from the mountains of the Solymi’—which is 
equivalent to saying “from the regions of the 
south ’’; for he does not mean the Solymi in Pisidia, 
but, as I said before, he invents a people of the 
same name whom he depicts as occupying the same 
position relatively to the sailor on his raft and the 
people to the south of him (who would be the 
Ethiopians) as the Pisidians occupy relatively to the 
Pontus and to the Ethiopians that lie beyond Egypt. 
And in like manner Homer puts his assertion about 
the cranes in general terms: “When they flee from 
the coming of winter and sudden rain, and fly with 
clamour toward the streams of Oceanus, bearing 
slaughter and doom to the Pygmy men.” For it is 
not the case that the crane is seen migrating toward 
the south only in Greek lands, and never in Italy 
or Iberia, or in the regions of the Caspian Sea and 
Bactriana. Since, then, Oce&nus stretches along the 
entire southern sea-board, and since the cranes 
migrate in winter to this entire sea-board, we must 
admit that the Pygmies also are placed by mythology 
along the entire extent of that sea-board. And if 


+ See page 77 and footnote. 
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Tous Kar AlyuTrov AiOloras} povous perapyaryov 
Kab TOV mepl TOV Tuypatey éyor, ovder av ein 
™ pos Ta TEAL. Kab yap “Axatovs Ka ‘Apyetous 
Ov TavTas pev VdY hapev TOUS oTparevoavras emt 
"Tso, * ‘Ounpos bé Karel Tavras. TAPAaTAHTLOV 
bé éotiv 6 eyo Kab Tept Tov siya Oinpn weve 
AiOcorran, ore Oe déxer Gar TOUS Tap: OAND ota 
TelvovTas THY OxeaviTey ag’ tov QVLOVTOS pex pe 
HALoU OvOpMEeVOV. Ol yap OUTM AEydpEVOL Aldiores 
bina Sen pnvras puoiKnds TO "ApaPiw KoATO, OS 
ap HeonuBpivod KUKAOU TunuaTe dELOMOYO, TOTA- 
LoD Oieny: ev pipe oXedov TL KaL TEVTAKLT XUMLOY 
STAOLMY ETT TOUS puptots, TAUTEL O OV TOU TOV 
er beov pet Cove TO peyloTo: T poreart dé TD Ke 
Kat 70 TOV peuxov robee Tod KON TOU Suéxew TIS 
KaTa Ind ove tov Garacons T peep i) TETT A peo 
Hwepav odo, iy err éxet 0 icOuos. Kabdmep obv 
OL Naples repos TOV Siarpourrav Ty "Aciay aro 
THS AtBins 6 pov eupueorepov nryoovras TOUTOV 
TOV NT pov dppoty Tov Kohrop, TOV Netrop 
(rov pev yap. Sunkely Tap OrLyOV TAVTENDS ATO 
Oardrrys ert Gararrar, Tov 6é Nethov TONG 
TAC LOY a0 ToD wKeavod duéxery, MOTE 41) 
diarpelv thy ° Acta macap amo THs AiBiys): 
TOUTOV iTOMpBave TOV TpoTov Kary Ta [eon [L- 
Bpiwwa pépn TavTe cae Ohay THY oiKkouperny oixa, 
Sinpho hat vopLo as TOV TOUNTHD TO KONTO TOUT@. 
TOS OV Hpynoet Tov ta@ pov, dv obTas TroLet TpOS TO 
Aiytarriov wéXayos; 


1 borepov érl Tous Kar? Atyumroy Aiélowas, Madvig, for 
Uorepoy tovs Ai€lomas ém) rods Kar’? Alyutrov. 

* gotrm, is omitted in the Diuibner edition without an 
apparent reason. 
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men of later generations restricted the story about 
the Pygmies to the Ethiopians next to Egypt alone, 
that would have no bearing on the facts in ancient 
times. For nowadays we do not use the terms 
« Achaeans” and “ Argives”’ of all who took part in 
the expedition against Troy, though Homer so uses 
them. Now what I contend in the case of the 
Kthiopians that are “sundered in twain” is similar 
to this, namely, that we must interpret “ Ethiopians ” 
as meaning that the Ethiopians extend along the 
whole sea-board of Oceanus from the rising to the 
setting sun. For the Ethiopians that are spoken of 
in this sense are “ sundered in twain” naturally by 
the Arabian Gulf (and this would constitute a con- 
siderable part of a meridian circle) as by a river, 
being in length almost fifteen thousand stadia, and 
in width not much more than one thousand stadia, 
I inean at its greatest width ; and to the length we 
must add the distance by which the head of this 
gulf is separated from the sea at Pelusium, a journey 
of three or four days—the space occupied by the 
isthmus. Now, just as the abler of the geographers 
who separate Asia from Libya regard this gulf as a 
more natural boundary-line between the two con- 
tinents than the Nile (for they say the gulf lacks but 
very little of stretching from sea to sea, whereas the 
Nile is separated from Oceanus by many times that 
distance, so that it does not separate Asia as a whole 
from Libya), in the same way I also assume that the 
poct considered that the southern regions as a whole 
throughout the inhabited world were “sundered in 
twain ” by this gulf. How, then, can the poet have 
been ignorant of the isthmus which the gulf forms 
with the Egyptian ! Sea? 


1 Mediterranean. 
VOL. I. K 
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29. Kai yap 59 Kal Tedéws adoyor, el TAS pev 
Alyurrious @nPas 7S5ee cadas, at Siéxover Tis 
Kae Hpas SJararrns OTAOLOUS pourcpov dmronet- 
TovTas ao TOV TETPAKLONUMLDY,» TOV oe puxov 
Tob "ApaPiov KONTTOU [1 8et, pn dé TOV to Ouov 
TOV KaT aUTOV, TAATOS exovTa ov mrELdvery 7) 
KEdbcov oradioy. TONU O ay GoryoTEpoY dofeven, 
€& TOV pev Nethov HOEL OM@OvY US Th TocaUTY 
Xepg Aeyopevor, Thy O& aitiav 2) dpa tovrou 
padora, yap av mpoonimros TO pydev id’ ‘Hpo- 
dorov, Sudte S@pov 77 iy 7 Xwpa. Tob moTapod Kab 
Ona TOUTO nELodTo TOU AUTOU Ov0uaTOS. dANwS TE 
Tay Tap EKATTOLS Ste TaOT éotl yvopiorara, 
a& Kat mapadotiay eves Tuva, eae ev TO Pavepo 
macy éotis ToLodTov & éotl cat % Tod Netdov 
avaBacws Kal 1) T porxX oats TOU meharyous. Kat 
xabdmep ot mpocax Gevres pos THY Alyumrov 
oudev ™ poTepov iaTopodae wept THS Yopas, } THV 
TOU Netdov puoww, did 70 TOUS erixwptous pyre 
kawvorepa TOUT@V every EXEL TPOS avopas Eevous, 
pnt emihavertepa mept TOV map avTots (T@ Yap 
lo ropijcavte mept Tod moTapod kar dd ros Kab i 
xeopa yiveTas Tica, omroia Tis eoTw); otro Kal 
ol Troppwev aKovovTes ovdey ™poTepov ioTopovct 
TOUTOU. mpootier | oby ToUT@ Kal TO Pideldonpov 
Tod TotnTod Kab TO piréxdn ov, Orrep avTo pap- 
Tupovoty bao0t Tov Biov avaypadover, Kat eg 
avtoy 6 AapSdverat TOY ToLnudTwY TONAG 
Tapabeiypata Tod ToLovTOV. ovTOS pev obv ex 
TAEovaYv éreyxeTat Kal eldws Kal Aéyor PyTHs 

1 rerpantoxialwy, Gosselin, for mevraxioxtAlev; Groskurd, 
Forbiger following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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29. And indeed it is in the highest degree un- 
reasonable that the poet had accurate knowledge 
about Thebes in Egypt, which is distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea but a trifle less than four thousand 
stadia, and yet had no knowledge about the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, or about the adjoining isthmus, whose 
width is not more than one thousand stadia; but it 
would seem to be much more unreasonable that he 
knew the Nile bore the same name as the vast 
country Aegyptus and yet did not see the reason 
therefor; for the thought which has been expressed 
by Herodotus! would occur to one at once, namely, 
that the country was “a gift of the river” and laid 
claim for this reason to the same name as the river.? 
Moreover, those peculiarities of each several country 
which are in some way marvellous are most widely 
known, and manifest to everybody; such is the case 
with the rising of the Nile as also the silting up 
of the sea. And just as those who visit Egypt learn 
no fact concerning the country before they learn the 
nature of the Nile, because the natives cannot tell 
foreigners anything more novel or more remarkable 
about their country than these particulars (for the 
nature of the entire country becomes quite clear to 
one who has learned about the river), so also those 
who hear about the country at a distance learn this 
fact before anything else. To all this we must add 
the poet’s fondness for knowledge and for travel, to 
which all who have written on his life bear witness ; 
and one may find many illustrations of such a pre- 
dilection in the poems themselves. And so it is 
proved, on many grounds, that Homer both knows 
and expressly says what is to be said, and that he 


1 Herod. 2. 5. * Compare 15. 1. 16. 
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‘ ¢ \ \ a BS , b] ~m HR 3 , 
Ta PNTA Kal oryov Ta ALav éexhavh i) émiéTws 
A€éyou. 

30. Oauydtew dé bef tov Alyurtiov Kat Yv- 
poy, mpos ods voV uly oO AOyos, Eb pnd exeivou 
NeyovTos Ta Tap avTois émvyopia cuMdow, ara 

an e f 
Kal dyvotav altOvrTas, 7 avTovs évoxous Selxvucwy 

e f ¢ la) \ ‘N \ / ? fa) A ns 

O NOyoS. aTABS O€ TO pH) A€yetv OV TOU fun ELdevaL 
a nm / 
onto éotiv ovde yap.Tas Tpomas TOD Evptiov 

/ 
Neyer, ode Tas OepyomvaAas, ovd arrAa TrEiw 

n rat f 
TOV yvopiwav Tapa Tots “ENAHoLY, ov NY HryvoEs 
ye. GNAG Kab Aéyes, ov Soxe? Sé ToIs eOedoKw- 

a ¢ ‘ / 
hotow: ware éxetvous aitiatéov. 0 ToLNTNS ToLvUY 

A / 
SuuTreTéas KAXEL TOUS ToTamLoUs, Ov TOUS Kelpmap- 
pouvs povous, GAAa Kal TaVTaS KOLVaS, OTL TAN- 
ca) 4 bd \ fal 2 / ¢ A 3 \ 
pobvrat mdyres ard TOV OuBpiav bddTwaVv. ara 
a) 3 a 

TO Kowov ént tov Kat éEoyny ldtov yiverat. 
dAXws yap av Tov Yetudppovy aKovor TEs SiuTETH 
Kab ad\NwsS Tov adévaov: évravOa dé Strracidles 
¢ 3 / \ - 9 , ¢ \ 

mas 4 €£0x7. Kal Kabarrep eiot tives VrepBoral 
éml UmepBorais, a> TO KoUpdTEpoy eivat herrOU 
oKxias, detroTepov 6& Aaya Dpuyds, érdtTwa © 
exe yi tov aypov émiatoAns Aaxwvirhs: otras 
éEoyn émt eEoxn cuvraéyes emt Tod SuemeTh Tov 
NetAov AeyerOat. o pey yap Yetudppovs U7reEp- 





1 Compare 1. 2. 3. 

“ Aristarchus and Crates, respectively. 

3° That is, ‘‘heaven-fed” in the former case is used in the 
literal sense of the Greek word, ‘‘ heaven-failen,” and applies 
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keeps silent about what is too obvious to mention, or 
else alludes to it by an epithet.’ 

30. But I must express my amazement at the 
Egyptians and Syrians,? against whom I am directing 
this argument, that they do not understand Homer 
even when he tells them about matters in their own 
countries, and yet actually accuse him of ignorance 
—a charge to which my argument shows that they 
themselves are subject. In general, silence is no 
sign of ignorance ; for neither does Homer mention 
the refluent currents of the Euripus, nor Thermo- 
pylae, nor yet other things in Greece that are 
well-known, though assuredly he was not ignorant 
of them. However, Homer also speaks of things 
well-known, though those who are wilfully deaf do 
not think so; and therefore the fault of ignorance 
is theirs. Now the poet calls the rivers “ heaven- 
fed ’—not merely the winter torrents, but all rivers 
alike—because they are all replenished by the rains. 
But the general epithet becomes particular when 
applied to things in relation to their pre-eminence. 
For one would interpret “heaven-fed”’ in one way 
of the winter torrent and in quite another way 
of the ever-flowing stream; and in the latter case 
the pre-eminence is, one may say, twofold. And 
just as there are cases of hyperbole on hyperbole— 
for example, “ lighter than the shadow of a cork,” 
“more timid than a Phrygian? hare,’ “to own a 
farm smaller than a Laconian letter ”’—just so there 
is a parallel case of pre-eminence on pre-eminence 
when the Nile is spoken of as being “heaven-fed.”’ 
For while the winter torrent surpasses the other 
specifically to precipitate descent; in the latter case the 
epithet has reference to volume and duration. 

+ The Phrygian slave was a proverbial coward. 
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PeBrnr ae TOUS addous TOTA MOUS TO Sumerays 
elvars 6 6é€ NeidXos Kat TOUS Ket ppous él TO- 
cobrov wANpOUpEvOS xa TANOOUS Kat xpovou. 
aor ere Kat ue ptyioy Av TO Wabos TOD moraj.od 
TO TOUNTh, Oorep * TapapenvOnweda, Kab Ké- 
XpnTat 7@ ember TOUT@ Kar AUTO, OUK aos 
EXTEOV 7) WS elpycapen. TO 6é TrELOTL oTouaoLy 
exdidovar KOLVOV Kaul mrelovav, WaT oUK déLov 
punpns vTrérxaBe, Kat Tavra ™ pos elddTas* Kadd- 
TEp oud *AdKatos, KaQLTOL gyoas apixGat Kaul 
avTos Ets Aiyurtoy. at oe TpooxXwaets eal ex 
zoy dva Bao eov pey dvvaVTat Urovocicbat, Kal ef 
QV be eitre Tept THS Pdpov. o yap ioropay avToD 
mepl THs bapou, paddov be 7] Keown pun, Suds 
pev TOTE TOTOUTOV arretXen | aro Tis }TELPOV, ep”® 

dcov yc, Spopiov VEWS HmEpnS LOP, aux ap ein 
Suarel pudnuern én Too oUTOL eYrevo LEvOs. OTe 
oy avaBacts Kab at Tpogyooers ToLadrat TWES, 
KOLVOTEPOV mervabat eiKos Aw €& ov ovvbels 0 
TOUNTHS, ore WEOV h rove ahecotixer TAS yRs 
VRTOS: Kata THY Meveddov rapovciar, m poo élnke 
map eavrod TOAAAT ALOLOV Oraornpa Tov pv0e- 
Sous yapu. at sé pudorotiae OUK dryvoias * 
onueta* Shirov, ovdé® ra mept tod IIpwréws Kai 


1 Semep, A. Miller, for ds; A. Vogel approving. 
s oh Capps inserts. 
xe pwr, Corais deletes, after ayolas; Meineke, Forbiger, 
ellowiags ; C. Muller approving. 

4 onueia, is retained, against the onuetoy of Corais and 
Meineke. ydp, after onueia, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger 
following ; C. Miter approving. 

5 vap, after ovdé, Groskurd deletes ; Forbiger following ; 
C. Miller approving. 
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rivers in respect of being “heaven-fed,” the Nile, 
when at its flood, surpasses even the winter tor- 
rents to just that extent, not only in the amount 
of its flood but also in the duration thereof. And 
so, since the behaviour of the river was known to 
the poet, as I have urged in my argument, and 
since he has applied this epithet to it, we cannot 
interpret it in any other way than that which I 
have pointed out. But the fact that the Nile 
empties its waters through several mouths is a 
peculiarity it shares with several other rivers, and 
therefore Homer did not think it worthy of mention, 
particularly in addressing people who knew the 
fact ; just as Aleaeus does not mention those mouths, 
either, although he affirms that he too visited Egypt. 
But the matter of the silting may be inferred not 
only from the risings of the river but also from 
what Hoiner says about Pharos. For the man who 
told Homer about Pharos—or rather, I should 
say, the common report that it was so and so far 
from the mainland—this report, I say, would not 
have got abroad falsified to such an extent as the 
distance which Homer gives, namely, a day’s run 
for a ship; but as for the rising and silting, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the poet learned as a 
matter of common knowledge that they were such 
and such; and concluding from these facts that 
at the time of the visit of Menelaus the island 
was more distant from tife mainland than it was 
in his own times, he added a distance many times 
as great on his own responsibility for the sake of 
the fabulous element. Moreover, the fabulous 
creations are not, I take it, a sign of ignorance—not 
even those stories about Proteus and the Pygmies, 
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TOV Tuypaicor, ous at TOY pappdcav Suvdpets, 
ovo el TL ado TOLODTOV Ol TOUNT at TNATTOVEL* 
ou yap Kat aryvovav TOY TOTLE OD _Aeyerau, aXnr’ 
78ov7}s Kab Tépreas Xap. mas odv Kal dvvdpov 
odcav mnalv Vdwp eve ; 


? \ \ 7 v4 »> 4» N fal / 
éy 0€ Asuny evopuos, O0ev T ad Vas éicas 
és TovTov Bddrovow agdvocdpevor pédrav bdwp. 


(Od. 4. 358) 


GA ourE TO ddpetov EXALTED GOUVATOV, OUTE THY 
Dopetav eK THS yyoou ryever Gar pnoty, ana THY 
dvaryoryny povny bua THY TOD ALpLEVOS aperiy, TO 
& tdwp é« rH Tepaias dpa ac bat maphy, €€o}1.0- 
Aoyoumevou - Tas TOD TonTod bL eupaoews, ort 
Tedayiav elev ov ™pos annGearv, aNAG Wpos 
at Kat pv0otrotiav. 

.?Ezrei 58 kal ra mept THS TAAUNS Tis 
Meveddov Nex evra ovynyopey doxet TH ayvoig. 
TH meph TOUS TOTOUS éxeivous, BérXTLov tows éoti, 
Ta év TOL emect TOUTOLS enToupeva m poeKl eLevous 
dua TavTd te dlactTetAas Kai wept TOD mountod 
amonoynoac bat Kalaporepov. pyot én 7 pos 
Tyréuayvor o MevéAaos Oavyacayvta tov tov 
Bacidetwv Kocpov" 


y) yap TOANG Trader Kat TOM érrannbets 
nryaryouny ev vqvat, Kab oydodre & Eres HAOOY, 
Kum pov Dowwixny TE Ka Aiyumtious errahn Geis, 
AiGlom as P ixouny Kat Sedoviovs Kat Pee 
kat AtBunv. (Od. 4. 81) 


O38 f&ntodcos. 84, mpds tivas HAGev AiOiorras, Tréwv 
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nor the potent effects of magic potions, nor any 
other such inventions of the poets; for these stories 
are told, not in ignorance of geography, but in 
order to give pleasure and enjoyment. How does 
it come, then, that Homer says that Pharos has 
water, when it is without water: “And therein is a 
good haven, whence men launch the well-proportioned 
ships into the deep when they have drawn a store 
of black water’?? Now, in the first place, it is 
not impossible that the source of the water has 
dried up; and, in the second place, Homer does 
not say that the water came from the island, but 
merely that the launching of the ships took place 
thence—on account of the excellence of the harbour ; 
but the water itself may have been drawn from 
the opposite mainland, since, in a way, the poet 
by implication confesses that, when he applied the 
term “in the open sea” to Pharos, he did not use it 
in a literal sense, but as an hyperbolical or mythical 
statement. 

31. Now, since it is thought that Homer’s account 
of the wanderings of Menelaus, also, argues for 
ignorance of those countries on his part, it is perhaps 
better to make a preliminary statement of the 
questions called forth by those poems, and then at 
once to separate these questions and thus speak more 
clearly in defence of the poet. Menelaus says, then, 
to Telemachus, who has marvelled at the decorations 
of the palace : “ Yea, after many a woe and wanderings 
manifold, I brought my wealth home in ships, and 
in the cighth year came hither. I roamed over 
Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians, Sidonians, Erembians, and to Libya.” 
Now they ask to what Ethiopians he came in thus 
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é& Niyvarou: ovte yap év TH Kal’ Huds Oardtrn 
oLKodot tives ALOiomes, ouTe ToD NetXov tous 
KaTapaKras ay due Betv vavot- Tives Té of x- 
Soviol ov yap ob rye ép Povwixy ov yap ay To 
yévos mpolels TO el60s émnveyxe hues TE ob 
"Epep Bot ; Kea.Lvov yap TO dvopa. 'ApirroveKos pev 
obv o Kal pas ypapmmatixos év Tols Tepl THS 
Meverdou Thavns TONOY avaryeypacev avdpeov 
amopacers Téepl Exao TOU TOV EKKELMEVOV KEeha- 
habeov' Huty © apKeces KaY em LTE LVOUTES Déyopev. 
ot pev 67) TAEDT AL pnoavres eis THY AlOvorriay, 
ot Lev mepimhoup bua Toye Dadetpev pexpe THS 
"Tudcets elo dryouon, La, Kal TOV x povov TH WAG 
OVLOLKELOULTES, dv dnowy, ott oydoare é eree HO ov" 
of d€ bia TOD icO pod Tou KaTa TOV “Apa Btov 
KONTTOV* Ob be bla TOY Steopuryeov TIVOS. ouTe & 0 

TeplmT Nous avaryxaios, Ov Kparns Eig aryel, OVY WS 
cdtvaros ein ap? (xa yap uy ‘Oduacéas mradvy 
av Ay® advvaros), GN OTe obTe Tpos TAS bmr0- 
Déceus TAS pabnparicas XPITL LOS, OUTE IPOS TOV 
Xpovov THS TAVIS. Kab yap aKovatot dear prBat 
KATES OV avTov w7ro dvethoias, pycavtos ore 
comr0 éEjKovTAa vEeor TEVTE éheipOno av avd, Kal 
EXOVOLOL gid yap Pua yap o Néorap 


és 0 ey eva Torvy BioTov Kai YpucoV ayEeipwY 


nrato Etv vynuat (Od. 3. 301) 
Kumpov Powixnv te cai Aiyumrious éradn- 
Oeis. (Od. 4. 83) 


1 $a rar, Madvig, for ray iia; A. Vogel approving. 

2 etn uy, Sterrett, for elvar, adapting the suggestion in 
Madvig’s conjecture. 

3 ky qv, B. Niese inserts, before aduvaros. 
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sailing from Egypt (for no Ethiopians live in the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor was it possible for ships to 
pass the cataracts of the Nile); and who the 
Sidonians are (for they are certainly not those that 
live in Phoenicia, since he would not have put the 
genus first and then brought in the species); and 
who the Erembians are (for that is a new name). 
Now Aristonicus, the grammarian of our own genera- 
tion, in his book On the Wanderings of Menelaus, has 
recorded opinions of many men on each one of 
the points set forth ; but for me it will be sufficient 
to speak briefly on these questions. Of those who 
say that Menelaus “sailed ’’ to Ethiopia, some pro- 
pose a coasting-voyage by Gades as far as India, 
making his wanderings correspond exactly to the 
tine which Homer gives: “In the eighth year I 
eame back’’; but others propose that he sailed 
across the isthmus that lies at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, while still others propose that he 
sailed through one of the canals of the Nile. But, in 
the first place, Crates’ theory of a coasting-voyage 
is unnecessary—not that such a voyage would be 
impossible (for the wanderings of Odysseus would 
have been impossible), but because it serves no pur- 
pose either as regards Crates’ mathematical hypotheses 
or as regards the time consumed in the wanderings. 
For Menelaus was detained against his will because 
of the difficulties of sailing (he himself says that out 
of sixty ships only five were 4eft to him), and he also 
made intentional stops for the sake of trafficking. 
For Nestor says: “Thus Menelaus, gathering much 
substance and gold, was wandering there with his 
ships” ; [to which Menelaus adds:] “having roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt.” Again, the 
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6 Te 01a TOD ig Owod TODS TOV Sepdyav Aeryo- 
jevos pev Heovero ay ev pudou oN HMaTe, pI) 
eydomevos Oé TEpLTTAS Kab an aves eLoayolro av. 
amOdves 5é Xéyo, dre ™p0 TOY Tpaucdy ovdeta 
hy bs@pv& Tov O€ ETLY ELD NO AVTA Tova 
Ler worTpw aroorhvat Pact, peTewporépay UTrO- 
AaBovra THY THS Jaracans emrup averay. are 
pay ovd Oo ig Oyos iy TOiMOS" GND etec.ber 0 
‘Eparoabevns OUK éU. Ba yap Tw TO éxpnyua TO 
Kara Tas 2rjdas yeyovevar vopilers bore evtavda! 
OUVATTELY THY elo Oddacoay Th éxT 0s? Ka 
Kaho rery TOV to O wou peTEwporépay ovoap, ToD & 
ExpHyuaToS yevouévou TaTrevwOhvat Kal avaxa- 
Atrbat THY viv Thy KUTA TO Kdovov «al TO 
II ndovovoy HEN PE THs ‘Epu€pés. rive ovv EXO HEY 
(oroptay mept Tou exprpyLatos TOUTOU, Svore T po 
TOY Tpareav OUTa UT Hpxev; tows & Oo mounts 
dpa pep TOV ‘Oduccéa TAUTD Stent €ovTa, ets TOV 
WKEAVOV TemrolnKer, OS Hon € eK PY LATOS ryéeyOvoTos, 
dua oé eis THY “EpuOpav rov Mevédraov é« rijs 
Aiyitrov vavoTone, @S oUTw yEeyovoTOS. AKG 
kat Tov pwréa eiodyes Néyorta avTa, 


aXnG ao és "HrXUvotov rediov Kal TeipaTa yains 
abdvator méuapovat. (Od. 4. 563) 


1 Groskurd inserts uj before ocuvdrrev (Kramer, Meineke, 
Forbiyer, Dibner-Muller following), thus referring évradéa 
to the Pillars; A. Vogel shows that évratéa refers to the 
Isthmus and that uy is wrong, 

2 Groskurd writes Thy tow ‘OdAacoay wh éxrds for rhy tw 
Adraccay rH évrés; Dubner-Muiller, Vorbiger following. 
Meineke, too, follows except that he writes efow for tow ; 
A. Vogel approving. 
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voyage through the isthmus or one of the canals 
would, if Homer mentioned such a voyage, be 
interpreted as a kind of fiction; but since he does 
not mention such a voyage it would be gratuitous 
and absurd for one to propose it. It would be absurd, 
I repeat, since before the Trojan War there was no 
canal; and the person who undertook to build one— 
JI mean Sesostris!—is said to have abandoned the 
undertaking because he supposed the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea was too high. Furthermore, the 
isthinus was not navigable either, and Eratosthenes’ 
conjecture is wrong. For he thinks that the breaking 
of the channel] at the Pillars of Heracles had not yet 
aken place and that in consequence the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, since it was of a higher level, joined 
the exterior sea at the isthmus and covered it, but 
after the breaking of the channel took place at the 
Pillars, the Mediterranean Sea was lowered and thus 
exposed the land about Casium and Pelusium, as far 
as the Red Sea. Now what historical information 
have we regarding this break at the Pillars to the 
effect that it did not yet exist before the Trojan 
War? But perhaps—you will say—the poet has 
represented Odysseus as sailing through the strait 
at the Pillars into the ocean (as though a channel 
were already in existence) at the same time that he 
conveys Menelaus by ship from Egypt into the Red 
Sea (as though a channel were not yet in existence) ! 
Furthermore, Homer brings in Proteus as saying to 
Menelaus: “Nay, the deathless gods will convey 
thee to the Elysian Plain and to the end of the 


1 See 17. 1. 25; also Herodotus, 2. 158, and 4. 39. 
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qwola ovv; Kal OTL éoréptov Tia Néyet TOTrOV 
o. ? ¢ f nm 
TovTov éaxatov, o Lehupos mapateleis dnrot 


GX alel Zepipoto ALyD TEboVTOS aNnTAS 
"OKxeavos avines. (Od. 4. 567) 


ey yap aivirywatos mhapn. 

Ei & oby Kab ovppouy rote umapEavra, TOV 
tod TOUTOV 0 TOLNTHS LOTOPHKEL, Toa pelfova 
dv éxoiwev tTictiy ToD TovS Ai@loras Oux Oa, 
dunphna Gar, mopOu@ THMKOUT OD Ovepryojuévous ; Tis 
88 Kab XPNLAT LT MOS Tapa TOV é€w Kat Kata TOV 
@eeavov AlGorwv; dpa poey yap Gaupatouar Tod 
KOO LOU Tov Bactiret@v of mepi Tyréuayov ro 
TAHGos, 6 éore 


Xpugod T HAEKTPOV TE KAL apyvpou nO éré- 
davTos. (Od. 4. 73) 


TOUTED 5 ovdevos TID ehEpavTos evTropia Top 
éxeivors éoriv, aTropwTaToLs TOV cmrav Tov ovo L 
TOUS TAELTTOLS Kak vopLaot. vn Aia, On ” "A paBia 
7 poo hy Kal Ta peype Tihs ‘T6uxijs- TOUTOV ary) 
pe evdaluov KEKANTAL [LOVN TOV anacdy, Thy 66, 
ei Kab py Ovowactl KaXovaLw ovTa@S,) UIroAap- 
Bdvovai ye Kab iotopotaw, ws evoatbmoverTaTny’ 

\ \ > 5 \ > Loe "QO 8a be 
thy pev ovv Ivdexnyv ove otdev “Ounpos, eidws dé 
> / # 2 \ 5° > / A 70 / 
euevyTO aye” THY ApaBiav, Hy evdatmova 
T poo aryopevovaty ob VoD,” TOTE © OUK TV TRovola, 
GAXK& Kab avtTy Gmropos Kal % TOAA? avThs 

L nadodow otrws, with a comma after ofrws, A. Miller, for 
KaAodow, ofrws; AA. Vogel approving. 

2 Keelhoff deletes eléas 3% éuéuynto Gy as a marginal gloss. 


3 Meineke, Cobet delete Groskurd’s olde ev (which Kramer, 
Diibner-Miiller, Forbiger follow) after of viv. 
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earth.” What end of the earth, pray? Why, the 
citing of “ Zephyrus”’ shows that he means by this 
remote region a place somewhere in the west: “ But 
always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the 
clear-blowing Zephyrus.” Really, these matters are 
full of puzzling questions. 

32. If, however, the poet had heard that this 
isthmus was once submerged, should we not have 
all the greater reason for believing that the Ethiopians, 
since they were separated by so great a strait, were 
really “sundered in twain”? And how could 
Menelaus have gotten treasures from the remote 
Ethiopians who lived along Oceanus? For at the 
moment when they marvelled at the ornaments them- 
selves in the palace of Menelaus, Telemachus and 
his companions marvelled at the great quantity of 
them—*‘ of gold and of amber and of silver and of 
ivory’; but with the exception of ivory, there is 
no great store of any of these things among those 
people, most of whom are the poorest of all peoples 
and are wandering shepherds. “ Very true,’ you 
say; “but Arabia and the regions as far as India 
belonged to them; and though Arabia alone of all 
these countries has the name ‘ Blest,’ India is sup- 
posed and reported to be in the highest degree 
‘blest,’ even though people do not so call it by 
name.” Now as to India, Homer did not know of 
it (for had he known of it, he would have men- 
tioned it); but he did know the Arabia which is 
to-day called “Blest.”1 In his time, however, it 
was not rich, and not only was the country itself 
without resources but most of it was occupied by 


1 That is, Arabia Felix, east of the Red Sea. Strabo 
defines it in 16. 3. 1. 
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STRABO 


a ? a 3 f 3 ¢ 3 f % 
cKnviTav avopav: orAILTyn 8 % apwuaTtodopos, Sz 
iW Kat TodTO Tovvoya eUpeTo } Yopa b1a TO Kab 

\ ? 9 N n n a 
Tov moprov éeivas Tov ToLodTov év Tots Tap Huty 
/ a “ 
oT dVLOY KAL TipLoV. VvUv) wey ovv EvTTOPOGL Kal 
B 5 
mrovtodas Oi TO Kal THY éurropiay Elva. TUKYHD 
nt f 3 a 
cat Savrirh, ToTe & ovK eixds. avTav Oé yapuw 
rév apepdtov éuropo pev Kal Kaunrtty yévocr’ 
a . f f 
dp tis é TOV ToLovT@Y hoptiav evrropia: Meverd@ 
3 nm / 
Sé ANadipwv } Swpedyv er wapa PBaciriéwy Kai 
SuvacTav, éyovTav te & Sdaovet Kal Bovdopévav 
\ n 
SiSovas Sid tHv émipdveray avTod Kat edxreav. 
¢ \ ® Af \ of ; yaa 
of ev otv Aliydrrioe Kab of mAnatov Ai@tores 
\ ov vf}? e , 4 wv 9 9 f 
Kat ApaBes ov ot Tw TerXéws ABL0L, OUT aV1)KOOE 
Ths tov “Arpedav So€ns, kal pddtota Oba THY 
n al 3 ‘ iy 
katopbwaw Tod lAsaxod modéuov, WaT EdTris Fv 
al mn a) f 
rhs é& abrOv odberetas: KaPdrep éml Tod Cwpaxos 
fo) , / 
Tov “Ayapmémvovos Néyerat, 


Tov Tore ot Kwipns d0xe Eetvniov eivas: 
mevOero yap Kumpovde péya «déos. (Zl. 11. 20) 


Kar 6) Kal Tov Trelw ypovoy Ths wAadvyS AExTEov 
yey ev roils kata Powikny cal Zvpiav Kal 
Alyumrov kal AcBinv yevéo@at Kal Ta rept 
Kimpov xwpia cat dros THY Kal? Huas Tapadtay 
Kal Tas VAGOUS' Kab yap E€via Tapa TovTOLS Kal 
to Bia Kat 7d ex Aendraclas Topicacba, Kab 
pdrloTa Tapa Tov cuppaynodvTor Tots Tpwol, 
évrebGev fv. of & éxtds kal moppw Bapfhapor 








1The Troglodytes on the western side of the Arabian 
Gulf (1. 1. 3). 2 See 16. 2. 21. > See 16, 2. 1. 
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dwellers in tents. The part of Arabia that produces 
the spices is small; and it is from this small terri- 
tory that the country got the name of “Blest,” 
because such merchandise is rare in our part of the 
world and costly. To-day, to be sure, the Arabs 
are well to do and even rich, because their trade is 
extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have 
been so in Homer’s time. So far as the mere spices 
are concerned, a merchant or camel-driver might 
attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them, 
whereas Menelaus needed booty or presents from 
kings or dynasts who had not only the means to 
give, but also the good-will to make him presents 
because of his distinction and fame. The Egyptians, 
however, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and 
Arabs, were not wholly destitute of the means of 
livelihood, as were the other Ethiopians, nor wholly 
ignorant of the fame of the sons of Atreus, particu- 
larly in view of the successful issue of the Trojan 
War, and hence Menelaus might hope for profit from 
them. Compare what Homer says of the breastplate 
of Agamemnon : “ The breastplate that in time past 
Cinyras gave him for a guest-gift ; for afar in Cyprus 
did Cinyras hear the mighty tale.” Furthermore, we 
must assert that Menelaus’ time in his wanderings was 
spent mostly in the regions about Phoenicia,? Syria, 
Egypt, and Libya, and in the countries round Cyprus, 
aud, generally speaking, along the Mediterranean 
sea-board and among the islands. For Menelaus 
might procure guest-gifts among these peoples 
and also enrich himself from them by violence and 
robbery, and more particularly from those who had 
been allies of the Trojans. But the barbarians that 
lived outside these regions or at a distance could 
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STRABO 


> / 7 ' ? / i 3 i“ 
ovoEemiay ToLavTnVY vITNyOpevoy éAXTida. eis OUD 
tiv Al@torriay apiyOar réyeTat 0 Mevédaos, ody 
ef 3 \ 4] / a 3 ca) ? > ef 1 
Ste eis THV AtOtomiay TO dvTe adixto, GAN Ott 
expt TOV bpwv To pos AiyiTT@. Taya bev 

‘ \ f @ val / € f 
yap Kab mrAnotaitepo, Hoav tats OnBats of Torte 
c/ ? \ \ ¢ a / > +7 ¢ \ 
Opot, ANNA KAL ob vUY mryoLOV EeLoLY, OL KATA 

, yA t e@  ¢  \ n > s 
Sunny Kal tas Pitas: ov  pev THs Alydrrrov 

? / ¢ \ f \ f a) ? f 

éoriv, ai 6¢ Dirat xown Katoxia Tov AlOcoTey 
\ on aD? t € #9 / 2 ; 

kal tov Aliyurtiav. o ody eis OnBas aduypuévos 

el kal méexpt TOV Opwv adixro H Kal Tepartépw 

“ % f \ fal a “ , 
Tov Al@sorwv, Kat tadTa TH Bacthikn FEevia 

f b] \ bd ef \ \ , : 
Ypwuevos, ovdeV doyov. oTw Oé Kal KukAoTav 

> ral » a , ¢ 3 , / a” 

eis yatar adiyGai dyoww o “Odvaceds, wéxpe Tod 
/ \ ? ‘ / > > 3 
onnratov mpoehnravdas aro Gararrns: em éoya- 
TLas yap (SpdcGat mov réyer. Kal es Aloriay be 
kat Aatatpuyovas Kat Trovs dAXovs, Srrev troré 
a f n 

Kat Kabwppuicato, éxcioé Snow adiyOar. Kal o 
Mevéraos oty ot tas eis AiOtotiav HKev, ovTw bé 

\ 3 f iva f 4 7 ? > 
kat eis AtBiny, dte mpocérxe Toros Ticiv: ad 

2 . oe \ \ 7A 8 is ” \ \ ec N 
Ov Kai 0 KaTaG THY Apdavioa” ALuNY THY VTrép 
Tlapartoviou MevédXaos Kanetras. 

33. Ei 8é Doivixas eirrav dvoudles cal Xwd0- 
/ n 
pious, THY PNTpPOTTOMLY avTOYV, oY)paTL cUVHOED 
o id 
VPHTAL, OF 


Tpddas te xal”Extopa vnvol wédacce 
(1. 13. 1) 


1 els rhy Aidtomlay TG byt apixro, GAA’ Srt, Casaubon inserts ; 
Forbiger, Sterrett, following ; Kramer approving. 
2 "Apdavida, Kramer, for “Apsavlav. 
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prompt in him no such expectations. Now Homer 
says that Menelaus “came to” Ethiopia, not 
meaning that [he really came into Ethiopia, but 
that] he reached its frontier next to Egypt. For 
perhaps at that time the frontier was still nearer 
Thebes ! (though to-day it is quite near)—I mean the 
frontier that runs by Syene and Philae. Of these 
towns the former belongs to Egypt, but Philae is 
inhabited alike by Ethiopians and Egyptians. Ac- 
cordingly, when Menelaus came to Thebes, it need 
not cause surprise if he also came as far as the 
frontier of the Ethiopians or even farther, especially 
since he was enjoying the hospitality of the 
king of Thebes.2 And it is in the same sense 
that Odysseus says he “came to” the country of the 
Cyclopes, although he did not get any further away 
from the sea than the cave; for he says that the 
cave lay “on the edge” 3 of the country, I believe ; 
and again in referring to the country of Aeolus, to 
the Laestrygonians and the rest—wherever, I say, 
he so muchas came to anchor, he says he “came to” 
the country. It is in this sense, therefore, that 
Menelaus “came to”’4 Ethiopia and in this sense to 
Libya, too, namely, that he “touched at” certain 
points; and it is from his having touched there 
that the harbour at Ardanis above Paraetonium ® is 
called “ Menelaus.” 

33. Now if Homer, in speaking of the Phoenicians, 
mentions Sidonians also, who occupy the Phoenician 
metropolis, he is but employing a familiar figure of 
speech, as when he says: ‘* Now Zeus, when he had 
brought the Trojans and Hector to the ships”; and, 


1 Seel7.1.46. 2 Od. 4.1296. 3 Od. 9. 182. 
4° Od. 4. 84. 5 Now, Baretoun. 
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Kab 
> \ ¥? > oA / cs 
ov yap ér Olvfos peyadntopos vides Hoar, 
b x 
ovd ap ér avtos énv, Odave Sé EavOds Menré- 


aypos: Ci. 2. 641) 
Kal rls Oy ixaver” Ka “Tapyapov:” (1.8.47) 
Kab ‘o 0 EvBoap ¢ éyov” Kal “Xarkida 7 Eipé- 


tovay te” (Il. 2. 536). 
Kal Lawrha: 
3 oe Kdmpos » Tddos 4 madvopyos 


KQLTOL Kab GAAO TL HY TO ToLhcav, Kaltrep Hd 
pvynobévta ths Porvixens, idters Tarp eal THY 
Scdova cuyKcatanegat. TOs Mey yep. TO TH eheERs 
Gun KaTtanréEar ixavas elev ots Eirrely, 


Kurpov Porvixny te kal Aiyvarrious éranrnGels 

AiPiords @ ixounv: (Od. 4. 83) 
iva & euonvn Kab THY Tapa Tots Ldoviots a7ro- 
Onwtav, Karas elev elr avahaBeiv e’Te Kal 
mapara Beir, Jp émrl mh€ov evo puevgy eupaiver® 
bua Toy eraivav THs wap autots evTexvias Kab 
TOD THY "EXévny mposlevda0at Tots avOpaross 
peETa ” Anefdvdpou Ovomep Tapa 7T® “AreEdvop@ 
TONKA TOLAUTA aTrOKELwEra Ayer" 


év@ Ecay ot TéeTAOL TaprotKidol, Epya yu- 
VALKOY 

Ytooviwv, as avtTos “AdéEavdpos Geoesdns 

Hyarye DLoovinbey 

THv oboy, Hv “Exévnv mep aviryaye Cl. 6. 289) 


1 wavoppos, Casaubon, for  Mavopyos ; Cees, Groskurd, 
following. 
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“For the sons of great-hearted Oeneus were no 
more, neither did he still live, and the golden-haired 
Meleager was dead”’; and, “So fared he to Ida”’ and 
“to Gargaros” ; and, “But they possessed Euboea ” 
and “ Chalcis and Eretria” ; and likewise Sappho, in 
the verse: “ Either Cyprus or Paphos of the spacious 
harbour holds thee.” And yet there was another 
reason which induced Homer, although he had 
already mentioned Phoenicia, to repeat Phoenicia in 
a special way—that is, to add Sidon to the list. For 
merely to list the peoples in their proper order it 
was quite enough to say: “I roamed over Cyprus 
and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Ethiopia.”’ 
But in order to suggest also the sojourn of Menelaus 
among the Sidonians, it was proper for Homer to 
repeat as he did, or even add still more than that; 
and he suggests that this sojourn was of long duration 
by his praise of their skill in the arts and of the 
hospitality formerly extended to Helen and Paris by 
these same people. That is why he speaks of many 
Sidonian works of art stored up in the house of 
Paris—“ where were her embroidered robes, the 
work of Sidonian women, whom godlike Alexandros 
himself brought from Sidon, that journey wherein 
he brought back Helen to his home”; and in the 





* The reading of the MSS. is: dmodnuiay thy ém) aardoy 
yevouerny eudaiver 5:& tév éralvwv Tis wap abrots eiruxlas, 
Kana@s elxev ef’ dvadrtaBely efre nal waparaBely edrexvias kal. 
As a result of the conjectures of Casaubon and Corais it 
appears in the editions of Kramer and Dubner as: drodnulay 
Thy él wAéoy yevouerny, nadr@s elyev ef” avadaBeiv etre ral 
mwapadaBeiv: euaiver [6&] Sia rév ewatvwy ris map’ abtots eb- 
tuxtas [ral] ebrexvias nal. Spengel, Meineke, C. Muller, 
Cobet, delete edrexvias [ai], and with this as a basis Madvig 
reads as given in the text above. 


T49 


STRABO 


Kal mapa Te Meverddw réyes yap mpos Tré- 
LaXor, 
Siow TOL KpNTHoa TeTUYueEVOD apryupeos dé 
éorly amas, xpvo@ & é emt xethea kek paayT at 
epryov O ‘H¢aterouo mopev dé € Dadipuos! Hows 
2edoviev Bacrreds, 60° é0s Somos adubexdrurbe 
Ketoé we voothnoavTa. (Od. 4.615; Od. 15.115) 


dei Oe beEac Baw 7 pos vrepBohny espn pevov 70 
‘Hdatorov epryon, @S Aéeyerau “AOnvas epya. Ta 
Kana kat Xapirwv nal Movodr. émel OTL ye ot 
avd pes oav KaNALTEXVOL, énhot TOV Kparhipa 
errasvan, ov o Kdvews édwxev ayti Auxdovos: dyct 
yap, 
Kade évina Tacav én aiav 
moNXrov' érrel Ledoves rodvodatdaror ev Hornoay, 
Dolvixes & adyov avbpes. (11. 23, 742) 


34. Tlepi dé TOY ‘Epeu Sav TONG pep elpnras, 
mibaveTrato, & elo of vopitovres tous “ApaBas 
néyesOar. Zyvoav & o nuétepos Kal ypader 
OUTS: 


AlOiords @ ixdpny Kat X8ovious *ApaBas re. 

(Od. 4. 84) 
THY pev obV ypadiyy ovK avdyKn KiVElv, TadaLaY 
ovoav' aitidcOar 5é BéXtiov THY Tob dvdpaTos 
MeTaTTMOLY, TOAKRY Kal éTiTONaiay ovcay év 
maot Tots evecwy. dpéret dé xa ToOLOUGL TIVES 
Taparypapuaricovres. api ra. e av dofevev elmeiy 
) Toc esdavios, cavrabia and THs TOV eOvay 
cuyyevelas Kal KowdtnTos éruporoyav. TO yap 


2 baldmos, Sterrett, for paldiuos. 
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house of Menelaus too, for Menelaus says to 
Telemachus: “I will give thee a mixing-bowl 
beautifully wrought ; it is all of silver, and the lips 
thereof are finished with gold, the work of Hephaestus; 
and the hero Phaedimus, the king of the Sidonians, 
gave it me, when his house sheltered me on my 
coming thither.” But the expression “the work of 
Hephaestus ’’ must be regarded as a case of hyperbole, 
just as beautiful things are spoken of as “ works of 
Athene,” or of the Graces, or of the Muses. For 
Homer makes it clear that the Sidonians were makers 
of beautiful works of art, by the praise he bestows 
on the bowl which Euneos-gave as a ransom for 
Lycaon; his words are: “In beauty it was far the 
best in all the earth, for artificers of Sidon wrought 
it cunningly, and men of the Phoenicians brought it.” 
34, Much has been said about the Hesbians ; but 
those men are most likely to be correct who believe 
that Homer meant the Arabians. Our Zeno! even 
writes the text accordingly: “And I came to the 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Arabians.” However, 
it is not necessary to change the reading, for it is 
old. It is better to lay the confusion to the change 
of their name, for such change is frequent and 
noticeable among all nations, than to change the 
reading—as in fact some do when they emend 
by changing certain letters. But it would seem 
that the view of Poseidonius is best, for here he 
derives an etymology of the words from the kinship 
of the peoples and their common characteristics. 


1 See Introduction, page xvi. 
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TOV “Appevioy évos Kal TO TOV Svpwv Kal “Apd- 
Bov worn _Opopuday éudaiver, KaTa TE (Thy 
dtddexTov Kab TOUS Bious kal Ttovs Tav capareoy 
Xapanrh pas, rar paora Kado TANT LOX POL LOL. 
Onrot o 7] Mecororapia é ex TOY T play ouvert Hoa 
TouT@y éOvav: padora yap. éy TOUTOLS a opoLorns 
Stagatverat. et 5€ Tus Tapa Ta cdipara, yiveras 
Svahopa ois mpos Bopposs él TEOV pos TOUS 
peonuBpivovs Kak TOUTOLS 7 pos pecous TOUS 
vpous," aNN’ emuxpares ye TO KoLvon. Kal ot 
"Acatvptot 6& kal ot “Aptavol kal oi ‘A pappaior® 
Ta patho Los TOS eyoucs Kab Tos ToUTOUS Kab 
m™pos GNAHXOVS. eindber ye 09 Kal Tas THY EOvadY 
TOUT@Y eile ee eue pets dda} A.as clvat. 
TOUS yap ip” 4 LOov Supous Kandovpevous t UT avTav 
TOV Sbpov “A ptpaious * Ka “A pappatous Kanel- 
oat: TOUTH S éorxévas TOUS ‘A ppevious Kal TOUS 
"ApaBas Kol ‘EpeuBous, Taya TOV mada ‘EX - 
voy oUT® KAaXOUVYTWY TOUS “ApaBas, a aya Kal ToD 
erv Lov CUVEPYOUVTOS ™ pos TOUTO. amo yap TOD eis 
i epay en Baivery Tous "EpepBovs eTupOroyodaW 
bres 06 TodAOL, OvS petaa Bovres 06 Dorepov 
ert 70 cadéorepov Tpwyroduras exderay: oUTOL 
dé elo “ApdBav oi éri Odrepov pépos TOU “A pa- 
Biov KoXrov KEKNL[LEVOL, TO mpos AiyiaT@ Kal 
Aidtorig. ToUT@D & eiKos pepvijo Bas TOV qotn- 
THY Kab ™ Os TOUTOUS “apix Gar evyeww TOV Meve- 
haov, Kal’ dy Tporov eipntat Kal mpds Tods 
1 Sdpous, A. Miller, for dpovs; A. Vogel approving. 
2 Several MSS., including A, have «al of ’Appéviot after 
*Apiavol, Groskurd reads >A poxctiot. For this Sterrett reads 


*Apaumatot, Which has MS. authority. 
5 *Apimatovs, Groskurd, for ’Apyevlovs. 
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For the nation of the Armenians and that of the Syrians 
and Arabians betray a close affinity, not only in their 
language, but in their mode of life and in their bodily 
build, and particularly wherever they live as close 
neighbours. Mesopotamia, which is inhabited by 
these three nations, gives proof of this, for in the 
case of these nations the similarity is particularly 
noticeable. And if, comparing the differences of 
latitude, there does exist a greater difference between 
the northern and the southern people of Mesopotamia 
than between these two peoples and the Syrians in 
the centre, still the common characteristics prevail. 
And, too, the Assyrians, the Arians, and the Aram- 
maeans display a certain likeness both to those just 
mentioned and to each other. Indeed, Poseidonius 
conjectures that the names of these nations also are 
akin ; for, says he, the people whom we call Syrians 
are by the Syrians themselves called Arimaeans and 
Arammaeans; and there is a resemblance between 
this name and those of the Armenians, the Arabians 
and the Erembians, since perhaps the ancient Greeks 
gave the name of Erembians to the Arabians, and 
since the very etymology of the word “ Erembian ” 
contributes to this result. Most scholars, indeed, de- 
rive the name “Erembian” from eran embainein,} 
a name which later peoples changed to “ Troglodytes?”’ 
for the sake of greater clearness. Now these 
Troglodytes are that tribe of Arabians who live on 
the side of the Arabian Gulf next to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. It was natural for the poet to mention 
these Erembians and to say that Menelaus “ came to” 
them, in the same sense in which he says that 
Menelaus “came to” the Ethiopians (for they too 


1 To go into the earth. * Cave-dwellers. 
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Ai@ioras: TH yap OnBaiss Kab OUTOL ANC La 
Covow” Opeos * ovK épryacias ovee Xpnparic pod 
yapw TovTav ovopalomeveoy (od woXD yap iy 
TOUTO), GAAG TOD peKOUS THS amoonuias Kal TOD 


évddEouv" évoofov yap Tocodtov éxtoTricat. ToLod- 
Tov 0€ Kal TO 


TOMNOY avOpworwrv tdev dated, Kal VooV éyva’ 


_ (Od. 1. 3) 
Kal TO 
7) yap TOANG TADe@Y Kab TOAN érradnOels 
HYayOUNy. (Od. 4. 81) 


‘Hotodos & év Katardyo dyat 


cal Kovpny "ApdBouo, TOV ‘Eppdev aKaKnra. 

yelvato Kat Opovin, covpn Broo avaxTos. 
Fr. 23 (45) 
ovT@ oé Kat {To tyopos Neve. eixalety ovv eoTLy, 
OTe amo TOUTOU Kal uv] Xopa “ApaBia HON TOTE 
a@vouatero: Kara o€ TOUS Hpwas TUX OV lows OUT. 
35. Of 86 TAATTOVTES "EpewBovs idtov Te &Ovos 
AlOtomxov Kab aXXo Kygqvev eat TplTov Tlury- 
pater Kab GANA poupta HTTOV ay TlOTEVOLYTO, 
Tpos TO pa aktoTiot@ Kal obyxvoiv Tiva éuai- 
vovTes TOU _ Bub Kod Kal we ropueet OXNLATOS. 
GpLoLos & eiol tovrTots Kal of 2udorious év TH Kata 
Hépoas Oardrry Sunryatpevot, 7?) GdXObi Tov Tot 
a@xeavod, Kab wip TOD Meveddov wravnr eEoxea- 
viSoures: opoies oe Kal TOUS Pormkas. HS 8 
amtoTias alrtov ovK éddxtoroy err TO evavTLod- 
cOat adAnjrots TOdS A€yorTas: of peéev yap Kal 


1 duws, Corais, for duolws. 
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are near the territory of Thebes); however, they 
were mentioned not on account of their handicraft 
nor yet on account of the profit Menelaus made 
among them (for that could not amount to much), 
but on account of the length of his sojourn among 
them and the fame of having visited them; for it 
was a famous thing to have travelled so far abroad. 
This is the meaning of: “ Many were the men whose 
towns he saw and whose mind he learnt”; and of : 
“ Yea, and after many woes and wanderings manifold, 
I brought [my wealth home in ships].” Hesiod in 
his Catalogue speaks of “the daughter of Arabus, 
the son of guileless Hermaon! and of Thronia the 
daughter of king Belus.”” And Stesichorus says the 
same thing. Therefore, we may conjecture that at 
the time of Hesiod and Stesichorus the country was 
already called Arabia from this “ Arabus,” although 
it may be that it was not yet so called in the times 
of the heroes. 

35. Those scholars who invent the explanation 
that the Erembians are some particular Ethiopian 
tribe, or, again, a tribe of Cephenians, or thirdly, a 
tribe of Pygmies—or a host of other tribes—are less 
deserving of credence, since in addition to the in- 
credibility of their theories they betray a tendency 
to confound myth and history. Like them are the 
writers who tell of Sidonians on the Persian Gulf, 
or somewhere else on Oceanus, and who place the 
wanderings of Menelaus, and likewise place the 
Phoenicians, out in Oceanus. And not the least 
reason for not believing them is the fact that they 
contradict one another. For some of them say that 


1 Hermes, 


a) 
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STRABO 


TOUS Oovious Tous Kal Huts arotKous etva Tov 
év TO OkEav@ pact, mpooribevres Kat O1a Tb 
Doivices éxadoivro, OTe kal oy) Odharra epub pa: 
of © éxeivous tovTav. eal & of Kal tiv Al@to- 
miav eis THY Ka? Huds Powinny peTayouct, Kal 
Ta wept THY Avdpopeday év ‘lomy cup Pivat 
pacww* ov Onmou KaT ayvolay TOTEK NY Kal TOUTOV 
Aeyouevan, GAN’ év pov Padrov TX MAT Kada- 
mep Kal TOv Trap “Howode aul Tois arrows & 
T popépet ) “ATroAROdapos, ob} bv TpoTroy Tapa- 
TtOnGs TOUS ‘Opmpou TaUTA eidds. Ta pev yap 
‘Opnpov, Ta mepl TOV Tovrov Kab THY Aiyurrop, 
mapariOnow ayvoLav AITLO{LEVOS, OS Agyew peev 
Ta ovTa, Bovropévov, To) NeyorTos dé Ta byTa, 
ana Ta Bn OvTa as outa KAT ayvo.ay. “Howodou 
& ovx ay Tes AL’TLAT ALTO dyvo.ay, Hyteuvas 
AéyovTos KaL Maxpoxepdrous Kal ILuypatous: 
ovee yap avtod “Ounpov tatra pvdevovros, av 
Gio KO ovroL ot Tuypaior, ovd’ ~AXKpavos 
Lreyavorrobas ioTopouvTos, avd ‘AtaxXurou Kuvo- 
Keparovs Kat LrepvopIihpous Kat M OvO"pATOUS, 
Orrov ye ovoe Tois Tely; cuyypadovew ey ioroptas 
TX MATE T™ por éxojLev Tept TOAA@Y, KAY pL2) efo- 
poroydvTar TNV prdoypadiay. paiverat yap 
evOus, Ort pvGous wapamdéxovew éxdvTes, ovK 


1 98, Corais, for o¥f ; Meineke following. 





9 


1 Phoen means ‘red. 

* For example, by ere or Enripides. 

3 These quotations are from works now lost, though 
Aeschylus refers to certain one-eyed men in Prometheus 804 
also. 
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even the Sidonians who are our neighbours are 
colonists from the Sidonians on Oceanus, and they 
actually add the reason why our Sidonians are 
called Phoenicians,! namely, because the colour of 
the Persian Gulf is “red”; but others hold that 
the Sidonians on Oceanus are colonists from our 
Phoenicia. And there are some who transfer 
Ethiopia also to our Phoenicia, and who say that 
the adventure of Andromeda took place in Joppa, 
though the story is surely not told in ignorance of 
its local setting? but rather in the guise of myth; 
and the same is true of the stories that Apollodorus 
cites from Hesiod and the other poets without even 
realising in what way he is comparing them with the 
stories in Homer. For he compares what Homer 
says about the Pontus and Egypt and charges him 
with ignorance, on the ground that, though he 
wanted to tell the truth, he did not do so, but in 
his ignorance stated as true what was not true. 
Yet no one could charge Hesiod with ignorance 
when he speaks of “men who are half-dog,” of 
‘‘long-headed men” and of ‘* Pygmies”; no more 
should one charge Homer with ignorance when he 
tells these mythical stories of his, one of which is 
that of these very Pygmies; nor Aleman when he 
tells about “ web-footed men” ; nor Aeschylus when 
he speaks of “dog-headed men,” or of “men with 
eyes in their breasts,” or of “one-eyed men”; 
since, at all events, we do not pay much attention 
to prose writers, either, when they compose stories 
on many subjects in the guise of history, even 
if they do not expressly acknowledge that they 
are dealing in myths. For it is self-evident that 
they are weaving in myths intentionally, not through 
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STRABO 


ayvoia TOY bYTMV, GNA TAdoEL THY advYdToDV 
/ aS fa 
Tepatelas Kal Tépirews yap SoKodas bé Kat 
f ca rn 
dyvorav, OTe pddota Kal wiPavas Ta ToLlatTa 
peulevovet TEept TOV Adio Kal THY ayvooUpMévaD. 
Ocdrouros 5é é£oporoyettas dyoas Ore Kat 
pvOouvs év tais totoptats pel, Kpeitrov H ws 
¢ 
Hpodoros Kat Krnotias cat “EXXavixos kal of ta 
Tvdixa ouyypdrbartes. 

36. Tlepi 5€ Tay Tod oKeavod TAaPdy elpnrar 
pev éy wvdou oxjuare Kal yap TovTOU oTOXG- 
CeoOar Set Tov TomtHr. aro yap TOV auTr@Tewr 
Kab TOV TANUmVPLO 5 XdpuBdss avTa wemv- 

b TAnwUptoov 1) XdpuPdis avT@ pepe 

3 lA 
Gevtat, avd avTy Tavtanacw Opnpov mracpa 
otca, GX amo TOV iotopoupévay tepl Tov SKxe- 
ALKOY Top mov duvecxevacpevyn. eb Oe bis THs 
4 
martppotas ywopervns Kal? exaorny jyépay Kal 
VUKTA EXELVOS TPLS ELONKE, 
\ N ¢ > > - > > a se > 
Tpls pev ydp T dvinow ém Huai, Tpis 0 ava- 
porBoet, (Od. 12. 105) 

U 7 s ef > \ > “ 
NéyorT av Kab ovUTws ov yap KaT ayvoLaY THS 
¢ f ¢ f / al > \ 
toTopias vIroAnmréoy AéyerGat TOUTO, dAXa TpA- 

, f \ f aA ¢ had \ al 
yodtas yap Kat poBouv, ov 1 Kipxn modvv rots 
Royos TportiOnaw arotpoTis Kap, OTTE Kat 
TO Webbos wapapiyvucba. év avtois yobv tots 

, 
erect TovToLs elpnKe pev oUTwS 7 KipKn: 
\ \ 4 ? > > 3 ‘ S 

Tpis pev yap T avinow ér Huatt, Tpis 

dvapoBdet 
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ignorance of the facts, but through an intentional 
invention of the impossible, to gratify the taste for 
the marvellous and the entertaining. But they give 
the impression of doing this through ignorance, 
because by preference and with an air of plausibility 
they tell such tales about the unfamiliar and the 
unknown. Theopompus expressly acknowledges the 
practice when he says that he intends to narrate 
myths too in his History—a better way than that of 
Herodotus, Ctesias, Hellanicus, and the authors of 
the Histories of India.4 

36. What Homer says about the behaviour of 
Oceanus is set forth in the guise of a myth (this too 
is a thing the poet must aim at); for he borrowed 
the myth of Charybdis from the ebb and flow of the 
tides; though even Charybdis herself is not wholly 
an invention of Homer, for she was dressed up by 
him in accordance with what had been told him 
about the Strait of Sicily. And suppose that by the 
words, “ For thrice a day she spouts it forth, and 
thrice a day she sucks it down,” Homer does affirm 
that the refluent tide comes in three times within 
the course of each day and night (although it comes 
in but twice), he might be permitted to express it in 
this way; for we must not suppose that he used 
these words in ignorance of the facts, but for the 
sake of the tragic effect and of the emotion of fear 
upon which Circe plays largely in what she says to 
Odysseus in order to terrify him; and for that reason 
she mingled the false with the true. At any rate, 
in these very lines Circe has said: “ For thrice a day 
she spouts it forth and thrice a day she sucks it 


* Deimachus, Megasthenes, Onesicritus, Nearchus and 
others. See 2. 1. 9. 
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Oewvon" pn ov ye KetOe TUXOLS, OTE porBonoere 
ov ydp Kev pvoatto o UmeKx KaKod ovd’ ’Evo- 
euxder: (Od. 12. 105) 


Kal pny TAapéTuxe Te TH avappo.Boyces o Odua- 
TEUS KAL OVK AT@AETO, WS PHoW avTos* 


1) pev aveppotBonce aracons a wupov Dow p" 
auTdp eye, ToTt pou pov épuveoy too" nape cts: 
TO TMpoodhus éyounv, ws vuxtepts. (Od. 12. 431) 


elTa Teptuweivas Ta VaVayia Kab AaABOpwEvos Tad 

Le f 4 > 3 , e , 
avuTav o@leTat, WoT erevoato 7» Kipxyn. ws odv 
TOUTO, KaKélvo TO “Tpls pev yap T dvinow ém 
] a) n n a) 
Tare > avti tod dis, was Kal THS UTepBorns Tijs 
TOLAUTNS cuvyGous Tacw odans, TpiopwaKkaptous 
Kat a NeyovToY: Kal Oo ToLNnTIS" 


tTpiopdKapes Aavaol, (Od. 5. 306) 
aomacin TpiAdcTos, (Ji. 8. 488) 


TptxOd Te Kal TeTpAayXOd. (il. 3. 363) 
iows 6 diy Tes Kol aro THS Opas TEKLPALTO, OTL 
UTawviTrerat Tos TO annges: pardov yap ebap- 
pote! TO ols yevér Oa THY manippotay Kara. TOV 
cuvdppo Xpovov, Tov é& juépas Kal vuKTos, y) TO 
Tpis, To? oe Ypovov pelvat TA vavaryta, 
vmoBpuxea, owe é avaBrnOfvat TwoGobvTs Kal 
TVVEXOS TpocttaYopevr@ Tots KNaSOLS" 


porepems O eXommY, opp’ éFepéocrey oTrioow 
iorov Kab TpOTW AUT, ceASopeve dé poe mrOov* 
Or Fos 8 * érrt Soprov avip ayophnGev avécrn, 
1 épapudrret, Corais following kno, for épapudrrot. 
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down—a terrible sight! Never mayest thou be 
there when she sucks the water, for none might save 
thee from thy bane, not even the Earth-Shaker.” 
Yet Odysseus later on was present when she 
“sucked it down,” and he did not perish; as he 
himself says: “ Now she had sucked down the salt 
sea-water, but I was swung up on high to a tall 
fig-tree, whereto I clung like a bat.” Then waiting 
for the pieces of wreckage and laying hold of them 
again, he saved himself on them; and so Circe lied. 
And as she lied in this statement, so she lied in that 
other statement, “for thrice a day she spouts it 
forth,” instead of “twice a day,” although it is true, 
at the same time, that this kind of hyperbole is 
familiar to everybody—as, for instance, when we say 
“ thrice-blessed”” and “ thrice-wretched.” The poet 
himself says: ‘ Thrice-blessed those Danadns”’; 
and again: “ Welcome, thrice-prayed for” ; and yet 
again : “ Into three, yea, into four pieces.” Perhaps 
one might infer also from the time involved that 
Homer is, in a way, hinting at the truth; for the 
fact that the pieces of wreckage remained so long 
engulfed and were only tardily cast up for Odysseus, 
who was longing for them and constantly clinging to 
the limbs of the tree, better suits the assumption 
that the refluent tide came in twice, rather than 
thrice, during the twofold period, consisting of a day 
and a night: “ Steadfastly I clung,” he says, “ till 
she should vomit forth mast and keel again; and 
late they came to my desire. At the hour when a 
man rises up from the assembly and goes to supper, 


eC TTC AN CE eT er ecteretteestine in hnetttantaneremreninty 
__ 79 before rogodroy, Curais inserts, following g; Madvig 
independently. 
* HAGov, Sterrett, for Fader, + %, Sterrett, for 7’. 
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STRABO 


Kpivev veixea TOANG Oixalopévon aifnar, 
kal réte 7) wot Sodpa KapvBé1ios éEehadvdn. 
(Od. 12. 4377) 


f \ A / \ > / 
TwdvTa yap TaADTA Ypovou TLVds Eudhaciy aELtoNOyoU 
dtdwclt, Kal padtota TO THY éotrépay érereEtvat, 
pt) KOLVOS e’TrOVTAa, HviKa Oo SiKacTHS aviotaTat, 
GAN qvixa Kpivev velKea TOAAG, BoTE Bpaddvar 

/ \ 3 be > @ \ x ¢ f 
TEOV TL KAL AXNAWS O€ OV TIVAVYNHVY AV VITTETELVE 
TQ vavay@ Thy atadrayjv, 6, Tply aTooTac- 
Qnvat onrv,' avtixa eis tovTicm Tandippous 
PETEMLITTED. 

3 / \ 3 a“ / 

37. “AmoNdddw pos Oe eretep Karripexy, 

“ a / 
guyynyop@v ois wept tov *“EpatooOévn, dzétt, 

\ \ 
KaiTrEp Ypam“aTlKos ov, Tapa THY “Ounpixny 
nm t 

wTiGecw Kab tov éEwKeavicpoy TOV TOTwY, Tepl 
ods THY wravny dpdfer, Taddov cal Kopxvpav 
> f > ? ? \ n f ¢ ‘A 
dvoudter. adn eb pev undamod yéyovev 1) AAV, 
GAN 6rov mrAdT La éoTiv “Opnpov TovTo, 6907 1 
émitiwnow %, e€¢ yéyove pév, epi ardous Ge 

/ ef) 9 f Ov \ \ 7 
Tomous, der” Réyery evOds Kal rept Tivas, 
évravopOovmevoy dua THY dyvotav. punte Oé GAov 
TAC MATOS Elva. TiMavas eyouévov, KaOdarrep 
émedetxvupev, pT adNov TOTeY KaTa TioTLW 

/ a 
pila detxvupévov, arodvot av THs aitias 6 

, 
Karnripaxos. 


1 «al, Corais deletes, before aitixa; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. * #e:, Corais, for de. 





1 That is, three times a day. 
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‘the arbiter of many quarrels of the young men that 
plead their cases, at that hour the timbers came 
torth to view from out Charybdis.” All this gives 
the impression of a considerable lapse of time, and 
particularly the fact that the poet prolongs the time 
to the evening, for he does not merely say in general 
terms, “at the hour when the judge rises up,” but 
he adds “arbiter of many quarrels’’; hence he had 
been detained somewhat longer than usual. And 
another consideration: the means of escape which 
the poet offers the shipwrecked Odysseus would not 
be plausible, if each time, before he was carried far 
away by the tide, he was immediately thrown back 
by the refluent tide.! 

37. Apollodorus, agreeing with Eratosthenes and 
his school, censures Callimachus, because, though a 
scholar, Callimachus names Gaudos? and Corcyra as 
scenes of the wanderings of Odysseus, in defiance of 
Homer’s fundamental plan, which is to transfer to 
Oceanus the regions in which he describes the 
wanderings as taking place. But if the wanderings 
never took place anywhere, and if this is wholly a 
fiction of Homer's, then Apollodorus’ censure is 
just. Or if the wanderings did take place, but in 
other regions, then Apollodorus should have said so 
at the outset and should have told in what regions 
they took place, thus at once correcting the ignorant 
view of Callimachus. But since the story cannot 
with plausibility be called wholly a fiction, as I have 
shown above,’ and since no other places are pointed 
out that have a greater claim to our credence, Calli- 
machus might be absolved from censure. 


2 The island of Gozo, south ot Dich ys which Callimachus 
makes the Isle of Calypso. ede .10 ar, 
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38. Ovs’ o DKinpeos dé Anpajr pros e0, anna 
Kal TO “Amor odep@ TOD Gpapreay éviwy altos 
éxELVOS Kareo rn. pos yap NedvOn TOD Kugienvov 
piotiporepas dy Tiheyor, eimovTa STL ob “A pryo- 
vadrat mAéovTes eis Daow Tov vp ‘Ourpou Kat 
Tov dd\dov opooryoupevov TODD, lptcavto Ta 
THs “ldaias PNT pos lepa mept Kutcxor, apy iy 
doe pnd eloevas TIY eS Daow arroSnpiav TOU 
"Lacovos * “Opnpor. TOUTO 6 ot HOvo TOUS vg’ 
‘Opnpou ACYOMEVOLS paxXeTat, GXXA Kab Tors ur 
avTOD. onai yap TOV “AXUANEa AéoBov ev 
mopO haat Kal GAAG  X@pla, Arjpvou | 8 amooxéa bat 
Kal TOY wANoiov vo OV SL THY mpos ‘Idcova Kab 
TOV vio Kivewy ouryryeveray Tov} TOTE TID vio ov 
KAT EXOVTG. Tas ovV oO TOLNTS TodTO pev meet, 
dsore ouryyevets y opocdveis i H yelroves 4 oracoby 
oixelos umHApyov 6 Te "Axeddeds Kat o “Idowr 
(O7rep ovda,poGen adrobev, adr’ ék Tob Gerrarovs 
duorépous elvat cvvéBatve, Kab Tov perv “ldAKtov, 
Tov & éK TAS DOiwrid0s “Ayvaridos Umapyetv), 
TovTo © Hryvoet, aodev emprde TD ‘Tdcovt, 
Oerrar® xat “lwdKkiw wrdpyovti, év pev TH 
Tarplor pndeniav waraderely O1adoxny, Anpvov 
é KATATTHO AL KUpLov TOV vioy; kat UWeriav pev 
7oee Kab Tas Tleacddas Kal THY "Adenatey® THY 
dpiotny avtav, Kal Tov vioy adTis 


Evynrov, tov tr “Adpnr@ réxe dia yuvairav 
"Ar«nortes, TleAiao Ouyatpav eidos apiorn: 

(I, 2. T14) 
1 rév, H. Kallenberg inserts, before rére. 


. enijase, Cobet, for #AGE ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 
3 chy “AAKnoti, Kramer inserts. 
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38. Nor is Demetrius of Scepsis right; on the 
contrary, he is the cause of some of the mistakes of 
Apollodorus. For in his excessive eagerness to 
refute the statement of Neanthes of Cyzicus that 
the Argonauts erected the sanctuary of the Idaean 
Mother ! in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus when they 
were sailing to Phasis? on the voyage which is 
admitted by Homer and other writers, Demetrius 
says that Homer knew absolutely nothing about the 
voyage of Jason to Phasis. Now this is opposed not 
only to Homer's statements but to the statements 
made by Demetrius himself. For Demetrius says that 
Achilles sacked Lesbos and other places, but spared 
Lemnos and the islands adjacent thereto on account 
of his kinship with Jason and with Jason’s son 
Euneos who at that time possessed the island of 
Lemnos. Now how comes it that the poet knew 
this, namely, that Achilles and Jason were kinsmen 
or fellow-countrymen, or neighbours, or friends in 
some way or other (a relationship that could not be 
due to any other fact than that both men were 
Thessalians, and that one was born in Iolcus and the 
other in Achaean Phthiotis), and yet did not know 
what had put it into the head of Jason, a Thessalian 
and an Iolcan, to leave no successor on the throne of 
of his native country, but to establish his son as lord 
of Lemnos? And did he know about Pelias and the 
daughters of Pelias, and about Alcestis, the noblest 
of them, and about her son “Eumelus, whom 
Alcestis, fair among women, bare to Admetus, 
Alcestis that was most beauteous to look upon of 
the daughters of Pelias,” and yet, as regards the 


1 Cybele. See 10. 3, 12-13. 
“ See 1], 2. 16-18. 
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tov oe wept tov “Idcova cupSdvtTev Kat tHv 
"Apy® kai tovs “Apyovattas, TOY péev opodXoryou- 
Levov Tapa Taal avrjKoos Ay, év 56 TH wKEaVe 
rov Tap Ainrov mAoby érrarrtev, apyny undepiav 
é& iatopias AaBev; 

39. ‘Os pév yap &rravtes Néyoucw, 6 te! éE ap- 
Xs WHOvS 07 ert Dacw exer LG avov TL, Tod TlerLov 
oTetNavTos, Kal 4 émavosos Kal 4 év TH TAapdTA@ 
pyowy oanodn érixpadtea xkat vn Aia % él mréov 
yevnbetoa wravn, Kabamep Kal TO ‘Odvoce? Kal 
tT Meveddo, é« tov ert viv Serxvupévov Kat 
memiorevpevor, ers 06° éx THs ‘Ounhpov davis. 
i Te yap Alia Ceixvutat mept Paow morus* Kal 
6 Adjrns wentotevtas Bactrcdoas Ths Korytdos, 
Kal Gore TOS Exel TOUT ETLYMPLOV ToUvoLA. % TE 
Mydea happaxis totopettas, Kat 0 TAODTOS THS 
éxel yYopas ék TOY YXpvTEi@y Kal apyupetwy Kal 
cLonpelwv kal yarxeioy* Sixaiav Tiva bTayopever 
wpohaciv THs otpatetas, Kal’ Hv Kal DptEos 
mporepov éotretre TOY TAOdY TOvTOV: Kal éoTLY 
UTopyipyata THS auhoty stpatetas, 76 Te PotEerov 
TO év Trois peOopiots tis te Koryidos Kal THs 
TBnypias, cat Ta “lacdvera, & TohkrAaVoD Kat THs 
"Appevias Kat THs Mydtas nal Tov TAnTIOYopev 
avuTais ToTwy detxvuTar Kab pny Kal trepl 


1§ ve é& dpxs wAods, Corais, for dri €& apxyis 6 mAods; 


Madvig approving. 

2 6, H. Kallenberg inserts, before ém) dacw. 

3 r: 5é, Madvig, for éorty. 

* gsinpelwy nad xadrnelwy Scalar, A. Miller, for cidnpeiwy Kad 
dixaiay; A. Vogel approving. 
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adventures of Jason and the Argo and the Argo- 
nauts, had never heard of the things that are agreed 
upon by everybody, but invented the voyage away 
from Aeétes’ country and placed it on Oceanus, with- 
out any foundation for his story in history? 

39. For, as all admit, the original voyage to 
Phasis ordered by Pelias, the return voyage, and 
the occupation, however considerable, of islands on 
the coasting-voyage thither, contain an element of 
plausibility, as do also, I am sure, the wanderings 
which carried Jason still further—just as there is 
an element of plausibility in the wanderings of 
both Odysseus and Menelaus—as evidenced by 
things still to this day pointed out and_ believed 
in, and by the words of Homer as well. For 
example, the city of Aea is still shown on the 
Phasis, and Aeétes is believed to have ruled over 
Colchis, and the name Aeétes ! is still locally current 
among the people of that region. Again, Medea 
the sorceress is a historical person ; and the wealth 
of the regions about Colchis, which is derived from 
the mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper, suggests 
a reasonable motive for the expedition, a motive 
which induced Phrixus also to undertake this voyage 
at an earlier date. Moreover, memorials of both 
expeditions still exist: the sanctuary of Phrixus,? 
situated on the confines of Colchis and Iberia, and 
the sanctuaries of Jason, which are pointed out 
in many places in Armenia and Media and in the 
countries adjacent thereto. More than that, it is 


* Aeetes was a patronym of a dynasty of Colchian kings. 
See Xenophon, Anab. 5. 6. 37. 
; ‘ On this sanctuary and Iberia (east of Colchis) see 
1. 2. 18, 
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SvOrny Kal THY TAUTY * Tapariav Kal THY IT po- 
Tovriba Kab TOV “EX jomovrov EX pL Toy Kara 
thy Afuvov Toray AEyeTaLt TONG TEK ILI PLO THS 
Te ‘Idoovos oTparelas Kab THS Ppifou: THs S 
"Tacovos Kal 7 BY emdimEdy Tov Kodyov Kat HEX pL 
Tis Kpyrns Kab THs ‘Iradtas wa TOU ‘Adptou, a ov 
évia kat o Kardipayos érionpaiverat, ToTé pev 


Aiyrantny Avddnv te Aaxovids ryebrova Onn 
eyou év éXeyela, HS) apyn? 


"A pXHEvOS, OS Howes an AinTao Kurtatov, 
abtis és apyainv recov Aipoviny 


TOTE O€ oe Tov Koryov, 


ot yeev em? “I XAvpLOL0® aépou oxdocavres pet ds 
Naa mapa Eaves “Apu ovins Tadtoy * 

ao TUpoV extiocavTo, TO Ker’ > Duyddev TLs évio TOL 
Tpaccos, arap Keivov yoo’ dvounve TldXas. 


tives &é Ka TOV “lorpov avaT redo at pace HEX pL 
TOMAOD TOUS Teph TOV ‘Idoova, ot 6é Kak pEXpL 
TOU “ASpiou: ot pev Kara aryvotay TOV TOTTOV, ot 
6 Kat TOTAMLOV “Totpov ék Tob poeryahou ‘lorpou 
Thy apyny eXOvTa éx Barre els TOV ‘ASpiav pact: 
Tavra © 6é ove arriOdvas ov aTioTas heyovTes. 
40. Tosadracs 7 TLIO ly adoppais 0 ToLNnTHS 
NONTAMEVOS TA MEV OMOoroyEl Tos LaTopoUpévots, 
1 tatty, Meineke (Vind, 4), for ravrns ; A. Vogel approving. 
2 év éAeyela, is d apxn-, Meineke (Vind. 5) inserts, after 
Aéyuv ; Forbiger, C. Muller, Tardieu, following. 
3 "IAAuptozo, Meineke, for "IAAvprxorto ; C. Muller approving. 
4 rdg.ov, Bentley, for bptos ; ; Meineke following. 


5 +é xev, Corais, for rd Hey 3 ; Meineke following. 
8 +%AAa, Groskurd, for ra; Forbiger approving. 
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said that there are many evidences of the expeditions 
_ of Jason and of Phrixus in the neighbourhood of 
Sinope and the adjacent sea-board and also about 
the Propontis and the Hellespont as far as the 
regions about Lemnos. And there are traces of 
the expedition of Jason, and of the Colchians who 
pursued him, as far as Crete and Italy and the 
Adriatic Sea, some of which Callimachus notes when 
he says, “ Aegletes! and Anaphe hard by Laconian 
Thera,?”” in an elegy whose opening words are, 
“ At the outset I shall sing how the heroes sailed 
back from the kingdom of Aeétes of Cytaea to 
ancient Haemonia.*” In another place Callimachus 
speaks about the Colchians, who “stayed their oars 
in the Sea of Illyria beside the tomb-stone of blonde 
Harmonia, and there built a little city, which a 
Greek would call ‘ the city of the exiles, but which 
their language has named Polae4” Some say 
that Jason and his companions even sailed up the 
Ister ° a considerable distance, while others say that 
he ascended as far as the Adriatic Sea; the former 
make their statement in ignorance of these regions, 
whereas the latter make the assertion that a river 
Ister branches off from the great Ister and empties 
into the Adriatic Sea; but apart from this, what 
they say is neither improbable nor incredible. 

40. Accordingly, it is by availing himself of some 
such basis of fact that Homer tells his story, 
agreeing in some respects with matters of history, 


t <The radiant one,” epithet of Apollo. To save the 
Argonauts he caused the island of Anaphe, now Nanfi, to 
rise from the sea. The Argonauts erected a temple there 
to “‘ Apollo Aegletes.” |? In Cyrene. See 8. 3. 19. 

3 Thessaly. See 9. 5. 23. * See 5.1.9.  § Danube. 
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mpoopvoever O€ TovToIs, Gos Te huvAdTToOV Kal 
KOLVOV Kab idtov. opororyed HEV, bray Tov} Ainrny 
ovomatn, kal TOV ‘Idoova kat THY ~“Apy@ Aen, 
Kab Tapa tHy Aiav? rhv Alainy TRATTY, Kal TOV 
Kvveor é év Anuve xabidpon, Kaul oly TO AKANE 
pidny THY VvRooVv, Kalb Tape THY Mfeecav THY 
Kipeny dapyaxida ron 


abtoxaciyyntny ddoddpoves Aintao: 
(Od. 10. 137) 


mpoo puborrocet dé TOV eFoKeavic Lov TOV KATO THY 
mhavny cupSavTa THY am exelvou ToD WOU. €7rél 
KAKELVO, UTOKELUEVOY [LEV TOUTMV, EV €YETAL, 


"Apy@ racipérdouea, (Od. 12. 70) 


as é€y yuwpimots TOToLS Kal evavdpodct as vavu- 
aromas yevouerns: el 8, Warep Oo Dempeos 
once Tmapara Sav Kaprupa Mipveppov, ds ép TO 
OKEAVD TOUT AS THY oiKnoW TOU Ainrou Tos 
Tals dvaronais EKTOS TeLpOnvai now vm6 tot 
TTedtou TOV ‘Idoova Kab Kopio at TO b€pos, ouT ay 
} éwi TO d€pos éxetoe Tourn midavas AéyouTO eis 
ayvetas Kal adaveis Torovs ovaa,® 000 o be 
éonuov kat aoikav Kal Kad’ Huds tooodTov éxte- 
ToTLaLEVOV TODS OT evdoEDS OUTE TATLMENOD. 


IQs > xX / fas > 7 > 
(ovdE KOT av péya Koas aynyayev avTos 
"Incov 
é& Ains, Tedé€cas adytvdecoay odor, 


1 +év, Corais inserts, before Aihrny. 
2 bp Alay, Corais inserts before thy Aiainy (or rav Alfrny); 
Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
* ofoa, B. Nicse inserts, after rézovs. 
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but adding to them an element of myth, thus 
adhering to a custom that is not only his own but 
one common to poets. He agrees with history 
when he uses the name of “ Aeetes,”1 when he 
tells of Jason and the Argo, when, with “Aea” 
in mind, he invents “‘ Aeaea,” 2? when he establishes 
Euneos in Lemnos, when he makes the island of 
Lemnos beloved of Achilles, and when, with Medea 
in mind, he makes the sorceress Circe “own sister 
to the baleful Aeétes.” But he adds an element 
of myth when he transfers to Oceanus the wanderings 
that follow the voyage to Aeetes’ country. For if 
the facts above-mentioned be assumed, then the 
words, “the Argo that is in all men’s minds,” are 
also properly used, inasmuch as the expedition is 
supposed to have taken place in well-known and 
populous regions. But if the facts were as Demetrius 
of Scepsis maintains, on the authority of Mimnermus 
(Mimnermus places the home of Aeétes in Oceanus, 
outside the inhabited world in the east, and affirms 
that Jason was sent thither by Pelias and brought 
back the fleece), then, in the first place, the expedi- 
tion thither in quest of the fleece would not sound 
plausible (since it was directed to unknown and 
obscure countries), and in the second place, the 
voyage through regions desolate and uninhabited 
and so out-of-the-way from our part of the world 
would be neither famous nor “in all men’s minds.” 
Mimnermus says: “ Never would Jason himself have 
brought back the great fleece from Aea, accom- 
plishing his mind-racking journey and fulfilling the 

1 Od. 12. 70. 

2 Od. 11. 70; 12. 3. Homer’s ‘‘ Aeaea” (home of Circe) 


was an invention based upon ‘‘Aéa,” which he actually 
knew. Strabo alludes to the same thing in 1. 2. 10. 
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uBpiorh Tledin TENEOY Karennpes deO ov, 


ovd av én’ “Oxeavod xadov txovto poor 
Kal uToBas, 
? 
Alyrao T ONLY, Tobe a @KEOS ’HeAtoo 
GKTIVES Xpuaey KelaraL ev Dard 
‘Oxcavod rapa yeireo’, tv’ wyeTo Getos Tica.) 


Ul 


1. Oude TOOT ep ‘Epatoobevns, 6 ore avdpay OUK 
akiov pvnns ert mAEov pepuunra, Ta ev eheyXor, 
Ta O€ TMloTevaV Kal peapruct Xpopevos avrois, 
otov Aapdotyn Kat TOLOUTOLS addnoes. Kal yap el Tb 
Méyouaty arndés, ob peaptuat rye exelvors xpneréov 
mepl AUTOD, OVOE TL TEVTEOY Oud TOUTO™ anr’ emt 
TOV afvohoyeov avd pev Hover TO TOLOUTY T pomp 
xpnrreor, of TONG pep elpyKkaow eB, Tronda be 
ie TaparedolTacey 7 ovx, (Kkavdrs ekelmov, obdep 

& évrevapévas. 0 06 Aapaory Xp@pEvos pdprupe 
ovder Ova épet Tod Kadobvros udptupa Tov Bep- 
yatov 7 TOV Meoorjuiov Ey pepov KaL TOUS adous, 
ovs aUTOS elpnKe 61aBadhov THY prvapiay. Kal 
Toutov & &va TeV AyNpwv avTos Aéyes, TOV judy 


1 These lines are regarded as a marginal note by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Muller. 


De enheasuaah uaeasanaind 


1 Since Antiphanes of Berga, in Thrace, was the typical 
romancer, ‘‘Bergaean”’ became a proverbial epithet for 
writers of his type. It is not known whether Euhemerns 
was,from Messene in Sicily, or from Messene in the Pelopon- 
nesus. He made extensive journeys by order of Cassander, 
King of Macedonia (316-297 n.c.). In his work on ‘‘Sacred 
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difficult task for insolent Pelias, nor would they 
have come even to the fair stream of Oceanus”’ ; 
and further on he says: “To the city of Aectes, 
where the rays of the swift Sun lie in a chamber of 
gold beside the lips of Oceanus, whither glorious 
Jason went.” 


II] 


1. EraTosTHEenes is wrong on this point too, that he 
makes mention at too great length of men who do 
not deserve mention, censuring them in some things, 
while in other things he believes them and uses 
them as authorities—for instance, Damastes and 
others of his type. For even if there is an element 
of truth in what they say, we should not on that 
account use them as authorities, or believe them, 
either; on the contrary, we should use in such 
a way only men of repute—men who have been 
right on many points, and who, though they have 
omitted many things, or treated them inadequately, 
have said nothing with false intent. But to use 
Damastes as an authority is no whit better than to 
cite as authorities the “ Bergaean’”’—or rather the 
Messenian—Euhemerus ? and the other writers whom 
Eratosthenes himself cites, in order to ridicule their 
absurdities. Eratosthenes himself tells us one of the 
absurd stories of Damastes, who assumes that the 


History” he gave a fanciful account of his travels, and, 
on the basis of various inscriptions which he said he 
saw, attempted to rationalize the whole system of Greek 
mythology. 
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‘ApaBrov Kohmrov ALynv vrohauBavorTos Elva, 
Asortpov O€ TOV 2 TpouBixov m peo Betas “AOnvatov 
cbnry ovpevoy bua tov Kudvou dvarrrebo at ex Ths 
Kiducias é err TOV Xodomnyv wotapov, os Tapa Tet 
Lovoa pet, Kal apixéc Bar TecoapaxooTaioy els 
Zodca: tadta 8 aité Suny ac Oa auTov TOV 
Avortpov. elra Oavpdtew! ef tov Kodparny Kat 
TOV Tiypi hv Suvatov dtaxowavra tov Kvdvor eis 
ou Nodowny exBanreiv. 

Od pévoy 6é tTadT ay tis émtonpivattro, GAN 
sr Kab meph TOV TOUT Oy ® oude Kad éauTov Tw 
yepeua elvat oyoas® Ta Kal? exao TO, ax ptBo- 
Aoyoupeva, Kai Kehevoas pty py pasiws Tols 
TUYODGL TLGTEVELY, Kal TAs aitias Sia paxpav 
amobous, os as ovdevit TLOTEUTEOV pvdoroyourTs 
meph TOY kata tov Ulovrov xat TOV “ASpian, 
avTos émiatevce Tots TuXovat, ToLyapToL TOV pev 
‘lootKoy KONTO ériaTEeva eV eo weorarov THS Kad 
mpas Gararrns. onpetov, TOD KaTa Atocxoupiada 
Thy év te tod Llovtov puxd oxedov Tt Kal 
Tplarxidtous oTactols EwOivarépou 6vTos Kal Kar 
avTov eK Tob oradiac pod ou you Tob TE 
"Adptou Kal TA GPKTLKA Kal Ta eoXara SueEcov 
ovdevos améxerat pubasdovs. metioteuxe b€ Kal 
mTepl Tav é&w oT ov "Hpaxretov Tools 
pvdaseot, Képyny tre vicov nal adXous Tomovs 


1 On davuafey see H. Berger (Die geog. Frag. des Hrat., p. 
44) and C. Frick (Bursian’s Jahresb. 1880, p. 552). 
2 évrwy, Kramer conjectures, for rérav; C. Miiller, 
i orbiger, Tardieu, following. 
* * ongas, A. Miller, for oyci; A. Vogel approving. 
+ obdevi, A. Miller, for ov8é; and pvdodroyodytt, for ped’ d 
Aeyet Srt, ‘for which Siebenkees? ofor appears in the editions. 
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Arabian Gulf is a lake, and that Diotimus, the son 
of Strombichus, sailed, at the head of an embassy 
of the Athenians, from Cilicia up the Cydnus River 
to the Choaspes River, which flows by Susa, and 
reached Susa on the fortieth day; and Eratosthenes 
says that Damastes was told all this by Diotimus 
himself. And then, Eratosthenes adds, Damastes 
wonders whether it was really possible for the 
Cydnus River to cut across the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and to empty into the Choaspes. 

2. Not only might one disapprove of Eratosthenes 
for telling such a story, but also for this reason: after 
admitting that the exact details about the seas were 
not yet known even in his own time, and although 
he bids us not to be too ready to accept the authority 
of people at haphazard, and although he gives at 
length the reasons why we should believe no one 
who writes mythical tales about the regions along 
the Euxine and the Adriatic, yet he himself accepted 
the authority of people at haphazard. So, for 
example, he believed that the Gulf of Issus is the 
most easterly point of the Mediterranean ; whereas 
the point at Dioscurias in the extreme corner of the 
Euxine Sea is farther east by almost three thousand 
stadia, even according to Eratosthenes himself, if we 
follow the reckoning by stadia which he gives. And 
when he describes the northernmost and extreme 
parts of the Adriatic Sea there is nothing fabulous 
about them from which he holds aloof. And he has 
also given credence to many fables about the regions 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles, mentioning an 
island named Cerne and other countries which are 
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F 3 \ a 
C48 dvouafov rovs pndapod vuvi Secxvupévovs, rept 
& ; 
ov pynoOnobucla nat Bortepov. eitréy Te Tovs 
apyatotdtous rei wey! Kata Anotetav 4 éuzro- 
\ “A 
pilav, or Terayilew é, GArAa Tapa yhv, Kabatrep 
tov “ladcova, Svrrep Kal péxpt THs “Apyevias Kal 
n a \ 
Myédias éx trav Koryov orpatedoa: adévta Tas 
a WA / \ \ ? \ of 
vaos, Dotepov dyot TO TaXaLov ovTe Tov EKiEervov 
a an 7 \ ? \ / 
Oappely tiva mrely, odTe mapa ALBinv Kal Zuplav 
Kat Kedixiav. ef perv ody trols mada tods mpo 
THs jueTépas Neyer pVHUNS, ovdev ewol péreL TeEpL 
> / / #% 9 > 73 > / ? \ 
éxeltyov éyev, oT eb SrrAcov, OUT Ei py. eb OE 
wept TOY pvnuovevomévov, ovK AY OKYHCAaL TLS 
eiirely WS 06 TadaLol paKxpoTépas odovs phavodyTar 
a / “ 
KML KATA yhV Kab KaTa OaraTTaY TEeheoayTES TAY 
Uetepov, et Yon mpocéxev Tois Neyoévors: olov 
fol \ ¢ 3 
Atovucos cat “Hpaxrdhis nal avros 0 “ldowy, ére & 
n “ f 3 
ot wTd TOU ToLnTOD RAEyouevolt, Odvaocerls Kal 
/ 
Mevédraos. Kal @ncéa 6 wat TlecpiPovy paxpas 
/ tay 
eikos éots oTpateias vUTopmelvayTas KaTadsrely 
0 \ e¢ an ¢ ? WOK & f \ 
ofav mept éauTav as eis “Ardov cataBdvtas, rods 
dé Arockovpovs éripenntas Ths Oaddoons Ney f- 
a) n / 
vat Kal coTnpas Tov mreovToyv. % te Mivo 
/ “ \ oe f / 
Garartoxpatia Opvrciras Kai 1 Powixwy vavtinria, 
of Kat ra wo Trav “Hpaxrelayv crnray érfrOov 
f a nm 
Kal wore éxticay KaKel Kalb mepl Ta péca THS 
/ a cal 
AiBins twaparias pixpoy tov Tpatxov torepor. 
3 fal 
Aiveiay 8 cai "Avtivopa kai Evetous kal amas 
1 uév, Bernhardy, Groskurd, B. Niese, for kai; Forbiger, 
A. Vogel, approving. 
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nowhere pointed out to-day—matters about which I 
shall speak later on. And although Eratosthenes 
has said that the earliest Greeks made voyages for 
the sake of piracy or of commerce, not, indeed, in 
the open sea, but along the coast—as did Jason, who 
actually abandoned his ships and, starting from the 
Colchians, penetrated as far as Armenia and Media 
—he says later on that in ancient times no one had 
the courage to sail on the Euxine Sea, or along 
Libya, Syria, or Cilicia. Now if by “the ancients” 
he means those who lived in the times of which 
we of to-day have no records, then I am in no wise 
concerned to speak about them, as to whether they 
made voyages or not. But if he means men who 
are mentioned in history, then one would not 
hesitate to affirm that the ancients will be shown to 
have made longer journeys, both by land and by sea, 
than have men of a later time, if we are to heed 
what tradition tells us: for instance, Dionysus, and 
Heracles, and Jason himself; and, again, Odysseus 
and Menelaus, whose stories are narrated by the 
poet. And again, it is doubtless because Theseus 
and Pirithous had the hardihood to make such long 
journeys as they made that they left behind them 
the reputation of having gone down to Hades, and 
that the Dioscuri were called “ guardians of the sea’”’ 
and ‘“saviours of sailors.” Again, the maritime 
supremacy of Minos is far-famed, and so are the 
voyages of the Phoenicians, who, a short time after 
the Trojan War, explored the regions beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles and founded cities both there and 
in the central parts of the Libyan sea-board. As to 
Aeneas, Antenor, and the Enetians, and, in a word, 
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St. ie aor A s / ’ 
tous é€k tov Tpwixov modémou wravnOévtas Ets 
macayv Ti)v olxoupévny aktovy wn TOV Tahaov 
avOparav vopicas; ocuvéBy yap 57 Tols TOTE 
oR ft ? \ “ / PS \ \ mn 
AAnoW opotws Kal Tots BapBdpors da Tov Tis 
/ an n 
oTpatelas Ypovoy aroPanely Ta Te év olkm Kal TH 
/ a 
orpateia TopicOévTa: wate peTa THY Tod Idou 
KaTaoTpopyny Tous Te wKnoaYTas él AnoOTELaY 
/ \ \ bd / \ \ “a \ 
tpatéobat dia Tas aTropias, Kal TONY MANXOVY TOUS 
qTrnOévTas Kal mepiryevomevous é€x TOU TONELOV. 
/ mn 7 al 
Kab 6) Kal TOES UTO TOUTMY TrEioTAL KTLCO VAL 
AeyovTa. KaTa wacav tHhv wm THs “EAXAOos 
Tapanriay, gots S btrov Kal THY merdyaay. 
3. Kirov 6& cal adres, ordcoyv rpovBn Ta THs 
“ a b f 
olxoupevns eis yvaow Tois per “AdXEéEavdpoy Kat 
/ n 
Kat avtov dn, petaBéBnxev ért Tov wept tod 
f \ ‘ fa n 
THYILATOS OYov, ovVYL TWepl TOD THs oiKovpevys, 
ty 4 “A ral 
S1rep 7 OLKELOTEpOVY TH TeEpl aUTAS NOy@, AAG 
ToD THS cuuTaays yrs Sel wev yap Kal tovrov 
puncOhvat, pn araxros O€ etr@v obv, Ste 
‘\ 
oharpoeons %) ctpmaca, ody ws ex Tdpvou Oé, 
GXN exe Tivas avapadias, éripéper TO TAHOOS 
“A ? al “ r 
TOV EV [LEPEL METATKNMATLALOV AUTHS, of cuuBai- 
vovow &« Te UdaTos Kal Tupds Kal cetcpav Kal 
2 / \ ow / 3G 9 on 
avabvonpatov Kal Adrwv ToovTwy, ov évradOa 
x M4 f \ v ‘ \ 
Thy Taw dudaTToOV. TO pey yap opatpoedés 
ey \ Ss os n 
mept OAnVY THY Yyhv aro THs ToD Orov E£ews 
/ fo 
cupPaiver, of O& ToLtodTOL pweTacYnMaTLCpol THY 





1 See note 2, page 40. 
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the survivors of the Trojan War that wandered forth 
into the whole inhabited world-—is it proper not to 
reckon them among the men of ancient times? For 
it came about that, on account of the length of the 
campaign, the Greeks of that time, and the bar- 
barians as well, lost both what they had at home and 
what they had acquired by the campaign ; and so, 
after the destruction of Troy, not only did the 
victors turn to piracy because of their poverty, but 
still more the vanquished who survived the war. 
And, indeed, it is said that a great many cities were 
founded by them along the whole sea-coast outside 
of Greece, and in some places in the interior also. 

3. Now after Eratosthenes has himself told what 
great advances in the knowledge of the inhabited 
world had been made not only by those who came 
after Alexander but by those of Alexander’s own 
times, he passes to his discussion of the shape of the 
world, not indeed of the inhabited world—which 
would have been more appropriate to his discussion 
of that subject—but of the earth as a whole; of 
course, one must discuss that point too, but not out 
of its proper place. And so, after he has stated 
that the earth as a whole is spheroidal1—not spher- 
oidal indeed as though turned by a sphere-lathe, but 
that it has certain irregularities of surface—he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the large number of its successive 
changes in shape—changes which take place as the 
result of the action of water, fire, earthquakes, 
voleanic eruptions, and other similar agencies ; and 
here too he does not preserve the proper order. 
For the spheroidal shape that characterises the earth 
as a whole results from the constitution of the uni- 
verse, but such changes as Eratosthenes mentions do 
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wey odgqv viv ovdev éEaddarrovew (ev yap. Tols 
peydros évadavileras Ta OTM ptKpd), THs 5é 
oikoupévns Stabécess étrépas xal érépas Twas 
‘ an > / of 4 

amepyabovTa, Kab Tas Tpogeyelts aitias aANas 
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4. Mdrota 5é dynos Entnow Tapacxel, THS 

. 
év Suoytrtors kab tTpioytrios aro Oararrns 
orabdlois KaTa THY pecoyatay oparar TroANAXOU 
Koyyov Kal dotpéwy Kal ynpapidav mrHOOS Kal 
NpvobdraTTat, KABdEep Pyol wept TO tepdv TOD 
en / 
"Apmpmovos Kai thy én’ avTto! oddov Tptayidtov 
cTAadl@y ovcay' TOAAHY yap civas YUoW doTpéwD, 
dias te Kal vov ére evpioxecOat ToAXovs, ava- 
drojpata te Oararrns eis Dros dvaRarrev, Tpds 
/ 

@ Kab vavayia Oaratriov Trotwv detxvuclat, 
& ébacav did Tov? ydopatos éxBeBpdcbat, Kai 
émil atudsdiov avaxetcbar derdivas émruypadiy 
éyovtas Kupnvaiwy Oewpav. tadta 0 eirav thy 
Stpatavos érawe Sdkav tod gucotxod, nai Ere 
yin / Q fal A nm \ mt Of a / > \ 
Eiav0ou tot Avdot. tov pev Ravlov deyovtos ért 
? / f f ? / e > 9 
Aptakép£ou yevécOas péyav avypov, wot éKE- 
mTely jwoTamovs Kal Aipvas Kal dpéara> avTov Te 
iO “83 fo / > \ “ Q / iO 
Loeiv*® ToANAYT Tpocw amo THS CahaTrns NLOoVS 
Te KoyyvAt@oets* Kal dotpaxa® KTev@dea Kal 
Xnpaunvooy TUTayaTa Kal MuvobdraTTav® ép 
*"Appevtots cal Marinvois cai év Ppvyia TH Kato, 

1 én abrdé, A. Miller, for éx’ airg, and Cascorbi’s én’ abrod. 

* Sd Tov, Corais, for dé rod. 

* idetv, Corais on the authority of ghno, for eidéva: ; Cobet 
hd e NA ; * 
independently ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 

+ AlOous re noyxvAdders, the old reading of the editors on 
the authority of B is retained by Corais, for the Ai@oy re ral 


Koyxvaiddy of LA; Kramer, Meineke, Muller-Dibner, follow- 
ing, but omitting the xal. 
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not in any particular alter the earth as a whole 
(changes so insignificant are lost in great bodies), 
though they do preduce conditions in the inhabited 
world that are different at one time from what they 
are at another, and the immediate causes which 
produce them are different at different times. 

4. Evatosthenes says further that this question in 
particular has presented a problem: how does it 
come about that large quantities of mussel-shells, 
oyster-shells, scallop-shells, and also salt-marshes are 
found in many places in the interior at a distance of 
two thousand or three thousand stadia from the sea— 
for instance (to quote Eratosthenes) in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Ammon and along the road, 
three thousand stadia in length, that leads to it? 
At that place, he says, there is a large deposit of 
oyster-shells, and many beds of salt are still to be 
found there, and jets of salt-water rise to some 
height ; besides that, they show pieces of wreckage 
from seafaring ships which the natives said had been 
cast up through a certain chasm, and on small columns 
dolphins are dedicated that bear the inscription : 
‘Of Sacred Ambassadors of Cyrene.” Then he 
goes on to praise the opinion of Strato, the physicist, 
and also that of Xanthus of Lydia. In the first 
place he praises the opinion of Xanthus, who says 
that in the reign of Artaxerxes there was so great a 
drought that the rivers, lakes, and wells dried up; 
that far from the sea, in Armenia, Matiene, and 
Lower Phrygia, he himself had often seen, in many 
places, stones in the shape of a bivalve, shells of the 
pecten order, impressions of scallop-shells, and a 





5 >» —e la 
borpaxa, Madvig, for ra. 
6 AsuvobdAarrav, Meineke, for AiuvoddAaccay. 
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1 Western side. 2 See 7. 6. 1. 
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salt-marsh, and therefore was persuaded that these 
plains were once sea. Then Eratosthenes praises the 
opinion of Strato, who goes still further into the 
question of causes, because Strato says he believes 
the Euxine Sea formerly did not have its outlet at 
Byzantium, but the rivers which empty into the 
Euxine forced and opened a passage, and then the 
water was discharged into the Propontis and the 
Hellespont. The same thing, Strato says, happened 
in the Mediterranean basin also; for in this case the 
passage at the Pillars was broken through when the 
sea had been filled by the rivers, and at the time of 
the outrush of the water the places that had hitherto 
been covered with shoal-waters were left dry. 
Strato proposes as a cause of this, first, that the beds 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are on different 
levels, and, secondly, that at the Pillars even at the 
present day a submarine ridge stretches across from 
Europe to Libya, indicating that the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic could not have been one and the 
same formerly. The seas of the Pontus region, Strato 
continues, are very shallow, whereas the Cretan, the 
Sicilian, and the Sardinian Seas are very deep ; for 
since the rivers that flow from the north and east 
are very numerous and very large, the seas there are 
being filled with mud, while the others remain deep; 
and herein also is the reason why the Pontus is 
sweetest, and why its outflow takes place in the 
direction of the inclination of its bed. Strato 
further says it is his opinion that the whole Euxine 
Sea will be silted up at some future period, if such 
inpourings continue; for even now the regions on 
the left side! of the Pontus are already covered 
with shoal waters; for instance, Salmydessus,? and 
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1 $é, Corais, for 37. 
; Karouperys Molpid0s, Corais, for ‘AApuptios. 
3 aiyiaAots, Corais inserts, after aiyiarous ; Meineke follow- 
ing 3 C. Miiller, A. Vogel, approving. 
Té, Meineke deletes, after rovatras; A. Miller approving. 
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the land at the mouth of the Ister, which sailors 
call “the Breasts,’ and the desert of Scythia!; 
perhaps too the temple of Ammon was formerly on 
the sea, but is now situated in the interior because 
there has been an outpouring of the sea. Strato 
conjectures that the oracle of Ammon with good 
reason became so distinguished and so well-known as 
it is if it was situated on the sea, and that its 
present position so very far from the sea gives no 
reasonable explanation of its present distinction 
and fame; and that in ancient times Egypt was 
covered by the sea as far as the bogs about Pelusium, 
Mt. Casius, and Lake Sirbonis; at all events, even 
to-day, when the salt-lands in Egypt are dug up, the 
excavations are found to contain sand and fossil-shells, 
as though the country had been submerged beneath 
the sea and the whole region round Mt. Casius and 
the so-called Gerrha had once been covered with 
shoal water so that it connected with the Gulf of the 
Red Sea; and when the sea retired, these regions 
were left bare, except that the Lake Sirbonis 
remained ; then the lake also broke through to the 
sea, and thus became a bog. In the same way, 
Strato adds, the beaches of the so-called Lake 
Moeris? more nearly resemble sea-beaches than 
river-banks. Now one may admit that a great part 
of the continents was once covered by water for 
certain periods and was then left bare again; and in 
the same way one may admit also that the whole 
surface of the earth now submerged is uneven, at the 
bottom of the sea, just as we might admit, of course, 
that the part of the earth above water, on which we 
live, is subject to all the changes mentioned by 


1 See 7. 4. 5, 2 Birket-el-Kerun. See 17. 1. 35. 
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1 +g, Corais inserts, before &AAa nat &AAa; Meineke fol- 
lowing ; C. Muller approving. 


* abra rd, Sterrett, for r& abra. 
> Sterrett deletes the odx inserted by Kramer before ofrw ; 


' Meineke, C. Muller, Forbiger, following Kramer. 


1 év rats mAnpuvplow, omitted by the type-setters in the 
edition of Kramer, and left uncorrected in the edition of 
Meineke. 5 oidalvorvra:, C. Miller, for Suvarrai. 
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Eratosthenes himself; and therefore, so far as the 
argument of Xanthes is concerned, one cannot bring 
against it any charge of absurdity. 

5. Against Strato, however, one might urge that, 
although there are many real causes of these changes, 
he overlooks them and suggests causes that do not 
exist; for he says their primary cause is that the 
beds of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Atlantic 
Ocean are not on the same level, and that their depth 
is not the same. But I reply that the cause of the 
rising and the falling of the sea, of its inundation of 
certain tracts of country, and of its subsequent 
retirement from them, is not to be sought for in the 
varying levels of the beds of the sea, in that some 
are lower and others higher, but in the fact that the 
beds of the sea themselves sometimes rise, and, on 
the other hand, sometimes sink, and in the fact that 
the sea rises or recedes along with its beds; for when 
the sea is lifted up, it will overflow, and when it is 
lowered, it will subside to its former level. Indeed, 
if what Strato says is true, then the overflow will 
necessarily follow every sudden increase in the 
volume of the sea ; for instance, at every high tide 
of the sea or whenever the rivers are at their flood— 
in the one case the water having been brought in 
from other parts of the sea, in the other case the 
volume of water having been increased. But neither 
do the increases from the rivers come on all at the 
same time and suddenly and thus cause a swelling of 
the sea, nor do the tides persist long enough to do so 
(they are not irregular, either), nor do they cause 
inundations either on the Mediterranean Sea or any- 
where else. Therefore, it remains for us to find the 
cause in the floor of the sea, either that which under- 
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1 gird rd, Sterrett restores, the reading of the MSS., 
against the ra aird of Corais and subsequent editors. 





1 The Rock of Gibraltar. See 3. 5. 5, 
2 That is, the current of the Mediterranean should be 
toward the Atlantic just as that of the Euxine is toward 
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lies the sea or that which is temporarily flooded, but 
preferably the submarine floor. For the floor that is 
. saturated with water is far more easily moved and is 
liable to undergo more sudden changes ; for the air- 
element, which is the ultimate cause of all such 
occurrences, is greater there. But, as I have said, 
the immediate cause of such occurrences is that the 
beds of the sea themselves are sometimes elevated 
and sometimes undergo a settling process, and not 
that some of the beds are high, while others are less 
so. Strato, however, assumes this, believing that 
what happens in the case of rivers occurs also in the 
case of the sea, namely, that the flow is away from 
the high places; otherwise, he would not have 
suggested that the bed is the cause of the current at 
Byzantium, saying that the bed of the Euxine is 
higher than that of the Propontis and the sea next 
after the Propontis, and at the same time adding 
the reason, namely, that the deeps of the Euxine are 
being filled up by the mud which is carried down 
from the rivers, and are becoming shallow, and that, 
on this account, the current is outward. He applies 
the same reasoning to the Mediterranean Sea as a 
whole as compared with the Atlantic Ocean, since, 
in his opinion, the Mediterranean Sea is making its 
bed higher than that which lies beneath the Atlantic 
Ocean; for the Mediterranean Sea, too, is being 
filled up with silt from many rivers, and is receiving 
a deposit of mud similar to that of the Euxine Sea. 
It should also be true, then, that the inflow at the 
Pillars and Calpe! is similar to the inflow at 
Byzantium.? But I pass this point by, for people 


the Aegean, and the amount of the two inflows should be 
proportional to the deposits received. 
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1 Se7, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Dubner-Muller, following ; A. Vogel, L. Kayser, approving. 
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will say that the same thing does occur here, but 
that the inflow is lost in the ebb and flow of the 
tides and thus escapes observation. 

6. But what I wish to learn is this: supposing the 
bed of the Euxine Sea was lower! than that of the Pro- 
pontis and of the sea next after the Propontis before 
the opening of the outlet at Byzantium, what was 
there to prevent the Euxine from being filled up by 
the rivers, whether it was previously a sea or merely 
a lake greater than Lake Maeotis? If this point be 
conceded, then I shall go on to ask this question 
too: Is it not true that the water-levels of the Euxine 
and the Propontis were such that, so long as they 
remained the same, there could be no straining for 
an outflow, for the reason that resistance and pressure 
were equal, but that, as soon as the inner sea 
reached a higher level, it set up a strain and discharged 
its excess water? And is not this the reason why 
the outer sea became confluent with the inner sea 
and why it assumed the same level as the inner sea— 
regardless of whether the latter was originally a sea 
or once a lake and later a sea—simply because of its 
mingling with the inner sea and prevailing over it? 
For if this point be granted as well as the first, the 
outflow that now takes place would go on just the 
same, but it would not be away from a higher sea-bed, 
or from a sloping one, as Strato contended. 

7. Now we must apply these principles to the 
whole of the Mediterranean Sea and to the Atlantic 
Ocean, finding the cause of the outflow not 
in their beds, nor in the sloping of their beds, 
but in the rivers. For according to Strato and 


* Strabo has assumed (§ 4 preceding) that the bed was 
higher. 
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1 éxeivyv, Forbiger inserts. 


2 caitnv, Forbiger inserts; improving on Groskurd’s 
éxelyny. 
3 +d, Corais, for otre ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, follow- 


ing; C. Muller approving. 
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Eratosthenes, it is not improbable that our whole 
Mediterranean Sea (even granting that in former 
times it was a lake) became flooded by the rivers, 
overflowed, and poured its waters out through the 
narrows at the Pillars as over a waterfall; and that 
the Atlantic Ocean, swollen ever more and more, 
was finally made confluent by it, and united with it 
on one sea-level; and that thus the Mediterranean 
basin was turned into a sea because the Atlantic 
prevailed over it. It is wholly contrary to physical 
science,! however, to liken the sea to rivers ; for the 
rivers are carried downa sloping course, whereas 
the sea has no slope. But the current through the 
straits is accounted for by another principle, and is not 
due to the fact that the mud carried down by the 
rivers silts up the deeps of the sea. For this silting 
up occurs only at the very mouths of the rivers, as 
for example the so-called “ Breasts” at the mouth 
of the Ister, the Scythian desert, and Salmydessus— 
where other violent streams also contribute to this 
result; and, at the mouths of the Phasis, the Colchian 
seaboard, which is sandy, low-lying and soft; and, at 
the mouths of the Thermodon and the Iris, the 
whole of Themiscyra, that plain of the Amazons, 
and the most of Sidene. The same is true of the 
other rivers also; for they all imitate the Nile in 
that they keep converting the channel just in front 
of them into land, some to a greater and others toa 
less extent; to a less extent those that do not bring 
down much mud, but to a greater extent those that 
flow for a great distance through a country with a soft 
soil and have many torrents as tributaries. To the 


* On page 181 Strabo has referred to Strato as “the 
physicist.” 
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1 apyvoodiuns, Meineke, for edpuodlyns ; C. Miiller, L. Kayser, 
approving 2 rpoxéwr, Sterrett, for mpoxéwy. 
3 8HA0v, Casaubon, for dyA0?; Siebenkees, Corais, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; C. Miller, L. Kayser, approving. 
* 8, Casaubon inserts, after émrpéye: ; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following; Corais, C. Miiller, approving. 
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latter class belongs the Pyramus, which has added 
much land to Cilicia, and itis to this fact that the 
following oracle refers: “Men that are yet to be 
will experience this at the time when the Pyramus 
of the silvery eddies shall silt up its sacred sea-beach 
and come to Cyprus.” The Pyramus, making its 
course as a navigable stream from the midst of the 
plains of Cataonia, and then breaking a passage for 
itself into Cilicia through the gorges of the Taurus 
Mountains, empties into the strait that lies between 
Cilicia and Cyprus. 

.8. Now the reason why the alluvium brought down 
by the rivers does not reach the open sea in its 
forward course! is that the sea, which is naturally 
refluent, drives it back again; for the sea is like 
animated beings, and, just as they inhale and 
exhale their breath unremittingly, so in like manner 
the sea too is subject to a certain recurrent motion 
that proceeds from itself and returns to itself un- 
remittingly. This is apparent to any one who stands 
on the beach at the time when the waves break; 
for no sooner are one’s feet washed than they are 
left bare by the waves, and then again they are 
washed, and this goes on unremittingly. And close 
upon the wash comes a wave also, which, however 
gentle it may be, possesses a certain increase of 
power as it rushes in, and casts all foreign matter 
out upon the land—* and casteth much tangle out 
along the sea.” Now while this takes place to a 
greater extent when there is wind, yet it occurs 

+ It has to prepare the way for itself gradually. The 
following illustration concerning the action of the waves 
does not mean that the alluvium cannot eventually build its 


way over the whole bottom of the sea—a possibility 
admitted by Strabo in § 9, 
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Kal év yqvepig, Kat év amoyalous TVEDMAT LY" ovoev 
yap. HrTov emt yay péperae TO KOMa UrevayTios 
TO avéum, OS dv idiay Tia THS Oarddrrns Kiynow 
cuyKcivovpevoyv arth. Totodrov 8é nal Td 
abl 667 dxepas 
\ 2s “ 3 ¢ > ¢ bd 
KUpToV éoy KopudovTat, atomrTuEes 0 aros & 
yn: (Il. 4, 425) 
Kal TO 
niaves Bodwow épevryomévns arXos ¢&w. (11.17.265) 


9. ‘H pay ou epodos TOD KOMATOS EXEL TIva. 
Biav, dor amwbeicar Td GNOTPLOD. Kab on Kal 
xabapoty tia tHS Oaratryns TavTny daci, Kal” 
Hv Kal TA vexpa oa paros Kat TH vavary va, eis yh 
eKKULQLVETEL. 4 6? dvaxopnars ovK éXet Too av- 
THY Biav, OoTE vex pov q Evdov tp TO Kouddraror, 
pernon, UTO TOU KU PATOS els yay avaBrbevra 
é€K TOV TANoLOV AUTHS TOT OY els TO méraryos 
TpoTrET ety droherpbevra v bro TOU Kopaos.® oUTw 
bn Kab THy youv Kab TO oD auth TeJod.wLEvov 
Ddap exxupatver Oar oupPaiver, Kal Tov PBdpous 
apa TUVEpYyOUVTOS, Gore Oarrov KarevexOnvat 
™ Pos THY yay KETO, T ply els TO TpOow TEMAVLT AL. 
Kal yap 7 Tov ToTrayov Bia TAUET OL, _ MK pov 
mpoehVovoa TOD oTduaTos. ovTw pv odv évdé- 


1 The words Totodrov ... adds €w are deleted by Meineke 
on the ground that they prove the contrary of what the 
writer desires; C. Miller approving. 

2 §, Meineke, for s . 

3 The MSS. have dore vexpov... tb rod nbuaros eis yhv 
avaBrAndijvar, oftw b€ nal Trav wAncloy abtiis téwey els 7d wéAaryos 
mpoomecety bToAnpbévTwY br Tov KUpaTos, Without meaning. 
Attempts at a reconstitution of the passage have been made 
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both when there is a calm and when the winds blow 
from the land; for the wave is carried to the land 
none the less even against the wind, as though it 
were subject, along with the sea itself, to the sea’s 
own motion. This is what Homer means when he 
says: “And goeth with arching crest about the 
promontories, and speweth the foaming brine afar,” 
and “ The shores cry aloud as the salt sea belches 
forth.’ 

9. Accordingly, the onset of the wave has a power 
sufficient to expel foreign matter. They call this, 
in fact, a “purging!” of the sea—a process by 
which dead bodies and bits of wreckage are cast 
out upon the land by the waves. But the ebb 
has not power sufficient to draw back into the 
deep sea a corpse, or a stick of wood, or even that 
lightest of substances, a cork (when once they have 
been cast by the wave upon the land) from the 
places on the shore that are near the sea, where 
they have been stranded by the waves. And so it 
comes about that both the silt and the water fouled 
by it are cast out by the waves, the weight of the 
silt cooperating with the wave, so that the silt is 
precipitated to the bottom near the land before 
it can be carried forward into the deep sea; in 
fact, even the force of the river ceases just a short 
distance beyond the mouth. So, then, it is possible 





1 Catharsis: commonly used of (1) the purification of the 
soul by sacrifice, or (2) the purging effect of tragedy upon 
the emotions, or (3) as a medical term for various bodily 
discharges, 





by Kramer, Groskurd, Meineke, C. Miller, A. Miller, Madvig, 
and A. Vogel. That by A. Vogel has been adopted and 
placed into the text above. But none is really satisfactory. 
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\ A 
vera, TpocywoOivas TO méXaryos Tay, GTO TOV 
La 3 a \ “A 
aiytarav apEduevoy, dv cuveyets yn Tas ée TOV 
wn 4 al 4 r) 
ToTapav éripptces. Todto & av cupBain, cav 
“ / ? 4 € / 
Tov LYapdoviov Terdyous Babvrepov vrodapucla 
rov Ilovrov, é6rep Aéyerar TOY avayeTpnOevTov 
Babdvraroy, yidiwy mov dpyuav, os Tocedavids 
one. 
\ \ Ly / % } e 
10. THv pev ody ToltavTrnvy atTioXoyiay HTToV 
dv tis arodéEatto: wadrgov & amd TOV davepo- 
nw > } tA ¢ 
Tépov Kat TOV KAO Huépay TpoTOV TiVad OpwpévOVv 
f 
dvamTéov TOV AOYoV. Kal yap KaTaxdvopol.. 1 
Kal cele pot Kal avadvonuata Kal avordynoets ? TAS 
¢ ? an ? \ \ / ¢€ 
iddrou ys petewpilover kab tv OdraTTay, at 
an \ 
dé cuvtnoes TaTevodal adTHY. ov yap uvdpoL 
wn 7 fa 
pev avevexOjvar Sdvvavrar Kal piKpal viicot, 
, 3 ? a OA fo! f 4 3 4 
peyadrat & ov ovdé vijcor pév, Hrecpos & ov. 
omotws dé Kal oumtyoes Kal wLxpal Kal peyarat 
yévowwr av, elrep Kal ydopaTa Kal KaTaTocels 
Toad ¢ / 
yoplov Kal KaTouxtdy, ws él Bovpas te Kal 
Belovns Kat addov mrelovav, bd cetcpod 
yevérbar baci Kab THY Sixertav odbév te [et. Nov 
amoppaya THs ‘Iradtas eixdfoe Tis dv,  dva- 
“a a / fal 
BrxnGeicay bro tov Aitvaiov mupis é« Bubod 
ocuppeivar aoavTas dé Kat Tas Avtrapaiwv yyoous 
- 
Kat luOnkovecas. 


1 A. Miller points out that something has fallen out after 
or before kataxAvopol, because it is absurd to say raraxAvopod 
.. . perewplCover cal thy OddAarray, and the statement contra- 
dicts the argument of the paragraph above. 

= avoiSjoes, Meineke, for drodnoes ; Forbiger, C. Muller, 
A. Miller, Tozer, following. 
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for the sea, beginning at its beaches, to be entirely 
silted up, if it receives the inflow from the rivers 
uninterruptedly. And this would be the result 
even if we assume that the Euxine Sea is deeper 
than the Sea of Sardinia, which is said to be the 
deepest of all the seas that have been sounded— 
about one thousand fathoms, as Poseidonius states. 

10. However, one might be rather disinclined to 
accept such an explanation, and so it is necessary for 
me to bring my discussion into closer connection 
with things that are more apparent to the senses 
and that, so to speak, are seen every day. Now 
deluges [as we have seen, are caused by upheavals 
of the bed of the sea]; and earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and upheavals of the submarine ground 
raise the sea, whereas the settling of the bed of 
the sea lowers the sea. For it cannot be that 
burning masses may be raised aloft, and small 
islands, but not large islands; nor yet that islands 
may thus appear, but not continents. And in a 
similar way settlings in the bed of the sea, both 
great ones and small, may also occur, if it be 
true, as people say, that yawning abysses and en- 
gulfments of districts and villages have been caused 
by earthquakes—as happened in the case of Bura 
and Bizone and several other places; and as for 
Sicily, one might conjecture that it is not so much 
a piece broken away from Italy as that it was cast 
up from the deeps by the fire of Aetna and remained 
there’; and the same is true both of the Lipari 
Islands and the Pithecussae. 


* But compare 6. 1. 6, where Strabo discusses this subject 
again and leaves a different impression. 
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‘O & obtas 7O0s éotw, ore Kal paGn- 
BaTLKOS BY ovdée THY’ Apytpndovs BeBarot ddEav, 
dre hyo éxelvos év Trois mepl Tov bYoUpévar, 
mavTos bypod KabeatnKoTOS Kal pévovTos THY 
éribaveray obaipixny Elva, opaipas tavTo Kév- 
Tpov éyovons TH yn. TavTnvy yap thy Sokav 
dmovéyovtTat mwavres of palyudtwy mos arpa- 
pevot. exeivos O€ thy évTos OddaTTar, KaiTeEp 
piav ovcav, OS dynow, ov vouller Vd piayv ért- 
paverav ter dx Ga, adr ovd év trols odveyyus 
ToTOLS. Kab pdptupds ye THs ToLavTNS apa 
bias dpxeTéxtovas dydpas moeirat, Kaitos? TeV 
padnwatixayv Kab THY apyeTeRToViKHY pépos THS 
padnparichs amopyvapevov. gnat yap Kat An- 
pT pLov Siaxorrery é emruxerpha at tov tov IenXorrov- 
vnoiov icOuov mpos TO Twapacyeivy Sscmrdovy 
Tois ordXoLS, KwAVORVaL & VITO TOV apyiTEKTOVOY 
avagetpnodvTwyv Kal amayyerdyTev peTewporé- 
pav thy év TO KopwOtand xodr@ Gdratrav THs 
Kata Keyypeds etvat, wote, e¢ Siaxdwere TO 
petaév yopiov, émixhvoOfvar av admavta Tov 
mept Aiyway topov Kat avtiy tiv ® Aiyiway Kal * 
TAS TWANGLOY ViooUS, Kab pynde Tov Siadardovy ay 
yevéerOas ypyjotwov. Sia dé rodTO Kal Tods evpi- 


* ey, Corais inserts. 
2 xakror, Corais. for «af, following B and ¢. 
3 rnp, Cobet inserts, before Atyiwar (Corais reads xa) rdv 
Alyway, omitting avrny, as in editions before Kramer). 
4 airds, before rds, Kramer prefers to delete; Meineke 
deletes ; C. Muller approving. 
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11. But Eratosthenes is so simple that, although 
he is a mathematician, he will not even confirm 
the doctrine of Archimedes, who, in his treatise 
On Floating Bodies says that the surface of every 
liquid body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, 
the sphere having the same centre as the earth!—a 
doctrine that is accepted by every one who has 
studied mathematics at all. And so, although 
Eratosthenes himself admits that the Mediterranean 
Sea is one continuous sea, yet he does not believe 
that it has been brought under a law of one con- 
tinuous surface, even in places that lie close to- 
gether. And as authorities for such an ignorant 
opinion as this he summons engineers, although 
the mathematicians have declared that engineering 
is a branch of mathematics. For he says that 
Demetrius, too, attempted to cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth in order to provide a passage 
for his fleets, but was prevented by the engineers, 
after they had taken measurements and reported 
to him that the sea in the Corinthian Gulf was 
higher than at Cenchreae, so that, if he should 
cut through the intervening land, the whole strait 
about Aegina, Aegina itself, and the neighbouring 
islands would be submerged, and the canal would 
not be useful, either. And Eratosthenes says that 
this is the reason why the narrow straits have 


* Chapter 1, Theorem 2: ‘‘ Of every liquid body perfectly 
at rest, the surface is spheroidal and has the same centre 
as the earth.” Archimedes says ‘‘spheroidal,” and not 
‘‘spherical” as Strabo quotes him; but Archimedes used his 
term in the literal and not the geometrical sense, and the 
term is equivalent to ‘‘spherical” when it is applied to 
‘‘a liquid body perfectly at rest” Compare the use of 
‘‘spheroidal” by Strabo himself on page 41. 
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TOUS powders eivat, paduora, 66 TOY KaTa EuKeav 
TmopO por, éy dnow opororrabely tals Kata TOD 
@KEAVOV mn ppuplar Te Keout GPT Ores Gis * yap 
peTaBarnew TOV poby endo rns ME PAS Kal VUKTOS, 
Ka” Kab dmep TOV aaceavov dis wey TANmUpely, 
dis dé avaxeopely. TH pev ovv TI LpUpLoL Opo- 
Noyety TOV éx TOU Tuppyvexod TEhayous els TO 
SLKEALKOV KAT ap Epo [evov ws ay éK peTe@porépas 
emipavelas, op on Kat KaTLovTa ovouates an, 
opohoryely 8 67s Kat Kxat& tov avrov Kaubpov 
dpxerat TE Kab Taveras cae? OV ab Tn wpuploes: 
dpxeTa pev yap wept THY avarohy THS oemavns 
Kal THY Svoty, ajyet & étav owanry 7 pecou- 
pavijoet éxarépa, TH TE Dmrep VAS, Kal TH UTO hs 
Th 66° ALT O@ret TOV évayTiov, Ov * é&tovTa Kanel- 
cbat, rails perouparycect THS cedavns apxborépa.ss 
cuvapxouevor,” xabdmep ai GLTOTELS, rats 6é 
ouvdrrert Tats mpos Tas avatords Kalb Svaeus 
TAVOMLEVOD. 

12. Tlept péev ody Trav wAnupvpidov Kal Tov 
aumotenv eipnxacw ixavas Ilocedévids te Kal 
“AOnvodwpos: meph 6é THs TOY mopO way Tadtp- 
potas, eX OvT ov Kab aUTOV Pua tKe@repov AOryor 7 ° 
KATA THY VOV vrodecw, TocovToY eirrely derébxpn, 
Stt ovO" eis rpdros tod powders elvar Tovs 


i Te, Meineke deletes, before ap ; ; C. Muller approving. 
real, Corais inserts, before ra@dzep. 

3 §é, Corais, for ze; Groskurd, following; C. Miller 
approving. * gv, Corais inserts 3 all following. 

° cuvapxdnevov, Madvig, for évapxdpevor. 

6 #, Corais inserts, before xard, and punctuates after 
dmdbecw ; Meineke following ; C. Muller approving. 

7 980, Corais, for ob8é ; Meineke, C. Miller, approving. 
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strong currents, and in particular the strait off 
Sicily, which, he declares, behaves in a manner 
similar to the flow and the ebb of the ocean; for 
the current changes twice within the course of 
every day and night, and like the ocean, it floods 
twice a day and falls twice a day. Now cor- 
responding to the flood-tide, he continues, is the 
current that runs down from the Tyrrhenian Sea 
to the Sicilian Sea as though from a higher water- 
level—and indeed this is called the ‘descending ”’ 
current—and this current corresponds to the flood- 
tides in that it begins and ends at the same time 
that they do, that is, it begins at the time of the 
rising and the setting of the moon, and it stops 
when the moon attains either meridian, namely, 
the meridian above the earth or that below the 
earth; on the other hand, corresponding to the 
ebb-tide is the return-current—and this is called 
the “ascending ”’ current—which begins when the 
moon attains either meridian, just as the ebbs do, 
and stops when the moon attains the points of her 
rising and setting. 

12. Now Poseidonius and Athenodorus have satis- 
factorily treated the question of the flow and ebb 
of the tides; but concerning the refluent currents 
of straits, which also involve a discussion that goes 
deeper into natural science than comports with the 
purpose of the present work, it is sufficient to say 
that neither does one principle account for the 
straits’ having currents, the principle by which 
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5 \ 3 c 
copOwous, 8 ye Kar eldos' ob yap ay o pep 
/ / 
SuxerrKkos Ols éxdorys nuépas peréCarnrev, ws 
¢ 
ovTOsS dyow, 6 dé NarKidixds Emtadnis, o dé Kata 
Bufdvriov ovdé petéBadrrev, GAA brerérXee Tov 
éxpouv povoy éywy tov éx tod Llovtixot meddyous 
3 \ / ¢ Se a ¢ A \ 
eis tHV L1pomrovrida, ws 66 “Immapyos totopet, Kat 
n f 
poovds rote érroteiTo* oT €i TpOTS Els Ein, TAUTHY 
x 4 ‘ > ¢ 4 € WN / ey 
av éyou Thy aitiav, hv dnow o ‘Epatoobévns, bre 
h éf éxdrepa OdratTa GAY Kal aAAnY érre- 
paveray eyes ovdé yao él TOY ToTauay TOTO 
yévorr dv, eb pn Katapaxtas eyorers Eyorres bé 
9 A > > > \ \ ' > 4 
ov Tadippoovetv, ANN Eb TO TATTELVOTEPOY el 
/ \ A \ / \ \ 
dépovtar. Kalb Todto b6€ cvpPaiver did TO KEKNE- 
n ¢ n 
Lévov elval TO pedua Kal THY émiddveray avrod. 
medayous b¢ tis av hain Kexdtpévnv éripaverar; 
/ 
Kal WadoTa KATA TAS ohalporroLovaas vTrobéceEs 
Ta TéTTApa cHpaTa, a dn Kal oToLyEld haper. 
et 4 3 id “ bY I 7 QO' a 
@orT ovy Ste TadLppoodyTas, AAN’ ovdé KAVECTO- 
Tas Kab pévorvtas, suppolas pev év abdtois ovens, 
pn peas O& errehavelas, AAAG THs pev Irpnrorépas, 
Ths 6€ ramreworépas.1 ob yap homep ) yh Kata 
éEww édoynudrictas oteped otoa, date Kalb KoL- 
Nadas eyerv TUppEevoveas Kal avacTHpaTa, oUTM 
\ \ eo 3 > > AN fal N ‘ , ¢e A 4 
Kal TO UOwp, GAN avTH TH KATA TO Bapos poh THhv 
i The editors transfer Zor’ oby . . . ramemvorépas 10 a posi- 


tion before weAdyous. Jones follows both reading and order 
of the MSS. 
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they are classified as straits (for if that were the 
case, the Strait of Sicily would not be changing its 
current twice a day, as Eratosthenes says it does, 
but the strait of Chalcis seven times a day, while 
the strait at Byzantium makes no change at all 
but continues to have its outflow only from the 
Pontus into the Propontis, and,as Hipparchus reports, 
even stands still sometimes), nor, if one principle 
should account for the currents, would the cause 
be what Eratosthenes alleges it to be, namely, that 
the two seas on the sides of a strait have different 
levels. Indeed this would not be the case with the 
rivers either, except when they have cataracts ; 
but since they have cataracts, they are not refluent, 
but run continuously toward the lower level. And 
this, too, results on account of the fact that the 
stream and its surface are inclined. But who would 
say that a sea-surface is inclined? And particularly 
in view of the hypotheses by which the four bodies 
(which, of course, we also call “elements” +) are 
made spheres. And so not only is a strait not 
refluent, but it is also not subject to standing still 
without any current at all, since, although there is a 
confluence therein of two seas, yet there is not 
merely one level, but two of them, one higher, the 
other lower. The case of the water, indeed, is not 
the same as that of the earth, which, being solid 
in character, has taken shape accordingly; and 
therefore it has hollows that keep their shape, and 
elevations as well; but the water, through the mere 


1 A Pythagorean doctrine: ‘‘The bodies of the four ele- 
ments” (water, earth, air, and fire) ‘‘ are spherical. fire only 
excepted, whose figure is conical” (Plutarch, De Placitis 
Philosophorum 1. 14). 
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dynow emt Ths ys Toceira, Kat TovatTHy Nap- 
/ ‘ > 7 va ¢ 3 / ‘4 
Baves thy éripdvecay, olay 0’ Apytundns dyotv. 
13. “Eaidépes 6€ Trois meph rod "Aupwvos cat 
wf 3 / € aA (va / \ \ / 
Ths Aiydrrov pnOeiow, Ste doxoin Kat To Kadcvov 
bY] 7 / \ / ‘\ 
dpos mepixrvbecOar Oardrrn, Kab mavra Tov 
, cf “ \ / Té > 1 
Tomo, Trou voV Ta KadovpEva Téopa nal’ Exacta, 
Tevayilery cuvarrovTa TO THS “EpvOpas Koro, 
cuvenOovons é THs Oardtrns amoxadudbfvas. 
\ \ / \ Ui t / 
TO On Tevayifew Tov NexOévTa TOTOY cUVamToOVTA 
TO THS EpuOpas xodrro, audiBordy éortuv: érrecd? 
TO cuvparrTew onuaiver Kal Td oobveyyus Kal 
TO vpavev, Bore, et Vdara eln, cippovy eivas 
Badtepov Yarépw. eyo pev ody Séyopat? To 
/f \ A a 3 a f 4g 
avveyyifew ta tevayn TH EpvOpa Oararrn, éws 
? \ > / \ \ \ / / 
dxpnv éxéxdetcoto Ta KaTa Tas Yriras orevda, 
éxpayévrar O€ Thy dvayepnow yevérOat, TaTrevw- 
Betons THs hpetrépas Oardrryns bsa THY KaTa Tas 
Sriras expvow. “Immapyos dé éxdeFauevos To 
cuvarrew TavToV TO cUppovY yevécOaL THY HfLE- 
tépay Odratrav TH ’EpvOpa Sia tiv TARpwowW, 
> on t / > A \ \ / 
aitiatas Ti 84 Tote ovyY) TH Kata Tas SrHras 
3 / f 3 al € > & “ ? 
éxpvoe, peliotapévn éxcioe ) Ka? Huds OadraTTa 
cuppeliota kat THY cippovy avTH yevouéevny THY 


1 ré, after éxacra, Corais omits ; so Meineke. 
* «at, Corais deletes, after Séxoua:; A. Miller approving. 


1 A little town in Egypt between Pelusium and Mt. 
Casius ; not the Arabian Gerrha. 
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influence of gravity, rides upon the earth and 
assumes the sort of surface which Archimedes says it 
does. 

13. Eratosthenes adds to what he has said about 
Ammon and Egypt his opinion that Mt. Casius 
was once washed by the sea, and also that all the 
region where the so-called Gerrha! now is, was in 
every part covered with shoal-water since it was 
connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, and that it 
became uncovered when the seas? came together. 
Now it is ambiguous to say that the region mentioned 
was covered with shoal-water since it was connected 
with the gulf of the Red Sea, for “to be connected 
with’’ means either “to come near to” or “to touch” ; 
so that, if we were referring to bodies of water, the 
phrase would mean, in the latter sense, that one 
body of water is confluent with another. My inter- 
pretation, however, is that the shoal-waters “ came 
near to” the Red Sea as long as the narrows at the 
Pillars of Heracles were still closed, and that after 
the narrows had been broken through, the retire- 
ment of the shoal-water took place because the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea had been lowered by the 
outflow at the Pillars. But Hipparchus, interpreting 
the phrase “to be connected with” to be the same 
thing as “to become confluent with,’ that is, that 
our Mediterranean Sea “became confluent with” 
the Red Sea because of its being filled up with 
water, finds fault by asking why in the world it is 
that, at the time when our Mediterranean Sea, 
because of the outflow of its waters at the Pillars, 
underwent its change in that direction, it did not 
also cause the Red Sea, which had become confluent 


2 The Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
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"Epvdpdv, Kab év tH aura Suépenven emupavela, 
i) TAT ELVOULED ah yesp Kar avTor "Epa- 
too Gévn THY éxTos Oararrav admacay ovppour 
ElVal, WOTE Kat THY éo'mépiov Kab Ty "EpvOpay 
Odharray pay Elva. TodTO & elev emupépes 
TO GkoNovOOY, TO TO aro tyros exer TD Te eFa 
7a GddhaTray Kal Tv Epv0pav xal éte rnv 
TAavTY syeyouuiay oUppouy. 

14. “ADD ob elonevat TOUTO pow “Eparo- 
odevns, TO oUppouy yeyovevait Kara THY TIjpoaw 
Th “Epvdp@, adda cwveyyioas povov, ovr 
dxonovieiy TF ped Kal ouvexel ararrn TO avTO 

infos exer Kab THY avrny ert dveLay, aomep 
ovbé THY eal? 7 pas, Kal vn Aia THY ards TO 
Aeyavov Kab THY qepb Keyxpeas. omep aut avTos 
0 “Inmapyos émuonpaiverar évy TO Tpos avTov 
NOE" eldas ovy Thy oofapv avrod ToLavTaD wig 
TL pos avo heyeT@, Kal pay é& érofpov 
NauBavétw, os Apa o pycas plav eivat THY eo 
Oadratrav ctpdynot Kat ote pla éorly avtis 4 
éribavera. 

15. Wevd# & etvar djcas tHv emt Tots Serio 
eruypahny Kupyvaiov Oewpdy aiTiav amodiowow 
ov many, 6Tt » pep THS Kupijyns KtTLou év 
xpevors péperas panpovevopevors, 70 dé pavretov 
oveels péuvnras érl Oardrtn Tore tirdpEav. ti 





TW a at emg 





1 That is, the gulfs of Corinth and Aegina, west and east, 
respectively, of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

* That is at the oracle of Ammon, See page 181. 

3 The dolphin was to the Greeks the symbol of a seaport 
town. It would seem to us that the ambassadors from 
Cyrene set up the dolphin as a symbol of their own town, 
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with it, to make the same change, and why in the 
world the Red Sea continued at the same level 
instead of being lowered with the Mediterranean? 
For, says he, even according to Eratosthenes himself 
the whole exterior sea is confluent, and consequently 
the western sea and the Red Sea form one sea. 
After saying this, Hipparchus adds his corollary: 
that the Sea outside the Pillars, the Red Sea, and 
the Mediterranean Sea, too, which has become con- 
fluent with the Red Sea, all have the same level. 

14. But Eratosthenes replies to this that he has not 
said that the confluence with the Red Sea took place 
at the time the Mediterranean Sea had become filled, 
but merely that the Mediterranean Sea had come 
near to it; and, besides, that it does not follow from 
the notion of one continuous sea that it has the same 
height and the same level—just as the Mediterranean 
has not, and as most assuredly its waters at Lechaeum 
and those about Cenchreae! have not. This very 
point Hipparchus himself makes in his book against 
Eratosthenes; since, then, he knows that such is the 
opinion of Eratosthenes, let him give some argument 
of his own against Eratosthenes, and let him not 
assume off-hand that, forsooth, if a man says the 
exterior sea is one, he at the same time affirms also 
that its level is everywhere the same. 

15. Again, when Hipparchus says that the in- 
scription on the dolphins,? made by sacred ambassadors 
of Cyrene, is false, he gives an unconvincing reason 
when he says that although the founding of Cyrene 
falls within historical times, yet no historian has 
recorded that the oracle was ever situated on a sea.? 


and that it had no bearing on the question whether or not 
the oracle of Ammon was once on the seashore. 
209 
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1 ri, T. G. Tucker, for 4%. 
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Well, what if no historian does record the fact, and 
yet, according to the evidence on which we base the 
conjecture that the region was once coast-land, the 
dolphins were in fact dedicated and the inscription was 
engraved by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene? Again, 
although Hipparchus has admitted that, along with 
the elevation of the bed of the sea, the sea itself was 
elevated, and that it inundated the country as far as 
the oracle, a distance of somewhat more than three 
thousand stadia from the sea, he does not admit the 
elevation of the sea to such a point that both the 
whole island of Pharos and the greater part of Egypt 
were covered—just as though so high an elevation 
of the sea were not sufficient to inundate these 
districts too! And again, after saying that if, before 
the outbreak of the waters at the Pillars took place, 
the Mediterranean Sea was really filled to such an 
extent as Eratosthenes has stated, the whole of Libya 
and the greater part of Europe and Asia must first 
have been covered, he adds thereto that the Pontus 
would then have been confluent with the Adriatic in 
some places, for the reason that the Ister,! as he 
supposes, branches off from the Pontus regions and 
thus flows into both seas, on account of the lie of the 
land. But neither does the Ister rise in the Pontus 
regions (on the contrary, it rises in the mountains 
above the Adriatic), nor does it flow into both seas, 
but into the Pontus alone, and it branches off near 
its mouths only. However, this mistake of Hip- 
parchus is shared with him by some of his pre- 
decessors, who supposed that there was a river of 
the same name as the Ister, which branched off from 
it and emptied into the Adriatic, and that the tribe 


1 The Danube. 
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3 - 
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bé / \ oo un ae pace 
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& / / rs) 
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‘\ ‘ > / > 3 4 2 
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1 “lorpwyv, Meineke, for “Iorpor. 

2 purl 5& 7d dydes, Xylander, for viv ef 5& 7d aAnoés ; editors 
following. 

3 rd, Groskurd, for rds; Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, 
following. 

* rérrapas, Meineke, for réocapas. 
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of Istrians, through whose territory this Ister flows, 
got their appellation from it, and that it was by this 
route that Jason made his return voyage from the 
land of the Colchians. 

16. Now, in order to promote the virtue of not 
marvelling! at such changes as I have declared to 
be responsible for deluges and for such operations 
of nature as I have spoken of? in the case of Sicily, 
the islands of Aeolus, and the Pithecussae, it is worth 
while to set forth still other instances of things 
similar thereto that exist, or else have taken place, 
in other regions. For if a large number of such 
instances are placed in view, they will put a stop to 
one’s amazement. But, as it is, the unfamiliar thing 
disturbs the senses and shews one’s ignorance of 
natural occurrences and of the conditions of life 
generally; for instance, suppose one should tell the 
story of Thera and Therasia (islands situated in the 
roadstead between Crete and Cyrenaea, the first of 
which, Thera, is the mother-city of Cyrene), and of 
Egypt, and of many such places in Greece. For 
midway between Thera and Therasia fires broke 
forth from the sea and continued for four days, so 
that the whole sea boiled and blazed, and the fires 
cast up an island which was gradually elevated as 
though by levers and consisted of burning masses— 
an island with a stretch of twelve stadia in circum- 


1 Compare Horace’s ‘‘ Nil admirari” (Hpist. 6). Also 1. 3. 
21 (below); and Cicero, De Finibus 5. 8. 23 and 5. 29. 87. 
The Stoic philosophers attached great importance to the 
virtue of ‘‘marvelling at nothing.” Strabo’s present pur- 
pose is, by heaping up instances of marvellous occurrences, 
to promote that virtue in the student of geography, and thus 
to remove doubt and encourage the scientific spirit. 

2 Page 199. 
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ference. After the cessation of the eruption, the 
Rhodians, at the time of their maritime supremacy, 
were first to venture upon the scene and to erect on 
the island a temple in honour of Poseidon Asphalios,+ 
And in Phoenicia, says Poseidonius, on the occasion 
of an earthquake, a city situated above Sidon was 
swallowed up, and nearly two-thirds of Sidon itself 
was engulfed too, but not all at once, so that no 
considerable destruction of human life took place. 
The same operation of nature extended also over the 
whole of Syria, but with rather moderate force ; and 
it also passed over to certain islands, both the Cyclades 
and Euboea, with the result that the fountains of 
Arethusa (a spring in Chalcis) were stopped up, 
though after many days they gushed up at another 
mouth, and the island did not cease from being 
shaken in some part or other until a chasm in the 
earth opened in the Lelantine Plain and vomited 
forth a river of fiery lava. 

17. Though many writers have made collections 
of such instances, those collected by Demetrius of 
Scepsis will suffice since they are appropriately cited. 
For example, he mentions these verses of Homer: 
“And they came to the two fair-flowing springs, 
where two fountains rise of deep-eddying Scamander ; 
the one floweth with warm water, while the other in 
summer floweth forth like hail’’; and then he does 
not allow us to marvel if at the present time the 
spring of cold water is still there, whereas the one of 
hot water is no longer visible. For, says he, we 
must lay the cause to the shutting off of the hot 


_7 Poseidon, “‘Securer” of travel by sea, and of the founda- 
tions of the earth. 
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1 cf, Corais, for ris, before évrés; Meineke following; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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water. And he recalls on this point the words of 
Democles, who records certain great earthquakes, 
some of which long ago took place about Lydia 
and Ionia as far north as the Troad, and by their 
action not only were villages swallowed up, but 
Mt. Sipylus was shattered—in the reign of Tantalus. 
And lakes arose from swamps, and a tidal wave 
submerged the Troad. Again, the Egyptian Pharos 
was once an island of the sea, but now it has 
become, in a sense, a peninsula; and the same is 
true of Tyre and Clazomenae. And when I was 
residing in Alexandria, in Egypt, the sea about 
Pelusium and Mt. Casius rose and flooded the 
country and made an island of the mountain, so 
that the road by Mt. Casius into Phoenicia became 
navigable. Hence it is nothing to marvel at even 
if, at some time, the isthmus should be parted 
asunder or else undergo a settling process—I mean 
the isthmus that separates the Egyptian Sea from 
the Red Sea—and thus disclose a strait and make 
the outer sea confluent with the inner,? just as 
happened in the case of the strait at the Pillars of 
Heracles. I have already said something about such 
things at the beginning of this treatise?; and all 
these instances must needs contribute to one result, 
namely, to fix strong our belief in the works of 
nature and also in the changes that are being 
brought to pass by other agencies. 

18. And as for the Peiraeus, it was because the 
Peiraeus was formerly an island and lay “ over 
against *”” the mainland, they say, that it got the 


* See 13. 1. 43, where Strabo again refers to these springs. 
* Compare the Suez Canal. 34,3. 4. * Peran. 
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1 Nipicov, Corais, for Niprrov ; C, the Epitome, and modern 
editors also 

2 dpos, Kramer adds, from the Epitome; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Miuller-Diibner, following. 

3 ebades, before éxAdumov, Corais deletes ; Meineke follow- 
ing; C. Miiller approving. 
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name it has; but contrariwise Leucas, since the 
Corinthians cut a canal through the isthmus, has 
become an island, although it was formerly a head- 
land. Indeed, it is with reference to Leucas, they 
say, that Laertes remarks: “As I was when [ took 
Nericus, the well-built castle on the headland of the 
continent.” Here, then, a partition cut by hand has 
been made; in other places man has built moles 
or bridges—just as, in the case of the island next 
to Syracuse, there is at the present time a bridge 
which connects it with the mainland, whereas 
formerly there was a mole, as Ibycus says, built of 
selected stones, which he calls stones “ picked out.” ? 
Then there are Bura and Helice; Bura disappeared 
in a chasm of’ the earth, and Helice was wiped out 
by a wave from the sea.2 And about Methone in 
the Hermionic Gulf? a mountain seven stadia in 
height was cast up in consequence of a fiery 
eruption, and this mountain was unapproachable by 
day on account of the heat and the smell of sulphur, 
while at night it shone to a great distance and was 
so hot that the sea boiled for five stadia and was 
turbid even for twenty stadia, and was heaped up 
with massive broken-off rocks no smaller than towers. 
And again, by Lake Copais* both Arne and Mideia 


? Ibycus says: ‘‘ picked out by mortal hands.” 
nes Both were in Achaia. The earthquake took place 
og B.C, 

3 We should have expected Strabo to say ‘‘Saronie” Gulf. 
The form which he elsewhere gives to the Hermionic Gulf 
(see 8. 6. 1), making it reach as far north as Aegina and 
Epidaurian territory, is strange indeed’; but in accordance 
Hee his definition Methone comes within the Hermionic 

ulf, 

* In Boeotia (Lake Topolia). 
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1 "HpddoT0s, Corais, for ‘Hotodos; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
Tardieu, following. 
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were swallowed up, places which have been named 
by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships: “And they 
that possess Arne rich in vineyards, and they that 
possess Mideia.” And by Lake Bistonis! and by the 
lake which they now call Aphnitis? certain cities of 
Thracians appear to have been overwhelmed ; and 
some say cities of Trerans also, thinking they were 
neighbours of the Thracians.. And, too, one of the 
Echinades Islands, which used to be called Artemita, 
has become part of the continent; and they say 
that still others of the little islands about the mouth 
of the Achelous have suffered the same change from 
the silting up of the sea by the river; and the rest 
of them too, as Herodotus? says, are in process of 
fusion with the continent. Again, there are certain 
Aetolian promontories which were formerly islands ; 
and Asteria has been changed, which the poet calls 
Asteris: “ Now there is a rocky isle in the mid-sea,* 
Asteris, a little isle; and there is a harbour therein 
with a double entrance, where ships may lie at 
anchor.” But at the present time it has not even a 
good anchorage. Further, in Ithaca there is no 
cave, neither grotto of the Nymphs, such as Homer 
describes; but it is better to ascribe the cause to 
physical change rather than to Homer’s ignorance or 
to a false account of the places to suit the fabulous 
element in his poetry. Since this matter, however, 
is uncertain, I leave it to the public to investigate. 


t In Thrace (Lake Lagos). 

* The other name was Dascylitis (see 3. 1.9). It was in 
Bithynia; and according to the best authority, it was not 
the lake now called Mamyas or that called Abullonia, but a 
third lake which has disappeared. $2. 10. 

* Asteris lay “‘ midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos,” 
says Homer; but scholars have been unable to identify it. 
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19. ‘H 6é “Avticoa vicos Hv mpotepov, as 
Mupotros dnoi: THs oe AéoBou KANOVLEVNS 
T pOTEpov ‘loons, Kab THY VTOV "Avtico ay KO, 
Nelo Pat ouvepn vov 6é Tis Aéo Bou modus eorly. 
ot oe Kal Tny AéoBov THs "Tons dmrepporyevat 
WEMTLOTEVKACL, Kadarep THY Hpoxoryy Kat TY 
WOnxobccav TOU Mionvod, Tas oé Kampeas TOD 
“AOnvatou, THY Sixertav oe Tis ‘Pyyivns, THY 
"Oocav Sé rod “Odtprov. yeyovacs 5é Kai trepl 
TavTA Toabrau petaBonat. Kal o Adédwv 6é 0 
ev “Apradia emer XE Tote TO pedua. Aodpss 33 
Tas ‘Pdyas Tas Kara Mydiav avopda bat dynolv 
vmod ceo wav _payelons THS Tepl Tas Kaorious 
TAGS VS, dorte avarpamtvat TOAELS Tuxvas 
Kab KOmasS Kal TOTALOUS TOLKLNAS petaBohas 
déEacbar. “Iw O& mepl ths EvBotas dyoiv év 
“Opdarn Zarvpos 


EvBoida pey yy, heros Eupimrou KNOY 
Botwtias éyepic’, GKTHY EKTELOY 
mpoBrnta wopbu. (fr. 18, Nauck) 


20. Anpunjrptos 0 oO Kaddarvaves TOUS wad?’ 
dAnv thy “EAAdSa yevouévovs ore cele LOUs 
Sin'youpevos TOY TE Auyasov VT OY Kal Tov 
Kyvaiou Ta Toa Katadoval pyce, Th TE Beppe 
Ta év Aldnbd Kah Ocpporbr aL emt T pels nyepas 
emia xeFevta madiv pufvat, Ta S év AidyWs kal 
Kad éTEpAS ava ppayhvas may as Opeod be TO 
mpos OararTn TEelxos Kal TOV olKLdv Tepl érta- 


ener 





Ma-ORLLratrmesenbar hr mnnTe ut ashi OE ts i et then erage eS Lanham oper elfen teint sclebiget 


1 That is, the island opposite Issa (Lesbos) was called 
Antissa (Anti-Issa). 4 See 8. 8. 4, 
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19. Antissa was formerly an island, as Myrsilus 
says; and since Lesbos was formerly called Issa, it 
came about that this island was called Antissa!; 
but now Antissa is a city of Lesbos. And some 
believe that Lesbos itself is a fragment broken off 
from Mt. Ida, just as Prochyta and Pithecussa from 
Misenum, Capri from the Promontory of Athene, 
Sicily from the district of Rhegium, and Ossa from 
Olympus. And it is a fact that changes of this 
sort have also occurred in the neighbourhood of these 
places. And, again, the River Ladon in Arcadia once 
ceased to flow. Duris says that Rhagae in Media 
has received its name because the earth about the 
Caspian Gates had been “rent’’3 by earthquakes 
to such an extent that numerous cities and villages 
were destroyed, and the rivers underwent changes of 
various kinds. Ion says of Euboea in his satyr- 
drama Omphale: “The slender wave of Euripus 
hath separated the land of Euboea from Boeotia, in 
that by means of a strait it hath cut a projecting 
headland away.” 

20. Demetrius of Callatis, in his account of all the 
earthquakes that have ever occurred throughout all 
Greece, says that the greater part of the Lichades 
Islands* and of Cenaeum® was engulfed ; the hot 
springs at Aedepsus ® and Thermopylae, after having 
ceased to flow for three days, began to flow afresh, 
and those at Aedepsus broke forth also at another 
source ; at Oreus’ the wall next to the sea and about 


° The root of the verb here used is rhag. 

* Between Euboea and Locris. 

» A promontory in north-western Euboea, opposite Locris. 
8 A city in north-western Euboea. 

’ A city in north-eastern Euboea. 
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- 3 / 
koolas cupmecety, Kyivov te cal Padrdpov cab 
/ a a) o ca) 

Hparreias ths Tpaxivos, tov perv odd pépos 

meceiv, Dadapwvr bé nat é& eddovs dvatrparivas ! 
\ / / n 

TOKTIO“A, Tapamdjowa 6& cuuBhva cal Aape- 

\ / 

cot Kal Aapioaiow: kal XKapdeav & éx Oepe- 
/ 3 n fa 

Awv avappidhvar, Kal KaTaddvar c@paTa ytNov 
\ 

Kal emTTaKocioy ovK EAGTTM, Opoviovs 8 trép 
f le) n 

huov rovtov' Kiya te eEapOey tpiyh, TO pev 
X ? “ / 

awpos Tappny? évexyOjvar kat Opoviov, 7d Se mpds 

®couortvrAas, dAdo O€ eis TO Tredtoy &ws TOD 

Poxccot Aadvodvtos. wyyds Te Trotapav Enpav- 
“ \ 

Onvas moos nuépas tivds, tov dé Drepyetov 
? / \ ¢ ne) \ lon) \ \ 

arrakar To petGpov Kal Tovoat mWAWTAaS Tas 
£ / \ \ / > ” ? A 

odovs, Tov 5é Bodypsov nat ards eveyOjvar 
4 \ > f \ \ 4 \? las 

dapayyos, cal “Adomns dé cai Kdvou cat “Omodvy- 

Tos TONMAa KaTaBraBAvar pépyn, Olov &€é To dzrep- 
? n A 

Kelevov dpovptov av davatpativar, “EXaretas 

dé Tod Teixovs KaTappayhra: pépos, epi é 

yd 3 , bd f \ ¥ 
Arreovov® Oecpodhopioy bvTwv mévTe Kai EiKoct 

maplévous dvadpapovoas ets mupyov TOV édd- 

pevioy Kata Oéav, weadvTOS TOD TupyoU, Tecely 
\ 3 ‘ 3 \ / / \ \ “ 

Kal avTas eis THY OddAaTTaV. Réyoucs b€ Kal THS 

b] , n \ b) ; \ / ¢ / 
Atanrdvrns tis mpos EuBoia ta peca, pnyyatos 

/ 4 ? ? \ n 
yevouévou, Oramrouy déFacGas peTakd, Kal TOV 
wedioy ea Kab méexpe eiKogs oTadloy émiKdv- 


1 évarparhva:, Meineke restores, for Kramer’s avacrpapivat ; 
Tozer following ; C. Muller approving. 

2 Taponv, Groskurd, for Sxaponv; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

3 “Adrwvov, Corais, for “Aywrov; editors following. 
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seven hundred of the houses collapsed ;! and as for 
Echinus and Phalara and Heracleia in Trachis, not 
only was a considerable portion of them thrown 
down, but the settlement of Phalara was overturned, 
ground and all. And, says he, something quite 
similar happened to the people of Lamia and of 
Larissa ; and Scarphia, also, was flung up, foundations 
and all, and no fewer than seventeen hundred 
human beings were engulfed, and over half as many 
Thronians ; again, a triple-headed wave rose up, one 
part of which was carried in the direction of Tarphe 
and Thronium, another part to Thermopylae, and 
the rest into the plain as far as Daphnus in Phocis; 
fountains of rivers were dried up for a number of 
days, and the Sphercheius changed its course and 
made the roadways navigable, and the Boagrius was 
carried down a different ravine, and also many 
sections of Alope, Cynus, and Opus were seriously 
damaged, and Oeum, the castle above Opus, was laid 
in utter ruin, and a part of the wall of Elateia was 
broken down, and at Alponus, during the celebration 
of the Thesmophoria, twenty-five girls ran up into 
one of the towers at the harbour to get a view, 
the tower fell, and they themselves fell with it 
into the sea. And they say, also, of the Atalanta 
near Euboea that its middle portions, because 
they had been rent asunder, got a_ ship-canal 
through the rent, and that some of the plains 
were overflowed even as far as twenty stadia, and 


* The places subsequently named in this paragraph— 
except Atalanta—are all on the mainland of Greece, more or 
less in proximity to the Euboean Sea. 
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cOfvat, Kal Tpinpn Tia é« TaV vewpiov éEap- 
Gaal ns fa) / 
Oetoav + ieprrecety TOD TElyYous. 
\ “ 
21. I[poorsOéact 6é Kxal tas éx tTdv pera- 
\ \ 

oTdcewy petaBoras él mréov thy &Pavpactiav 
huty KkatracKkevalew éOérovres, hv Duvet Anpo- 
KptTos Kal ob GdroL herooopos wavres' Twapa- 
KerTaL yap TO GOauPet Kal arapdyw kal 
avexTrAnkt@: olov “I Bypwv pey tov éomepiov 
eis tous wrép tov IIdvrov cal rhs Konryidos 
ToTrouvs petoxicpévorv (ods 6 Apaéns, a dyow 
> 7 b] \ A 3 / c 4 “ 
Amrorrodpos, aro Ths “Apuevias opifer, Kipos 
\ n \ \ » \ / b) f 
6€ waGAXov Kal Ta pn Ta Mocyixd), Atyurtion 
& els te Aidioras xat Koryous, ’Everav 0 éx 
Tladrayovias él tov “Adpiav. adirep Kab émil 
n ¢ a“ > fa) / ? / \ 

Tov EdXrnucov eOvdyv cvvéBn, lovwv cat Ao- 
/ \ ? a“ \ 2 / \ >] “ 
pieav kal Ayascov Kai Atodkeov: kat Aiviaves 
“~ A , 4 
of viv Aitwrots Gmopor mept TO A@tioy @kovy 
\ \ Vv \ “a \ 3 \ \ 
Kat tHv "Oocav peta TlepparSav: cat attol 6é 
TlepparBot peravdotat tivés. mrnpns Oé éore 
TOV TOLOUTMY TapaderypdTay viv éverTaoa 
Tpayparea. TVA ev odY Kal TpOYELPAa TOS” 
workdots €oriv? at dé tov Kapav Kxat Tpnpav 
Kat Tevxpov petravacrdces cai Tarardv, ood 
6é Kal TOY ryewovar ot él modw éxToTICpLOl, 
Mdovés te Tod ZxvOsKxo0d cal Teapxw rod AiPioros 
kat K@BSov rod Tpnpss nat Zecwarpuos Kal 


1 


2 


Eap@cioav, Madvig, for ébapedetoav ; Tozer following. 


3 
€ 
éorw, Meineke, for eiow. 





1 Diodorus (12. 59) says that Atalanta was once a penin- 
sula and that it was broken away from the mainland by an 
earthquake, though he does not refer to the occurrence 
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that a trireme was lifted out of the docks and cast 
over the wall.! 

21. Writers also add the changes resulting from 
the migrations of peoples, wishing to develop in us, 
to a still greater extent, that virtue of not marvelling 
at things (a virtue which is lauded by Democritus 
and all the other philosophers; for they put it in 
a class with freedom from dread and from per- 
turbability and from terror)? For instance: the 
migration of Western Iberians® to the regions 
beyond the Pontus and Colchis (regions which are 
separated from Armenia by the Araxes according to 
Apollodorus, but rather by the River Cyrus and 
the Moschican Mountains); and the migration of 
Egyptians to Ethiopia and Colchis; and that of 
Enetians * from Paphlagonia to the Adriatic. This 
is what took place in the case of the Greek tribes 
also—Ionians, Dorians, Achaeans, and Aeolians ; and 
the Aenianians that are now neighbours of the 
Aetolians used to live about Dotium and Mt. Ossa 
among the Perrhaebians ; and, too, the Perrhaebians 
themselves are emigrants. And the present treatise 
is full of such instances. A number of them, to be 
sure, are matters even of ready knowledge to most 
people, but the emigrations of the Carians, Trerans, 
Teucrians, and Galatians, and likewise also the 
expeditions of the princes to lands far remote (I 
refer to Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethiopian, 
Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammitichus the 


mentioned by Strabo. Both apparently have in mind the 
earthquake of 426 3.c, 

2 See § 16 above, and the footnote. 

° That is, ‘‘ Western” as distinguished from the new, or 
‘* Kastern,” Iberia beyond the Pontus. 

* Compare “‘ Venetians” ; and see 5. 1. 4. 
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Vappitiyou tév Aiyurriov cat Wepcaéy trav daro 
Kupov péyps HépEou ody opmelws ev évoiu@ raciv 
Pow i XP a ) Xx is BG 
a faa! 3 
clotv. ot Te Kippéptoe ods xal Tonpas dvopa- 
pee 4 v / 5) / \ 

Covaw, % éxetvwy Te €Ovos, ToANGKLS érrédpapov Ta 
deEa eéon tod Tlovrov cal Ta cuveyi) adtois, 
roré pev emt Iaddvaydvas, toré 6é xal Dpvyas 
> f ¢ ? , @ ¢ f 
éuBarovres, jvica Midav aiva ravpou movra 
daciv amedeiv eis ro ypedv. AvdydSapts O€ TOUS 
e ao oO / A bt } aT / Yd \ 
avToD aywv péeypr Avdias cal “l@vias Hrace Kal 
Zapdes ebrev, ev Kidsxta dé SiehOdpn. modrrdxus 
dé cab ot Kuppéptos cal of Tpfpes érromjcavto 
Tas roravTas épddous: Tovs 5é Tefpas cal KadBov 
imé Mddvos 6 Terevtaiov é&eradjvai dacs tov 
Tov Sxv0dv'! Bacthéws. tadra pev eipyobo 
Wpos awacayv Kowh Tv Teplodoy THs yhs éyovta 
oixelay ioropiav. 

22. "Emrdviuev & éri ra éFfjs, ad’ ov TapéeBnpev. 

Ca) \ ¢ t / ¢ / > 
Tod yap “Hpoddrov pndévas “TarepBopeious eivas 
hycavros, unde yao ‘Trrepvotious, yeroiav* dnaly 
» \ 3 f \ ¢ f ¢ 9 7 
elvas THY aTrodeEL Kal opoiav o ‘EpatoaGévns 
TO codhicpate TovTe@, el Ts Eyor pNndévas Elvat 
émuyatpecdKous, undé yap émiyatpaydbovs: Kata 
TUyny Te elvat Kat “Trrepvotious: Kata yoby THy 
Aiftoriay pn mveiv Noérov, adda? Kxatorépo. 

1 3xvéav, Penzel, Larcher, for Kizmepfwy; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following; Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 

2 verotay, Tyrwhitt, for Adyo: &v ; editors following. 


$ The old reading without «af is restored by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Mhiller. 
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Egyptians, and to Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes) 
are not likewise matters of off-hand knowledge to 
everybody. And those Cimmerians whom they also 
call Trerans (or some tribe or other of the Cim- 
merians) often overran the countries on the right of 
the Pontus and those adjacent to them, at one time 
having invaded Paphlagonia, and at another time 
Phrygia even, at which time Midas drank bull's 
blood, they say, and thus went to his doom. 
Lygdamis,! however, at the head of his own soldiers, 
marched as far as Lydia and Ionia and captured 
Sardes, but lost his life in Cilicia. Oftentimes both 
Cimmerians and Trerans made such invasions as 
these; but they say that the Trerans and Cobus 
were finally driven out by Madys, the king of the 
Seythians. Let these illustrations be given here, 
inasmuch as they involve matters of fact which have 
a bearing upon the entire compass of the world in 
general. 

22. I now return to the points next in order, 
whence I digressed.* First, as for the statement of 
Herodotus ® that there are no Hyperboreans* because 
there are also no Hypernotians.6 Eratosthenes says 
the argument presented is absurd and like the follow- 
ing quibble: suppose some one should say “ There 
are none who rejoice over the ills of others because 
there are also none who rejoice over the blessings of 
others.” And,adds Eratosthenes, it so happens that 
there are also Hypernotians—at all events, Notus 
does not blow in Ethiopia, but farther north. But it 

1 King of the Cimmerians. 

2 At §16 Strabo digressed from the order of discussion 
pursued by Eratosthenes. 3 Herod. 4. 36. 


* People who live beyond Boreas (North Wind). 
5 People beyond Notus (South Wind). 
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\ > 3 
Gavpactoy 8, &, Kal Exactov Kriwa mvéovtos 
> 6} n n 
QVELOU, KAL TAVTAYOD TOD amd pwernuBplas Norou 
/ 4 @ m 
T pow aryopEevopmevov, ears Tis oixnois ev 4 ToOvTO 
‘ / > 7 \ b) f > 7 
pen ovpPBaiver. tovvavtiov yap od povov Ai@toria 
3 > n 
gyor av tov Kal Huds Nérov, GAG cab } dvarépo 
maoa peypt Tod tonuepivod. ef S& dpa, tov 
e 56 “a 3 ) o 3 nn vd .Y 
Hpodorov rovr éyphv aitiaobat, ote rovs 
‘TarepBopetous tovtovs tmérAaBe réyecOa, rap 
ig / cal 
ols 0 Bopéas ov mvet. Kal yap e of mromtal 
7 
pvotK@rtepov ott gaciv, ot y éEnyotmevor rd 
¢ \ \ > 4 ¢ la \ 
bytes av axovoarev, TrrepBopetovs tovs Popero- 
Tatous dévyerGar. spos 58 Trav pev Bopeiwy 6 
a ‘4 \ fat 
jmoAos, TOV O& votiay oO ionuepivos’ Kal TeV 
>. + > ¢ > NX er 
avé“Lov & 0 AUTOS Opos. 
an \ \ “ 
23. “HEjs O€ déyes mpds Tods havepds rreTXa- 
f \ 1OU / \ \ > , 
opeva Kat advvata éyovTas, Ta pev év pvOov 
/ e $ 
oxnuatt, Ta 8 totopias, wept ov ot &ELov 
nn +] ta) a 
peuvicOa: ovd éxeivov éyphyv év trrobéces 
TowavTn prAvapous érioxorreiv. 7 pev ody mpeoTH 
dtéFobos avTe TOV UTouynuatay ToLavTn. 


IV 


l. "Ev 6é rH Sevtépa mespatar SiopOwctv tia 
movetabas THS yewypadhtas, Kal Tas éavTod Néyer 


1 pact, after AéyeoOar, Groskurd deletes ; editors following. 
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is a marvellous thing if, although winds blow in 
every latitude, and although the wind that blows 
from the south is everywhere called Notus, there is 
any inhabited place where this is not the case. 
For, on the contrary, not only might Ethiopia have 
the same Notus as we have, but even the whole 
country up to the equator. However that may be, 
this charge should be laid against Herodotus, that 
he assumed that by “ Hyperboreans” those peoples 
were meant in whose countries Boreas does not 
blow. For even if the poets do speak thus, rather 
mythically, those, at least, who expound the poets 
should give ear to sound doctrine, namely, that by 
‘‘ Hyperboreans’’ were meant .merely the most 
northerly! peoples. And as for limits, that of the 
northerly? peoples is the north pole, while that of 
the southerly ? peoples is the equator ; and the winds 
too have the same limits. 

23. Next in order, Eratosthenes proceeds to reply 
to those whose stories are plainly fictitious and im- 
possible, some of which are in the form of myths, 
and others in the form of history—persons whom it 
is not worth while to mention; neither should he, 
when treating a subject of this kind, have paid heed 
to persons who talk nonsense. Such, then, is Eratos- 
thenes’ course of argument in the First Book of his 
Commentaries. 


IV 


1. In his Second Book Eratosthenes undertakes a 
revision of the principles of geography; and he 
declares his own assumptions, to which, in turn, if 

1 Literally, ‘‘ borean.” 2 Literally, “ notian,” 
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vrokgyers: TPOos aS TAAL, et éore TUS éerravophacs, 
TeLpaT eo TpoaépeLy. TO pey oy Tas pabn- 
parucas brrobecess etoaye kat duotKas ev 
heyeTa, Kab OTL eb oparpoedys 7 ) YI, Kabdmep | Kab 
O KOTMOS, TEploLKEelTat, Kab TA anna TH Towra, 
et oe TYMKAUTN, AALKNY avTos _ elpnnen, oux, 
oporoyobouw oi VaTEpoV, ove * 2 érawovau THY 
avapeTpyo’ Gus 6é 7 pos THY oNnMeLwoL TOV 
Kata Tas olKynoels éxdoras _ Pacvouevoy mpoo~ 
XpHT aL TOUS Crag TH Lao LY éxceivols “Imrapxos ert 
Tod ds Mepons xat Arefavdpetas Kab BopuoBévous 
peonuBpivoi, puepov TAPANNGT TEL pyras Tapa 
THV adnOeav. Kab rept Tod 7X7] PAT OS & éy toils 
eFiis oud TAELOVOY Karaderkves * bre aparpoesdns 
Kab 4% yh vv TH vypa puoe: Kal 0 ouparos, 
GhdoT prorayeiy dv Sd£eev- apxet yap TO éml 
pape 

2, “EEAs b¢ TO TETOS THIS OL KOUHEDS adopt Cov 
ono aro pev Mepons éai 708 be auras pweonpp~ 
pod pex pt 'AreEavdpetas ELDOL pupious, ev évoe 
els TOV “EXAHoTOvTOV TeEpt duraxtrxXiAious é EKATOD, 
elT’ Ets Bopuodévn TEVTAKLTXLALOUS, ELT emt Tov 
KUKXOV TOV OL Oovrns (jv $ oyot Ivdeas a amo pev 
THs Boerravixns ef Ep Ov TNOUV aréxey 7 pos 
dpxrov, éyyus & elvas ths twemnyvias Oaratrns) 
1 eicdyewv, Corais, for tryety 5 editors following. 


2 9i8°, Casaubon, for 8¢ ; editors following. 
3 Karadecvis, T. rea Tucker, for (kal) denves. 


: 1 952,000 stadia in circumference at the equator. See 
~ 5.7. 


2 The Dnieper ; Strabo means, as usual, the mouth of the 
river. 
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there is any further revision to be made, I must 
undertake to supply it. Now his introduction of 
the principles of mathematics and physics into the 
subject is a commendable thing; also his remark 
that if the earth is spheroidal, just as the universe is, 
it is inhabited all the way round; and his other 
remarks of this nature. But as to the question 
whether the earth is as large as he has said, 
later writers do not agree with him; neither do 
they approve his measurement of the earth.! Still, 
when Hipparchus plots the celestial phenomena for 
the several inhabited places, he uses, in addition, 
those intervals measured by Eratosthenes on the 
meridian through Meroé and Alexandria and the 
Borysthenes,? after saying that they deviate but 
slightly from the truth. And, too, in Eratosthenes’ 
subsequent discussion about the shape of the earth, 
when he demonstrates at greater length that not 
only the earth with its liquid constituent is spheroidal 
but the heavens also, he would seem to be talking 
about things that are foreign to his subject; for a 
brief statement is sufficient.® 

2. Next, in determining the breadth of the in- 
habited world, Eratosthenes says that, beginning at 
Meroé and measuring on the meridian that runs 
through Meroé, it is ten thousand stadia to Alex- 
andria; and thence to the Hellespont about eight 
thousand one hundred ; then to the Borysthenes five 
thousand; then to the parallel circle that runs 
through Thule (which Pytheas says is a six days’ 
sail north of Britain, and is near the frozen sea) 


3 Strabo means that the hypotheses of physics and 
astronomy should be accepted at once by geographers. 
Compare 2, 5. 2. 
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dddous @S peuptous XEdous TEVTAKOTLOUS. ea 
oty ért mpocOdmev vIrep THY Mepony a&rNovs 
TpLoXUALOUS Tet paKxoatous, ti iva THY TOY Alyurrrioy 
vioov EX @ Lev Kal tTHv Kivvapwpoddépov Kab rip 
TampoBavny, écecOus otaditovs Tptopuptious éxTa- 
KooXtdtous. 

8. Ta peév ou adra SacTHuara deboabe avTo: 
OpwodoyyTar yap ixavas: TO Oo ard TOD Bopv- 
aBévous émt Tov Ota Oovrns KvKNOV tis av Soin 
voov éyau; & Te yap ioropay THY Govrnv IIvdéas 
avnp apevdiararos éEntractrat, Kal ot THY Bper- 
TAVLCHY Kab “Tépyny LoovTes OVOEY TEP! Tis Oovrys 
Néyouotv, dAXaS ioous Neyoures puxpas mept THY 
Bperravexny. ane te 7 Bpetravixy To pijKos 
lows wes éoTs TH Kenring TAPEKTET A MEV, TOV 
TEVTAKLT YEA oradtoy ob peitoov, Kab TOLS dicots 
Tots GUT URELLEVOLS ahopubouern. avTiKElTaL yap 
GAynNOUS Ta Te EGA AKpa Tols E@ors Kal Ta 
eam ep Tots éarreptous, Kab Ta ye éOa eyyus 
aNd OV €oTl wey pes erowens, TO TE Kévreov Kab 
ai Too “Pxvou éxBonal. 0 66 TReELoven fi uf) Suc pupiov 
TO pajcos atodaives THIS YNoOU, Kat To Kavrsov 
Hjep@oy TLVOY Toby arréx ety THS Kerriijs pyos 
Kab Ta mepl TOUS ‘Ootiptous 6é Kal ta mépay Tob 
“Paqvou: Ta pex pe SKvdav mara Katéepevo Tat 
TOY TOTMY. OaoTIs oY Tepl TOY yvapLCopévar 


1 «al, Kramer inserts ; editors following. 





1 Strabo elsewhere speaks of this island as ‘‘ the island of 
the fugitive Egyptians.” See 2. 5. 14 (and note), 16. 4. 8, 
and 17. 1. 2; also Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6. 35. 
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about eleven thousand five hundred more. Accord- 
ingly, if we add three thousand four hundred stadia 
more to the south of Meroé, in order to embrace 
the Island of the Egyptians,! the Cinnamon-producing 
country, and Taprobane,? we shall have thirty-eight 
thousand stadia. 

3. However, with one exception, let all the dis- 
tances of Eratosthenes be granted him—for they 
are sufficiently agreed upon; but what man of sense 
could grant his distance from the Borysthenes to the 
parallel of Thule? For not only has the man who 
tells about Thule, Pytheas, been found, upon scrutiny, 
to be an arch-falsifier, but the men who have seen 
Britain and Jerne? do not mention Thule, though 
they speak of other islands, small ones, about 
Britain; and Britain itself stretches alongside of 
Celtica* with a length about equal thereto, being not 
greater in length than five thousand stadia, and its 
limits are defined by the extremities of Ceitica which 
lie opposite its own. For the eastern extremity of 
the one country lies opposite the eastern extremity of 
the other, and the western extremity of the one 
opposite the western of the other; and their eastern 
extremities, at all events, are near enough to each 
other for a person to see across from one to the other 
—J mean Cantium 5 and the mouths of the Rhine. 
But Pytheas declares that the length of Britain is 
more than twenty thousand stadia, and that Cantium 
is several days’ sail from Celtica; and in his account 
both of the Ostimians and of what is beyond the 
Rhine as far as Scythia he has in every case falsified 
the regions. However, any man who has told such 


2 Ceylon. 3 Treland. 
4 France, roughly. > Kent. 
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Torey Tocatra &pevotal, cyOMH y av wept Tov 
aYVOOULEVOD Tapa Tacw adnOevew StvatTo. 

4, Tov dé dia tod Bopucbévous rapddAnXov Tov 
avrov eivat TO Sia THS Bperravixns eixadlovew 
“Inrrapyos Te Kal ANrox ée TOD Tov avdTov eivar Tov 
dia Bufavtiou TO dia Maccanias: by yap oyou 
elpnxe IIluOéas! Tod év Maccandia yvdpovos mpéos 
Thv oKidy, Tov avTov Kal “lmmapyos Kata Tov 
Oudvusov Karpov evpely ev TH Bulaytio dnoiv. 
éx Maccanrias 8€ eis péony thy Bperravexhy ob 
Tréov TOV TevTaKioxtALov éoTl cTadiov. aA 
pny é« péons ths Bpetravexfis ot wréov tav 
TeTpAaKLoYirtay mpoedOav eUpots? av olKxnotpwov 
&AXws mas (trovTo & dv ely TO Tept rTHv ‘lépvnyv), 
@ore Ta éréxewa, eis & éxtomifes THY Oovrnr, 
ouxér oixnotpa. tive 0 dv Kal oToXYaTHea Néyor 
TO aro TOU b1a DovtrAns Ews rod Sta Bopvabévous 
pupioy Kalb yidlov TevTaKocl@Vv, ovY Op. 

5, Avapaptwv 6€ Tod mAdTovs HvayKacTat 
Kal Too pHKovs aoToxelv. STs pev yap TAéor 4) 
SuTdaclov To yvwpimov phKds éoTe TOU yvwpipov 
TNATOUS, OpoAOyovaL Kal ob VaoTepoy Kab TOY 
maraay® ot yapréctator Neyo O€ T6* ard TOY 
a&Kpov THs “Tyduehs ert Ta aixepa, Ths “I Bnplas 
top aw > Aidurav éws tod Kata “léovnv kicrov. 

1 Tvédas, Spengel inserts; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 
C, Muller approving. 

* efpois, Corais, for e%por; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; C. Muller approving. 

3 radaev, Corais, for &AAwy; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following ; C. Miller approving. 

4 rs, Xylander inserts, before a4ré; Meineke following ; 


Kramer, C. Miller, approving. 
5 an’, Meineke inserts. 
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great falsehoods about the known regions would 
hardly, I imagine, be able to tell the truth about 
places that are not known to anybody. 

4, The parallel through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes is conjectured by Hipparchus and others to 
be the same as that through Britain, from the fact 
that the parallel through Byzantium is the same as 
that through Massilia!; for as to the relation of the 
dial-index to the shadow, which Pytheas has given 
for Massilia, this same relation Hipparchus says he 
observed at Byzantium, at the same time of the year 
as that mentioned by Pytheas. But it is not more 
- than five thousand stadia from Massilia to the centre 
of Britain. Furthermore, if you were to proceed 
not more than four thousand stadia north from the 
centre of Britain you would find a region that is 
inhabitable only after a fashion (which region would 
be in the neighbourhood of Ierne); and so, as for 
the regions farther on, far out where Eratosthenes 
places Thule, you would find places no longer habit- 
able. But by what guesswork Eratosthenes could 
say that the distance from the parallel through Thule 
to that through the mouth of the Borysthenes is 
eleven thousand five hundred stadia, I do not see. 

5. And since he entirely missed the breadth of 
the inhabited world, he has necessarily failed to 
guess its length also. For, in the first place, that 
the known length is more than double the known 
breadth is agreed to by the later writers as well as 
by the most accomplished of the early writers (I 
mean the distance from the extremities of India to 
the extremities of Iberia, double that from Ethiopia 
up to the parallel that runs by Ierne). Again, after 


1 Marseilles. 
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optoas dé TO ex Gev TAGATOS, TO amo TOY éayatay 
AiBtorrav expe TOD ba Bovhns éxreiver “Taéov 
% Sef TO whKos, Wa Troon mAéov y Sum Adovoy 
TOU Nex Jévros TAETOUS. dnat yobv * TO pev THS 
"TvdsKe9s HEX pL tov Ivdod mora pow 70 TT EVOTATOY 
oradicov pupiov Lani Xue TO yap eri TO aK~ 
parnpra TELVOY TpLaxehtors etvas pwetlov TO de evOev 
én Kaomious TUNAS puplov TET PAKLTXINOD, cir 
él TOV Eidpargy pupiov, émi dé tov Netrov azo 
TOU Evgparov TEVTANLTX EMD, addous 66 xedtous 
wal Tpeakoatous * pex pe KaveSrxob TTOMATOS, eiTa 
peéxpe THS Kapxndovos puptous T plo XthLous TEVT OQ 
Kogtous, elta Expt THRO ouTaKtaxtdtous 
TOUNAX LO TOY" Umrepaipew é7 TOV éenTTa pupeddery 
6xTaKxocio.®  dety Oe ETL mpooGeivar TO ents 
“Hpaxdetov orn hay KUPT@ LL THS Evparns, avr 
eet evov pep Tois “Tnpot, T POTETTOKOS dé ™ 0s 
THY éomépay, ovK EMaT TOV CTAOLOY T plo XIMOD, 
Kal Ta akpoTipia Tad Te adra Kal TO TOV 
‘Ooripien, ) Kanebrar Ka8avor, Kab TAS KATA 
TOUTO VT OUS, Ov THY éoxarny Oviioduny onet 
Tludeas améxecy Hpepav Tpidy Toby. Ta’Ta 
eT V Ta TéedevTAla ovdey 70S TO BAKOS oup- 
TelvovTa mpoa éOnxe Ta TEPL TOV axpatnpiov Kab 
TOY "Ootipiov Kal TAS Odfsoduns Kal ov poe 
VRTWY (rabra. yap TavTa wpocdpKTia eat Kal 
Kerrixd, ov« “I8npicd, paddov be Iv6éov Td 
opara.) mportiOnat Te Tats eipnpuévoss TOU uHAKOUS 


1 yody, A. Miller, for & otv. 
2 rpraxogtous, Gosselin, for revraxocious. 
3 éxraxoglas, Sterrett restores, the reading before Kramer. 
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Fratosthenes has determined the said breadth, 
namely, that from extreme Ethiopia up to the parallel 
of Thule, he extends the length beyond the due 
measure, in order to make the length more than 
double the aforesaid breadth. At all events he 
says that the narrowest part of India up to the river 
Indus measures sixteen thousand stadia (for the part 
of India that extends to its capes will increase this 
length by three thousand stadia); and the distance 
thence to the Caspian Gates, fourteen thousand ; 
then, to the Euphrates, ten thousand, and from the 
Euphrates to the Nile five thousand, and on to its 
Canobic mouth thirteen hundred more ; then, to Car- 
thage, thirteen thousand five hundred ; then, to the 
Pillars, at least eight thousand; there is, accordingly, 
he says, an excess of eight hundred stadia over seventy 
thousand stadia. We must still add, he says, the bulge 
of Europe outside the Pillars, which lies over against 
Iberia and leans westward, reaching not less than 
three thousand stadia; we must also add all the 
capes, but in particular that of the Ostimians, called 
Cabaeum,! and the islands about it—the outermost 
of which, Uxisame,? Pytheas says, is a three days’ 
sail distant. And after mentioning these last places, 
though all of them in their stretch add nothing to 
the length of the inhabited world, he has added the 
regions in the neighbourhood of the capes, of the 
Ostimians, of Uxisame, and of all the islands he 
names. (In fact, these places all lie towards the north 
and belong to Celtica, not to Iberia—or rather they 
are inventions of Pytheas.) And he adds to the 


* Or Gabaeum (Ptol. 2. 8. 1); apparently Pointe du Raz. 
; can (Ouessant); the Axanthos of Pliny, Nat. Hest. 
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/ 
dlactTHhuaciw ddArovs otadiovs Ssoyidlous jeev 
\ n a A 
mpos TH Svaet, Stoxidious Sé TPOS TH avaToNh, 
y , \ \ , A 
wa cMon TO un! TrAOY  Hutov TOD LnKOUS TO 
TNATOS. 
6. Tlapapvéovpevos 8 ért mréov, Ste Kara 
7 > \ \ 3 \ 3 a > XN f , 
hiow éotl Tb aro avatorns éml dvdow didoTnwa 
petCov Aéyerv, Kata pvow dyolv eivar amd THs 
&@ pos THY éoTépay paxpoTépay Elva THY OiKoU- 
/ / 
Lévny, Kat”, Kad dtrep eipnKaper, OS of paOnuaTiKol, 
pyci, KUKNOY cuvatre, cupBddrAXgovcay avTHY 
éauTy oT, ef pun TO péyeOos Tod “ATAavTiKoD 
3 fal al lo / 
Terdyous eKoAvE, KaV TEV Huds éx THs TBypias 
nan n \ 
eis tH “Ivdsxny d1a tod ad’toD mapadAnrov TO 
\ / \ \ ‘ / ¢ \ \ 
NovTrov pépos Tapa TO AeYGev SidoTHua UTEP TO 
3 “ ¢ 
Tpirov pépos dy tod Grou KvKAOU: eltrep oO SV 
"AQ n 3 9 f ? \ ” 1 ef 
HVOV? EXATTOV ECT ELKOTL [LUPLAOWY, OTTOU 
f \ . \ wn 
meTromnucha Tov elpnuévoy atadiacmov amo THs 
al 5 a F) \ ? / OA A > 9S / 
vosrhs eis THV TL Bnpiav. obd€ Tadra ody ed éyeL. 
e nm 7 
otTos yap Oo Noyos* mepl péev THs evKpatov Kat 
1 un, Kramer inserts ; Forbiger following. 
2 wal, Jones inserts. 
3 The old reading was 8:4 @wdv; but AC have Onvér. 
Kramer rightly reads as above. (cf. readings of MSS. on 


1.4.6,2 1.1,2 1.2,2 ] 5, and 2. 1. 24.) 
4 ra, after Ad-yos, Corais deletes; Meineke following. 


1 The inhabited world is thought of as an arc, which, when 
produced, completes a circle. Even Aristotle had discussed 
the question whether the inhabited world, in its length, 
could be connected by an arc of latitude drawn from Spain 
westward to India (Meteor. 2. 5. 13). 

2 Kratosthenes means by ‘‘the aforesaid distance” his 
length of the inhabited world, 77,800 stadia. 
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aforesaid length-distances still other stadia, namely, 
two thousand on the west, and two thousand on the 
east, in order to keep the breadth from being more 
than half the length. 

6. Again, attempting still further to appease us by 
saying that it is “in accordance with nature”’ to call 
the distance from east to west greater, he says it 
is “in accordance with nature” that from the east 
to the west the inhabited world is longer, and, 
“ just as I have already stated in the manner of the 
mathematicians,’ he says, “it forms a complete 
circle,! itself meeting itself; so that, if the immensity 
of the Atlantic Sea did not prevent, we could sail 
from Iberia to India along one and the same parallel 
over the remainder of the circle, that is, the re- 
mainder when you have subtracted the aforesaid 
distance ?, which is more than a third of the whole 
circle—if it be true that the circle that runs through 
Athens, along which I have made the said reckoning 
of stadia from India to Iberia, is less than two 
hundred thousand stadia in circuit.” ? However, 
Eratosthenes is not happy in this statement, either ; 
for although this argument might be used in the 

3 It has been assumed by various scholars that Eratos- 
thenes’ parallel of latitude, above referred to, ran 25,450 
stadia north of the equator, which would be at 36° 21’ 25%”. 
In this case the circumference of this parallel works out to 
be 202,945 stadia—if we count 700 stadia to the degree, 
following Eratosthenes’ method. But Strabo fails to quote 
Hratosthenes on one section of the distance (from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world), and the 25,450 
is reached only by a computation based on a statement of 
Ptolemy (Mathematica Syntaxis 1. 10), wherein Ptolemy 
refers to Kratosthenes’ estimate of the distance between the 
tropics. That estimate was inaccurate and so is this; but 
even in his round numbers Eratosthenes is usually close to 
the truth. 
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a / > 3 
Kal’ nwas Sdvns rNéyour av Kata Tovs wabnpuati- 
@ f 4 a 
KOUS, HS pépos % olKxovpévn éoti, mepl dé THs 
OLKOUMEVNS—KAAODMEV Yap oLKOVpLEVHY TY OiKOD LEV 
Kat yvopiCopevr évdéyeras 5é dv TH adTH edepata 
7 > 3 
Covn kat dvo olxovuévas eivat } Kal mAeélovus,! 
\ / b] \ fa) >] b) A / 
Kab partota éyyus tod be ~AOnvayv KxvKdovu 
ToD dia TOD “ATNavTLKOD TMEeAdYoUS ypadhopévou. 
Tadw 6é éripevwoy TH wept TOD chapoelon THV 
yap elvar amodeiEe, THs avThs émitinocews ay 
Tuyxavolt. ws & attws Kal mpos tov “Opnpov od 
TaveTaL Tept TOY avTov Sradepomevos. 
7. “EEA dé wepl TOY Hretpwr eitav yeyovévas 
TONY AOYOV, Kal TOUS Lev TOls ToTapols Statpety 
bd / fal N “A \ lal fh / O / 
avTaS, TO TE 6A@ KaL T@® Lavatol, Yycovs 
dmodaivovtas, Tous d€ Tots iaAwois, TO Te peTakv 
“A , / } a“ Tl mn @ / \ an 
THS Kaotias cat ris Llovrexns Garxdoons Kal TO 
" A A al 
peTakd THS EpvOpas cat tod “Expryyparos, rovTous 
Con fa) 
dé Yeppovicous avTas NEyELY, OVY Opav PyoL, TAS 
dy eis wpayua tu" catactpédor 4 Entnow abrn, 
GNNG wovov épv StartayTov padr.Oov Kara Anpo- 
KpLTOV elvat. py dvT@D yap axpi Pav Opov Kabarep 
fa , 1 ‘al b 
Kodutrov cal Medirys, olov otnrav 7) TeptBoror, 
TodTo pev eye ddvar judas, dts TovtTl pév eos 
/ \ / 
Koaduttos, toutt 6&€ Meditn, rods épous Sé pt) 
wv” 3 ray \ \ / f / 
eye eitrety. O10 Kal ovpRaivew Kploets TOANGKLS 


1 ei, Corais deletes, before cal; Kramer, C. Muller 
suspecting ; Meineke following. 

2 wpayud tt, Cobet, for mpayuara; A. Miller apparently 
approving. 
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treatment of the temperate zone (that is, our zone) 
from the point of view of mathematics (since the 
inhabited world is a fraction of the temperate zone), 
yet in the treatment of the inhabited world—why! 
we call “inhabited” the world which we inhabit and 
know ; though it may be that in this same temperate 
zone there are actually two inhabited worlds, or 
even more, and particularly in the proximity of the 
parallel through Athens that is drawn across the 
Atlantic Sea. And again, by dwelling on his demon- 
stration of the spheroidal shape of the earth he might 
meet with the same criticism as before. And in the 
same way also he does not cease to quarrel with 
Homer about the very same things. 

7. Next, after saying that there has been much 
discussion about the continents, and that some 
divide them by the rivers (the Nile and the Tanais), 
declaring them to be islands, while others divide 
them by the isthmuses (the isthmus between the 
Caspian and the Pontic Seas, and the isthmus 
between the Red Sea and the Ecregma!), and that 
the latter call the continents peninsulas, Era- 
tosthenes then says that he does not see how this 
investigation can end in any practical result, but 
that it belongs only to persons who choose to live on - 
a diet of disputation, after the manner of Demo- 
eritus; for if there be no accurate boundaries— 
take the case of Colyttus and Melite®—of stone 
posts, for example, or enclosures, we can say only 
this, “This is Colyttus,” and “ That is Melite,” but 
we should not be able to point out the boundaries; 
and this is the reason also why disputes often arise 


_} Literally, the ‘Outbreak ”; the outlet of Lake Sirbonis 
into the Mediterranean 2 Attic demes, or townships. 
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\ id a a) / ux / \ \ 
Tept Ywpiwv Tivav, KaOdmep “Apryetors pev Kab 
7 
Aaxedatpoviors mept Oupéas, "AOnvaiors 8é Kat 
a 3 n 
Bowwrots tept OQpwrov. adds te Tovs “EXAnvas 
a 4 
TaS Tpels HrrEeipovs bvoudoal, OvK eis THY OlKOU- 
‘4 f 
pevny aroBrepavras, adn els te THY odeTépav 
\ \ > \ \ / 379 ® An. 
Kab THY aravTixpy THY Kapixjy, eb n viv lTwves 
\ ff SA f \ 2 \ / -/ +N 
Kab ob e€ns' Ypov@ Sé él mréov mpotovTas del 
\ / n A 
Kat WAELovov yvaplCopévay ywopav els TovTO 
KaTacTpéyas THY Siaipeciv. ToTepov odv ot 
mpato. Stoptcavres Tas Tpets, Wa amd TaV 
> / v a \ / \ \ 
éoxatoyv apEwpar SsarTov THY Ep pn KATA 
Anpoxpitov, GAXKG Kat’ avTov, ovTOL HAoav ob 
a“ a / A 
TpOaToOL THY oheTépay ATO THS aVTLKELWEVNS THS 
a fa) / a 3 @ \ 
tov Kapav dsopicat Snrovvtes; 4 obToL pev THY 
¢ / / r / 
Enrr.dda érrevéovy povny cat tv Kapiav Kat 
4 / \ fa 7 3 my) , LA 3 f 
odiynY THY cuvEey}, ovTe O Kvpwrny odte Aciav 
c 7 of 7 € \ \ > f 
acattwas ote AtBinv, ot b& Rosrol érriovTes 
bon Hv tKavn vroypawas! thy THS oiKoupméevns 
érrivolav, OUTOL eioLY OF eis TPia SLaLpOUVTES; TAS 
ov ov THS oiKovpévns erroLouvTo dsaipeoiv; Tis bé 
Tpia wépn Aéyou Kal Ka@V Hretpov Exactov ToV 
nn a Wr, ft 
Eepav ov MpoceTrivoet TO GAOV, OV TOV pEpLG LOD 
movetTrat; eb & émrivoel pev py THY oixoumévny, 
; / fal \ “ 
pépous O€ TLVOS AUTAS TOV pEpLapLOV TroLOTTO, Tivos 
f f n 5 
dv Tus pépevs THS olxovpéevns pépos etme THV 
1 gon... broypdWwoat, Corais, for Sony ikavol emiypdpar; 
Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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concerning districts, such as the dispute between 
the Argives and the Lacedaemonians about Thyrea, 
and between the Athenians and the Boeotians about 
Oropus; and the Greeks named the three continents 
wrongly, because they did not look out upon the whole 
inhabited world, but merely upon their own country 
and that which lay directly opposite, namely, Caria, 
where Ionians and their immediate neighbours now 
live ; but in time, ever advancing still further and 
becoming acquainted with more and more countries, 
they have finally brought their division of the con- 
tinents to what it now is. The question, then, is 
whether the “ first men”’ who divided the three con- 
tinents by boundaries (to begin with Eratosthenes’ last 
points, dieting upon disputation, not after the manner 
of Democritus, but after that of Eratosthenes) were 
those “ first men” who sought to divide by boundaries 
their own country from that of the Carians, which lay 
opposite; or, did the latter have a notion merely of 
Greece, and of Caria and a bit of territory that is 
contiguous thereto, without having, in like manner, 
a notion of Europe or Asia, or of Libya, whereas 
the men of subsequent times, travelling over what 
was enough of the earth to suggest the notion of the 
inhabited world—are these the men, I say, who 
made the division into three parts? How, pray, 
could they have failed to make a division? And 
who, when speaking of three parts and calling each 
of the parts a continent, does not at the same time 
have a notion of the integer of which he makes his 
division into parts? But suppose he does not have 
a notion of the inhabited world, but should make 
his division of some part of it—of what part of the 
inhabited world, I ask, would anyone have said Asia 
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/ A \ 3 / Xx ? “ 
"Aciavy % thy Kvpemnv 7) bios Hretpov; tadra 
yap eipntar TrayupEepos. 

v \ / ‘\ f , Co mw 
8. "Ere 06 mrayupepéctepoy TO Pyjcavra jut) Opar, 
4 \ / 
eis TL TpaypLaTiKoy KaTacTpéper TO TOUS Spous 
Cnretv, Tapabetvar Tov Korutrov cal thy Medirnp, 
/ 
eit eis TavavTia TepiTpéTmerOat. Eb yap ob Trepl 
Ovpedv cat “Opwrod morewot Oia Tas THY Gowv 

/ / 
ayvotas amréBnoav, eis mpaypwatixdy TL KaTa- 

/ \ / fe) 
orpépov To Siayopifey tas yopass 4 Todo 

/ na / A 
evel, OS éml pev TOY Ywpiov, Kalvyn Ala Tov 
Ka? éxacta éOvdv mpaypwatixoy 7d Scoptfcuv 
axplBas, emt dé Trav Hréeipwv repiTToVv; KalTos 
oveé évradba Hrrov ovdév' yévorto yap av Kab ért 

nN \ 
ToUT@Y Ayemooe peydros audioRnrnors, TO ev 
4 \ 3 7 A be \ 7 ¢ / 
éyovts tiv “Actav, T@ Oe tHY AtBiny, ororépou 
641 éotiuv 4 Aiyurros SnNovorTs ) KaTw Reyo- 
pevn HS Alytrrov yapa. Kav éaon? 8€ Tes 
fa) \ \ , y ; Nn 
TovTO Ota TO omaviov, dros dharéor diaipetolas 
TAS Hirelpovs KaTa péyay Stoptapov Kal mpos TIV 

> / v4 ? / 3 A 7O\ 
oixouuevny SrAnv advadepomevovy Kal’ dy ovdé 
TovTou portiatéov, eb of Tots motapots S:opi- 
cavTEs aTroANEiTOUcL TWA ywpla adidpioTa, TOV 
TOTAMOV [LN eX pL TOD wKEavod SunKkavTaY, unde? 
VITUS WS aANOOS arrodeTOVTMY TAS )IrELpOUS. 

% a 

9. “Ei rédez b€ Tod vrouvynpatos obK érat- 

f n a 
véeoas Tous diva SLatpovyTas array 76 Tov avOpw- 

1 §4, Meineke, for 3’. 

2 «by édon, for cardvas, Paetz; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 


3 undé, for ras wev 8, Corais; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; Kramer, C. Muller, suspecting. 
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was a part, or Europe, or a continent in general ?— 
Indeed these points of his have been crudely stated. 

8. Still cruder is it, after he has said that he does 
not see what practical result there can be to the 
investigation of the boundaries, to cite Colyttus and 
Melite, and then turn round to the opposite side of 
the question. For if the wars about Thyrea and 
Oropus resulted through ignorance of the boundaries, 
then the separation of countries by boundaries is a 
thing that results in something practical. Or does 
Eratosthenes mean this, that in the case of the 
districts and, of course, of the several nations it is 
practical to divide them by accurate boundaries, 
whereas in case of the continents it is superfluous? 
And yet, I answer, not even here is it any the less 
practical ; for there might arise also in case of the 
continents a controversy between great rulers, for 
example, one ruler who held Asia and another who 
held Libya, as to which one of them really owned 
Leypt, that is to say, the so-called “ Lower” country 
of Egypt. Moreover, if anyone dismisses this example 
on account of its rarity, at all events it must be 
said that the continents are divided according to a 
process of grand division which also has relation to 
the whole inhabited world. In following that 
principle of division we must not worry about this 
point, either, namely, that those who have made 
the rivers the dividing lines leave certain districts 
without dividing lines, because the rivers do not 
reach all the way to the ocean and so do not really 
leave the continents as islands. 

9. Now, towards the end of his treatise—after 
withholding praise from those who divide the whole 
multitude of mankind into two groups, namely, 
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1 kal rd mwodirexdy, omitted by Kramer, and also by 
Meineke, Diibner-Mhiller, and Tardieu. 
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Greeks and Barbarians, and also from those who 
advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends 
but the Barbarians as enemies—Eratosthenes goes on 
to say that it would be better to make such divisions 
according to good qualities and bad qualities; for 
not only are many of the Greeks bad, but many of 
the Barbarians are refined—Jndians and Arians, for 
example, and, furthér, Romans and Carthaginians, 
who carry on their governments so admirably. And 
this, he says, is the reason why Alexander, disregard- 
ing his advisers, welcomed as many as he could of 
the men of fair repute and did them favours—just 
as if those who have made such a division, placing 
some people in the category of censure, others. 
in that of praise, did so for any other reason than 
that in some people there prevail the law-abiding 
and the political instinct, and the qualities associated 
with education and powers of speech, whereas in 
other people the opposite characteristics prevail! 
And so Alexander, not disregarding his advisers, but 
rather accepting their opinion, did what was con- 
sistent with, not contrary to, their advice; for he 
had regard to the real intent of those who gave 
him counsel. 
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1, "Ep dé 7O TpIT@ TOV yeaypadixay Kabiora- 
pevos TOV THs OlKOULELNS TiVAKA Ypapph Tevt 
Ouarpel diva amo Svcews € em aVaTONHY Tapahhyreo 
TH lonpepih Pape ua. Tépata 8 avris TiOnor 
7 pos voee per TAS “Hpaxretous oTnhas, em 
aVaTOMD dé Ta aKpe. Kab eTNATA den TaV adopt- 
Covroy opdy THY mpos dpKTov THs lvduecfis W)Ev- 
pav. ypadde de tiv ypabpery aro XUTNA@V Ld 
Te TOD LLKEALKOD 7opO wod Kat TOV peonuBpidy 
aepov THS TE lehorovyoou KaL THS ATTIRRS, 
Kas eX pe tis ‘Podtas Kal tod *loo.xod KONTOV. 
pexX pt pev 61 Sedpo Oia THs Gararrns dno elvat 
Thy ex Geioay youppry Kab TOV TapaKerpeveov 
Hel pov (xaut yap avrny OAnY THY Kad pas 
Oararrayv obTwS enh [HOS TeTdoOar méeype THS 
Kidcxias), eit er evdetas TOS éxBarreo bar 
map OAND THD Spevviyy ToD Tavpov expe Tis 
"Tvdsxiss Tov yap Tad pov émr’ evdeias Th aro 
LrnrAay Oardrrn TETApLEVOV oixa THY ‘Aciay 
Ocarpely ohny én pijKos, TO ey aUTHS Hépos 
Bopecov TowobvTa, To 8€ votiov: dof opmoiws Kat 
avroy enh Tob &e ‘AOnvav* ioptc bas TapadAHnroU 
Kal THY amd {ryrav péyps Se0po0 Oarartav. 

1 8.’ "Adnvav, Kramer, for 5:4 O:vdy ; see note 3, page 240, 
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1. In the Third Book of his Geography Eratos- 
thenes, in establishing the map of the inhabited 
world, divides it into two parts by a line drawn from 
west to east, parallel to the equatorial line; and as 
ends of this line he takes, on the west, the Pillars of 
Heracles, on the east, the capes and most remote 
peaks of the mountain-chain that forms the northern 
boundary of India. He draws the line from the 
Pillars through the Strait of Sicily and also through 
the southern capes both of the Peloponnesus and of 
Attica, and as far as Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus. 
Up to this point, then, he says, the said line runs 
through the sea and the adjacent continents (and 
indeed our whole Mediterranean Sea itself extends, 
lengthwise, along this line as far as Cilicia); then the 
line is produced in an approximately straight course 
along the whole Taurus Range as far as India, for the 
Taurus stretches ina straight course with the sea that 
begins at the Pillars, and divides all Asia lengthwise 
into two parts, thus making one part of it northern, 
the other southern ; so that in like manner both the 
Taurus and the Sea from the Pillars up to the Taurus 
lie on the parallel of Athens. 
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THY Tlovroeny TpeoxXediov TOS EOTL oradicy T pos 
apKTOV Lovte Kat TOUS mepl A pu ov Y Lwveomnv 
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1 4 Sef, Groskurd, for 757. 





1 The Greek word meaning “‘rise opposite to”, which 
Strabo often uses (following Eratosthenes), apparently con- 
tains the idea of “‘ direction wp towards the equator.” 
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2. After Eratosthenes has said that, he thinks he 
must needs make a complete revision of the early 
geographical map; for, according to it, he says, the 
eastern portions of the mountains deviate considerably 
towards the north, and India itself is drawn up along 
with it, and comes to occupy a more northerly 
position than it should. As proof of this he offers, 
first, an argument to this effect: the most southerly 
capes of India rise opposite to! the regions about 
Meroé, as many writers agree, who judge both from 
the climatic conditions and from the celestial phe- 
nomena; and from the capes on to the most 
northerly regions of India at the Caucasus Mountains, 
Patrocles (the man who has particular right to our 
confidence, both on account of his worthiness of 
character and on account of his being no layman in 
geographical matters) says the distance is fifteen 
thousand stadia; but, to be sure, the distance from 
Meroé to the parallel of Athens is about that distance ; 
and therefore the northerly parts of India, since 
they join the Caucasus Mountains,? come to an endin 
this parallel. 

3. Another proof which he offers is to this effect : 
the distance from the Gulf of Issus to the Pontic Sea 
is about three thousand stadia, if you go towards the 
north and the regions round about Amisus and 
Sinope, a distance as great as that which is also 
assigned to the breadth of the mountains; and from 
Amisus, if you bear towards the equinoctial sunrise, 
you come first to Colchis; and then you come to the 
passage which takes you over to the Hyrcanian 3 Sea, 
and to the road next in order that leads to Bactra 


* The Indian Caucasus, now Hindu Kush. 
® Caspian. 
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and to the Scythians on beyond, keeping the 
mountains on your right; and this line, if produced 
through Amisus westwards, runs through the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont; and from Meroé to the 
Hellespont is not more than eighteen thousand 
stadia, a distance as great as that from the southern 
side of India to the parts round about the Bactrians, 
if we added three thousand stadia to the fifteen 
thousand, some of which belonged to the breadth of 
the mountains, the others to that of India. 

4, As for this declaration of Eratosthenes, Hip- 
parchus contradicts it by throwing discredit on the 
proofs. In the first place, says he, Patrocles is not 
trustworthy, since two men bear testimony against 
him, both Deumachus and Megasthenes, who say 
that in some places the distance from the southern 
sea is twenty thousand stadia and in other places 
even thirty thousand; so these two men, at least, 
make such a statement, and the early maps agree 
with them. It is an incredible thing, of course, he 
thinks, that we have to trust Patrocles alone, in 
disregard of those whose testimony is so strong 
against him, and to correct the early maps through- 
out as regards the very point at issue, instead of 
leaving them as they are until we have more trust- 
worthy information about them. 

5. Now I think this reasoning of Hipparchus is 
open to censure on many grounds. In the first place, 
although Eratosthenes used many testimonies, he 
says that Eratosthenes uses only one—that of 
Patrocles. Who, pray, were the men that affirmed 
that the southern capes of India rose opposite to the 
regions of Meroé? And who the men that said the 
distance from Meroe up to the parallel of Athens 
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mapa, Corais, for wept; Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke 
following. 
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was such a distance? And who, again, the men that 
gave the breadth of the Taurus Mountains, or the 
men that called the distance from Cilicia to the 
Amisus the same as that of this breadth? And who 
said as regards the distance from Amisus, through 
Colchis and Hyrcania up to Bactria and through the 
regions beyond Bactria which reach down to the 
eastern sea, that it was in a straight line and toward 
the equinoctial east and that it was alongside the 
mountains which you keep on yourright hand? Or, 
again, as regards the distance towards the west in 
a straight course with this line, that it was towards 
the Propontis and the Hellespont? Why, Eratos- 
thenes takes all these as matters actually established 
by the testimony of the men who had been in the 
regions, for he has read many historical treatises— 
with which he was well supplied if he had a library 
as large as Hipparchus says it was.1 

6. Further, the trustworthiness of Patrocles, itself, 
rests upon many testimonies ; I refer to the Kings # 
who had entrusted to him such an important office ; 
to the men who followed him, to the men who 
oppose him, whom Hipparchus himself names; for 
the tests to which those men are subjected are 
but proofs of the statements of Patrocles. Neither 
does this statement of Patrocles lack plausibility, 
namely, that those who made the expedition with 
Alexander acquired only cursory information about 
everything, but Alexander himself made accurate 
investigations, since the men best acquainted with 
the country had described the whole of it for 
him; and this description was later presented to 


1 The library at Alexandria, 
2 Seleucus J. and Antiochus I. 
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Patrocles (so Patrocles says) by Xenocles, Alexander's 
treasurer. 

7. Hipparchus further says, in his Second Book, that 
Eratosthenes himself throws discredit on the trust- 
worthiness of Patrocles, in consequence of Patrocles’ 
disagreement with Megasthenes about the length of 
India on its northern side, which Megasthenes calls 
sixteen thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles affirms 
that it is a thousand short of that ; for, having started 
from a certain “Itinerary” as basis, Eratosthenes 
distrusts both of them on account of their disagree- 
ment and holds to the “Itinerary.” If, then, says 
Hipparchus, Patrocles is untrustworthy on account 
of the disagreement at that point, although the 
discrepancy is only a matter of a thousand stadia, 
how much more should we distrust him where the 
discrepancy is a matter of eight thousand stadia, as 
against two men, and that, too, men who agree with 
one another; for both of them call the breadth of 
India twenty thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles calls 
it twelve thousand ? 

8. My answer will be that it was not the bare 
disagreement with Megasthenes that Eratosthenes 
found fault with, but he found fault when he 
compared their disagreement with the harmony 
and trustworthiness of the “ Itinerary.”” Yet we 
should not be surprised if one thing proves to be 
more trustworthy than another trustworthy thing, 
and if we trust the same man in some things, but 
distrust him in others, whenever greater certainty 
has been established from some other source. 
Again, it is ridiculous to think that the amount 
by which the authorities disagree makes the parties 
to the disagreement less trustworthy. Why, on 
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1 ‘Which formed a part of Strabo’s Historical Sketches (see 
footnote on page 46). Both Onesicritus and Nearchus accom- 
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the contrary, this is more likely to be the case 
where the matter of disagreement is slight; for 
if the matter of disagreement is but slight, error 
is more likely to result, not merely among ordinary 
writers, but even among writers who are somewhat 
superior to the other class; but where the matters 
of disagreement are considerable, though the ordinary 
man would go astray, the more scientific man would 
be less likely to do so, and for that reason he is more 
quickly trusted. 

9. However, all who have written about India 
have proved themselves, for the most part, fabri- 
eators, but preeminently so Deimachus; the next 
in order is Megasthenes ; and then, Onesicritus, and 
Nearchus, and other such writers, who begin to 
speak the truth, though with faltering voice. I, 
too, had the privilege of noting this fact extensively 
when I was writing the “Deeds of Alexander.” + 
But especially do Deimachus and Megasthenes de- 
serve to be distrusted. For they are the persons 
who tell us about the “men that sleep in their 
ears,’ and the “men without mouths,’ and “men 
without noses”; and about “men with one eye,” 
“men with long legs,’ “men with fingers turned 
backward”; and they revived, also, the Homeric 
story of the battle between the cranes and the 
*“pygmies,’ who, they said, were three spans tall. 
These men also tell about the ants that mine gold 
and Pans with wedge-shaped heads; and about 
snakes that swallow oxen and stags, horns and 
all; and in these matters the one refutes the other, 
as is stated by Eratosthenes also. For although they 


panied Alexander. Strabo alludes to his own stay at the 
Alexandrian Library. 
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avatoAats avtais: a & atras kal 4 énl thy 
Kaoriav vmépBaois nal 9 édeEs od05 péyps 
Baxtpwov. mordaxyov yap 1) évapyea Kal TO éx 
mévrov cuppavovpevov dpydvou tla TOTEpoy ea TW" 
ével kab 6 avtos “Immapyos THY ard YryrOv 
péeyps, ths Kidtcxias ypaypnv, ore éotly ér 
evdeias Kal Ort él tonuepevnv avaTornp, ob macayv 

1 underépwore, A. Miller, for underépws 7. 


a 


1 Scholars have agreed that something has fallen out of 
the manuscripts ; but the assumption is unnecessary. Strabo 
here recurs to ‘‘the second argument” of Hratosthenes, 
which was introduced as far back as § 3, and the connection 
is not at once apparent ; but he has just referred to the 
eredibility of “‘the other witnesses,” and, clearly, it was 
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were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palim- 
bothra (Megasthenes to Sandrocottus, Deimachus 
to Allitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, 
as memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left 
behind such writings as these, being prompted to do 
so by—I know not what cause! Patrocles, however, 
is by no means that sort of man. And also the 
other witnesses whom Eratosthenes has used are not 
lacking in credibility. 

10.4 For instance, if the meridian through Rhodes 
and Byzantium has been correctly drawn, then that 
through Cilicia and Amisus will have been correctly 
drawn too; for from many considerations the 
parallel relation of lines is obvious whenever it is 
proved by test that there is no meeting in either 
direction.? 

11. Again, that the voyage from Amisus to Colchis 
lies in the direction of the equinoctial east ? is proved 
by the winds, by the seasons, by the crops, and by 
the risings of the sun themselves; and thus, in 
the same way, both the pass that leads over to the 
Caspian Sea and the road from there on to Bactra. 
For in many cases the way things appear to the 
sight and the agreement of all the testimony are 
more trustworthy than an instrument.* Indeed, 
even the same Hipparchus, in taking the line from 
the Pillars on to Cilicia to be in a straight course 
and to be in the direction of the equinoctial east, did 


upon ‘‘the other witnesses” that Eratosthenes based that 
‘*second argument,” as is indicated in §5. Strabo then 
proceeds, in § 10, to illustrate the credibility of those 
witnesses by defending Eratosthenes on points wherein they 
were involved. 

* An echo from Greek geometry. 

* That is, due east. 4 Compare § 35 (below). 
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1 éxetvo, Scaliger, for éxefvos; Corais, Meineke, Dibner- 
Miller, Groskurd, Forbiger, following. 
2 ed Aéye: 76, Xylander, for ebaoye?ro; Meineke following. 

3 uéxpt, Meineke, for péxpis. 

4 rapéxovor, Kramer, for wepiéxover; Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following. 

5 et, Corais, for ov ; editors following. 
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not depend wholly on instruments and geometrical 
calculations, but for the whole line from the Pillars 
on to the Strait + he trusted the sailors. So that this 
statement of his is not good, either, where he says: 
«Since we cannot tell either the relation of the 
. longest day to the shortest, or of gnomon to shadow, 
along the mountain-side that runs from Cilicia on to 
India, neither can we say whether the slant of the 
mountains lies in a parallel line,? but we must leave 
the line uncorrected, keeping it aslant as the early 
maps give it.” For, in the first place, “ cannot tell” 
is the same thing as to withhold opinion, and the 
man who withholds opinion also inclines to neither 
side; but when Hipparchus bids us leave the line as 
the ancients give it, he inclines to that side. Rather 
would he be “ keeping” the consistent course, if he 
also advised us not to treat geography at all; for we 
“cannot tell”’ in that way? the positions of the 
other mountains, either—for instance, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Thracian, the Illyrian, and the 
German Mountains. But who would think the 
early geographers more trustworthy than those of 
later times, since in their map-drawing the ancients 
made all those blunders that Eratosthenes has rightly 
accused them of and not one of these blunders has 
been objected to by Hipparchus? 

12. Again, the next remarks of Hipparchus are 
full of great difficulties. For example, see how many 
absurdities would arise if one should not disallow the 

1 OF Sicily. 

* That is, whether the line of these mountains, which in 
the early maps makes an acute angle to the north with a 
parallel of latitude, should lie on a parallel. Compare § 2 
(above). 

* That is, by instruments and geometrical calculations. 
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senator 


1 See footnote on page 254. 
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statement that the southern capes of India rise 
opposite to! the regions of Meroé, or the statement 
that the distance from Meroé to the mouth of the 
strait at Byzantium is about eighteen thousand stadia, 
but yet should make the distance from Southern 
India to the mountains thirty thousand stadia. Why, 
in the first place, if it be true that the parallel 
which runs through Byzantium is the same as that 
which runs through Massilia (as Hipparchus has 
stated, on the authority of Pytheas), and that the 
meridian which runs through Byzantium is the same 
as that through the Borysthenes (which very thing, 
also, Hipparchus approves), and if he also approves 
the statement that the distance from Byzantium to 
the Borysthenes is three thousand seven hundred 
stadia, then this last number would be the number 
of stadia from Massilia to the parallel that runs 
through the Borysthenes? ; which parallel, of course, 
would run through the sea-coast of Celtica, for on 
going about this number of stadia through Celtica 
you reach the ocean.? 

13. Again, since the Cinnamon-producing Country 
is the most remote inhabited country towards the 
south, as we know, and since, according to Hip- 
parchus himself, the parallel that runs through it is 
the beginning of the temperate zone and of the 
inhabited world, and is distant from the equator about 
eight thousand eight hundred stadia; and further, 
since, as Hipparchus says, the parallel through 
the Borysthenes is thirty-four thousand stadia dis- 
tant from the equator, there would remain twenty- 


* Strabo frequently refers to the mouth of the Borysthenes 
as merely ‘‘ Borysthenes.” 
® That is, going toward the north. 
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1 yeAdvera, Meineke, for yerdvia. 
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five thousand two hundred stadia for the distance 
from the parallel that divides the torrid from the 
temperate zone to the parallel that runs through 
the Borysthenes and the sea-coast of Celtica. And 
yet the voyage from Celtica to the north is nowadays 
called the remotest voyage to the north; I mean the 
voyage to Ierne,! which island not only lies beyond 
Britain but is such a wretched place to live in on 
account of the cold that the regions on beyond are 
regarded as uninhabitable. And Ierne is not farther 
from Celtica, they say, than five thousand’ stadia ; so 
that about thirty thousand stadia all told, or perhaps 
a few more, would represent the breadth of the 
inhabited world. 

14. Well, then, let us pass on to the country that 
rises opposite to the Cinnamon-producing Country 
and lies toward the east on the same parallel. This 
is the region about Taprobane.2, We have strong 
assurance that Taprobane is a large island in the 
open sea, which lies off India to the south. It 
stretches lengthwise in the direction of Ethiopia for 
more than five thousand stadia, as they say ; and from 
it, they say, much ivory is brought to the markets of 
India, and also tortoise-shell and other merchandise. 
Now if we assign to this island a breadth that is 
proportional to its length, and if we add thereto the 
expanse of the sea between it and India, the sum 
would be a distance of not less than three thousand 
stadia—as much as the distance from the border of 
the inhabited world to Meroé—that is, if the capes 
of India are to rise opposite to Meroé; but it is more 
' plausible to set down still more than three thousand 
stadia. So if you should add these three thousand 


1 Treland. * Ceylon. 
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stadia to the thirty thousand stadia which Deimachus 
gives as the distance to the pass that leads over to 
Bactriana and Sogdiana, then all these peoples 
would fall outside the inhabited world and the 
temperate zone. Who, pray, would venture to 
maintain this, when he hears men of both ancient 
and modern times telling about the mild climate and 
the fertility, first of Northern India, and then of 
Hyreania and Aria, and, next in order, of Margiana 
and Bactriana? For, although all these countries 
lie next to the northern side of the Taurus Range, 
and although Bactriana, at least, lies close to the 
pass that leads over to India, still they enjoy such a 
happy lot that they must be a very long way off 
from the uninhabitable part of the earth. In 
Hyrcania, at any rate, they say that the vine 
produces one metretes! of wine, the fig-tree sixty 
medimni? of figs, the wheat grows again from the 
waste seed of the stubble-field, bees have their hives 
in the trees, and honey drips from the leaves; and 
this is also true of Matiana, a province of Media, 
and of Sacasene and of Araxene, districts of Armenia. 
But in the case of the latter districts this is not 
equally amazing, if it be true that they lie further 
south than Hyrcania, and are superior to the rest 
of the country in mildness of climate; but in the 
case of Hyrcania it is more amazing. And in Mar- 
giana, they say, it is oftentimes found that the trunk 
of the grape-vine can be encircled only by the 
outstretched arms of two men, and that the cluster 
of grapes is two cubits long. And they say that 
Aria also is similar, but that it even excels in good 


1 A little less than nine gallons. 
* The medimnus was about a bushel and a half. 
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1 rpryoviay, Cobet, for rpryéveray; Bernadakis, Cascorbi, 


approving. 
? Bayadaoria, Casaubon, for Bayadavla ; Corais following ; 
W. M. Ramsay approving. 
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vintage, since there, at all events, the wine actually 
keeps for three generations in unpitched casks; and 
that Bactriana, too, which lies on the border of Aria, 
produces everything except olive-oil. 

15. But if all the parts of these regions that are 
high and mountainous are also cold, we should not 
be amazed; for even in the southern latitudes the 
mountains are cold, and in general all high-lying 
lands, even if they be plateaux, are cold. At any 
rate, in Cappadocia the regions next to the Euxine 
are much farther north than those next to the 
Taurus; but Bagadaonia, an enormous plain which falls 
between the Argaeus Mountain! and the Taurus 
Range, only scantily (if anywhere) produces fruit- 
trees, although it is three thousand stadia farther 
south than the Pontic Sea, whereas the suburbs 
of Sinope and Amisus and the greater part of 
Phanaroea are planted with olive-trees. And 
further, the River Oxus, which divides Bactriana 
from Sogdiana, is so easily navigable, they say, that 
the Indian merchandise packed over the mountains 
to it is easily brought down to the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and thence, on the rivers, to the successive regions 
beyond as far as the Pontus.? 

16. Now what comparable blessings of nature can 
you find round about the Borysthenes or in the part 
of Celtica that lies on the ocean, where the grape 
either does not grow at all, or else does not bear 
fruit? In the more southern districts of these 


1 In Cappadocia ; now Mt. Erdijias. 

* According to this statement the Oxus, which now 
empties into the Aral Lake, flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
Thence, by the Kur and other rivers, the merchandise was 
carried to western points. See 11. 7. 3. 
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"Aptow® Kat Suwon (Kab yap éxeivav edxparoté- 
XN 7 iol > oN / 
pous av elmos TiS), TXOAR y av TapaPdrAXoLvTO 
Tots Kata Bopvaévn Kal tots éoyatows KeXrois. 
\ 3 a > a 
Mods yap av ravToKAuwels elev Tots Kat “Amoov 
Kat Swomrnv xa, Buldvtiov cat Maccanrtiay, ot 
nm f \ n a ¢ / 
tov BopuvcOévous xal tov KerATov oporoynvTat 
, / / 
VOTLWTEPOL OTAOLOLS THLTYVIALOLS KAL ETTAKOCLOLS. 
1 éridadarridiots, Friedemann, for émri@aaarriois or émt- 
Gararriators; Meineke following; Kramer, C. Miiller, ap- 
proving. 2 Srparios, Meineke, for Srpérios. 


1 That is, to keep them from freezing. See 7. 3. 18. 
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countries, both on the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
regions about the Bosporus, the vine does bear fruit, 
but the grapes are small, and the vines are buried 
during the winter.t The frosts are so severe at the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis that, at a certain spot where, 
in winter time, Mithridates’ general conquered the 
barbarians in a cavalry engagement fought on the 
ice, he afterwards, in summer time, when the ice 
had melted, defeated the same barbarians in a naval 
engagement.? And Eratosthenes brings forward, also, 
the following epigram from the temple of Asclepius 
at Panticapaeum,’ which was inscribed on the bronze 
water-jar that had been burst by freezing: “If any 
man is incredulous in regard to what happens in our 
country, let him look at this water-jar and know the 
truth ; which, not as a fair offering unto God but 
as an illustration of our severe winters, has been 
dedicated by Stratius the priest.” Since, therefore, 
the climatic conditions in the Asiatic regions that I 
have enumerated are not to be compared even with 
those at the Bosporus, nay, not even with those at 
Amisus and Sinope (which places one would call 
milder in climate than the regions at the Bosporus), 
those Asiatic regions could hardly be thrown on the 
same parallel with those about Borysthenes and with 
the country of the northernmost Celts. .In fact, the 
Asiatic regions could hardly be in the same latitude 
as the regions about Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, and 
Massilia, which are conceded to be thirty-seven 
hundred stadia farther south than the Borysthenes 
and the Celts. 

* Strabo refers to battles fought on the Strait of Yenikale, 
or Kerch, by Neoptolemus, the general of Mithridates the 


Great (Hupator). Compare 7. 3. 18. 
3 Now Kerch, at the mouth of the Sea of Azov. 
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17. Oc dé ye wept Anipayor tots tpropuptoss 
2\ / b gee oem. \ T 4 \ \ 
éay mpocAdBacet T6 ert tiv TarpoBdavnv Kai rods 
Spous THS Ssaxexavpévys, ols ovK éNdTTOUS TOY 
TeTpaktaxtrtov Oeréov, éxtortodat Ta Te Baxtpa 
kal tHv ’Apiay eis tods améyovtas ToTous THs 
SLAKEKAULEVNS TTASLOUS TPLapUpLoUS Kal TeTPAKLC- 
xirtovs, 6cous aro Tod ionpepivod ert Bopvabévy 
dynolv eivat o “lamapyos. éxrecotytas dpa es 

\ , n / \ fa) 
tous Bopetorépous tod Bopuacbévous Kal ris Ked- 
TUS oTadlas éxTaKtaxirios Kal dKTaKoctots, 
STOOLS VOTLOTEPOS EaTLY O lonuepiVvos TOD opifovToS 
KUKNOU THY StaKxexavpévny Kal THY ev’KpaTo?, 
bv dapev Sia tHS Kevvaywpoddpov! pddstora 
ypdberOar. nyels O&€ ye éredeixvupev péype THs 
"Té , ? / sf \ ¢ \ \ 

épyns ports olknowua ovTa Ta vireo THY Kend- 
/ 

TLKYY, GrrEep ov WrelL@ TOV TevTaKicyirdiov éotiv: 
ig > 2 / i / a Ts 4 
ovtos 8 amrodaives o RAoyos THs “lépvns ere 
Bopetérepoyv eivat tiva KvKXOV oiKnoLLOY oTa- 

/ / 3 / ¥ ”) \ id 
Stars Tproyirious bxTaKxootots. éorar® 6¢ Bdetpa 
Kal ToD otduatos THs Kaocrias Oaratrns, ele 
‘Tpxavias, maurorv TL apxTin@repa, rep Tod 
puyod tis Kaomias kai tov “Apyeviaxdv cal 
Mnoreov opav Siéyer wept EEaxioyirtous atadtous, 
Kat doxet avis THs*® waparias péype THs “Tvdtehs 
GpKTLKOTEpOV élvas onpetoy Kal Tepimdouv eye 


1 [vdiuejs, before pariera, is discarded by the various 
editors. 

2 Zorat, Kramer, for éori ; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 

3 abriis ris, Groskurd, for r#s ad’ris; Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; L. Kayser approving. 
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17. Now if Deimachus and his followers add to 
the thirty thousand stadia the distance to Taprobane 
and to the boundary of the torrid zone, which must 
be put at not less than four thousand stadia,! they 
will thus be placing both Bactra and Aria outside 
the inhabited world in the regions that are thirty- 
four thousand stadia from the torrid zone—the 
number of stadia Hipparchus gives as the distance 
from the equator to the Borysthenes. And so Bactra 
and Aria will be thrown outside into the regions that 
are eight thousand eight hundred stadia farther 
north than the Borysthenes and Celtica—the number 
of stadia by which the equator is south of the circle 
that divides the torrid zone from the temperate ; 
and this circle we say is drawn, in a general way, 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country. Now I 
myself was pointing out that the regions beyond 
Celtica as far as Ierne were scarcely habitable, and 
that this distance is not more than five thousand 
stadia”; but this argument of Deimachus declares 
that there is a habitable parallel of latitude three 
thousand eight hundred stadia still farther north 
than lerne! Thus Bactra will be a very considerable 
distance farther north than even the mouth of the 
Caspian (or Hyrcanian) Sea; and this mouth? is 
about six thousand stadia distant from the inmost 
part of the Caspian Sea and from the Armenian and 
Median mountains (and it seems to be a more 
northerly point than the coast-line itself that runs 
thence to India; and to offer a practicable route of 


1 In § 14 Strabo said ‘‘ not less than 3,000 stadia.” 

2 § 13. 

3 Strabo thought that the Caspian Sea opened into ‘‘the 
northern sea.” 
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amo ths “Ivdsxts Suvarév, ds fyow o Tov TOTeY 
Hynoduevos touTwy IlatpoxAhs. ete roivuy 
Baxrpiavyn yitua ordosa ert thy apKtov éxret- 
yetat' Ta 6 TOV {KVOdY GOvyn! qorv peiko Ttad- 
Ts éréxerva Yopav véperat, Kal TedevTa mMpos 
thy Bopeov OdraTray, vopadinos pév, COvtTa © 
6ues. Was ovy, eltrep Kal avTAa TA Bd«tpa Hn THs 
oixouperns éxrimres, ein av To SidoTnpa TOTO ad 
Tod Kavedcouv péypse THs Bopeias Oararrns TH 
dia Bdxtpov ddiy@ wreldvov 7} TeTpAaKioXtNiov; 
Ttavra 6n wpooteévta TH amd THs “lépvns éerri 
Ta Bopea oTadiacpL® Tolel TO Tay O14 THS doLKyH- 
tov didotnpa érh Tod dua Ths “lépvns ctadtac pod 
oTatioyv émrraxicyiMav Kat oxtaxociov: et 6é 
édoeé TiS TOUS TETPAKLTYIALOUS oTAdioUS, a’Ta 
ye Ta mpos TO Kavedow pépn ths Baxrptavijs 
éoras Bopesotepa tis “lépvns cradiows Tproyertoes 
Kab oKTaKoatots, THS O€ Kedtixhs cal tod Bopv- 
oBévovs oKTaKtoxiAlols Kal OKTaKo loss. 

18. Bnol dé ye o“lamapyos cata tov Bopycbévy 
kat Thv Kertixnv év brats tats Oepwais vvél 
qmapavydler Oat TO das TOU HALoU TepLiordpevov 
amo ths Svcews él Thy davaToAnVv, tals 6é 


1 g6vn, Kramer suggests, after Sxvdév; Meineke following. 





—. 


1 That is, beyond the mouth of the Caspian into the 
uninhabited world. This whole argument against Deimachus 
and his school is a reductio ad absurdum, 

2 And thus, according to Strabo, they really reach no 
farther, approximately, than the mouth of the Caspian. 
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circumnavigation from India, according to Patrocles, 
who was once governor of these regions). Accord- 
ingly, Bactriana stretches out still farther’ for a 
thousand stadia toward the north. Butthe Scythian 
tribes inhabit a much larger country than Bactriana, 
on beyond it, and they end at the northern sea?; 
who, though it be as nomads, still manage to live. 
How, then, if even Bactra itself is now thrown 
outside of the inhabited world, could this distance 
from the Caucasus up to the northern sea, measured 
on the meridian line through Bactra, be slightly 
more than four thousand stadia® ? If these stadia, 
then, be added to the stadia-reckoning from Jerne 
to the northern regions,* they make the total 
distance through the uninhabitable region, on the 
stadia-reckoning made through Ierne, seven thousand 
eight hundred stadia. But if one should leave out 
the four thousand stadia, at least the very parts of 
Bactriana that are next to the Caucasus ® will be 
farther north than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia, and farther north than Celtica and 
the Borysthenes by eight thousand eight hundred 
stadia. 

18.6 Hipparchus says, at all events, that at the 
Borysthenes and Celtica, throughout the nights in 
summer-time, the light of the sun shines dimly, 
moving round from the west to the east, and at 


3 The figure of 4,000 is quoted from Deimachus and his 
school. Strabo continues to meet them upon their own 
ground with his favourite form of argument. 

4 That is, the 3,800 stadia above-mentioned. 

5 Hence, not the Armenian Caucasus. The mountains 
from Ariana on were also called Caucasus (11. 8. 1.). 

® In connection with this paragraph, read 2. 5, 34-43. 
Strabo finds another “absurdity ” (compare § 12). 
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yetpmepiwats Tpomrats TO TAEloTov perewpilecOat 
Tov HAvov emt mHyes évvéa év dé Tols amréyovat 
lal / e , \ , 
THs Maccantias éFaxioythiows Kal TptaKkociois 
a 3 rad \ BY 4 \ e A b \ 
(ods éxetvos péev Ere Kertous trodkapBaver, éyo 
e] > \ > / nn 
d otpat Boerravovs eivat, Bopevorépous tis Ked- 
TuRAS aradiols Stoxyedious mevtaxociols) ToNU 
a n / rad 
Harv ToUTO cupBaiverv. gv Sé Tais yYevpe- 
a e / ¢ (4 / / vd 
pivais Hyepars o Atos perewpiCerar mnyes €, 
tértapas & év rots améyovots Maccandias éva- 
/ 1 bL \ e f x, / \ 
Kiaxtrtous+ oradious Kal éxatov, éXaTTous 6é 
TOV TpLav év Tois érréxelva, of” KaTa TOY hwéTEpoV 
NOyov motu av elev apKTinwtepor THs “lépvns. 
ovtos 6é Tluééa mictevov xata ta voTi@tepa® Tis 
nn / / 
Bperravixhs tH olxnow TavTny TiOnct, Kab now 
nm / “ 
elvat THY paxpotaTny évTadda nuépav wpav 
a / © 
ionuepiwwav océka évvéa, oKTwxaidexa 6é, Sirov 
¢ 7 / 
TETTAPAS O HALOS peTEewpiCeTas TrYELS' OVS hyo 
a / 
amréyew ths Maccanias évvaxiayidovus Kal éxa- 
3 f nw “ 
Tov otadlovs. Ba of voTi@TaToL THY Bpetravay 
/ fal ad 
Bopeorepot TovTwy eioiv. Hrot ody éri Tob avToD 
1 gvaxioxiAlovs, Meineke, for évvaxixiAlouvs; A. Jacob 
approving. 
2 nal, Penzel deletes, before card; Du Theil, Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 
3 yoridrepa, as A. Jacob proves, must not be changed to 
apxrindrepa (as has been done since Du Theil’s time), since the 


argument is rigorously correct and in keeping with of voridé- 
Taro. Tay Bperravav below. T. G. Tucker suggests ravdérepa. 





1 The astronomical cubit was two degrees, 
2 At 6,300 stadia north of Marseilles. 
> “This inhabited country” of Hipparchus means the 
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the winter solstice the sun ascends at most only 
nine cubits!; but that among the people who are 
six thousand three hundred stadia distant from 
Massilia (people who live two thousand five hundred 
stadia north of Celtica, whom Hipparchus assumes still 
to be Celts, though I think they are Britons) this 
phenomenon is much more marked; and on the 
winter days there? the sun ascends only six cubits, 
and only four cubits among the people who are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand one hundred stadia ; 
and less than three cubits among the people who 
live on beyond (who, according to my argument, 
would be much farther north than Ierne). But 
Hipparchus, trusting Pytheas, puts this inhabited 
country in the regions that are farther south than 
Britain,? and says that the longest day there has 
nineteen equinoctial hours,* but that the longest 
day has eighteen hours where the sun ascends only 
four cubits ; and these people,’ he says, are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand and one hundred stadia ; 
and hence the most southerly of the Britons are 
more northerly than these people. Accordingly, 


country that is beyond 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. To 
Strabo, this country is uninhabited, 

* The solar day is not constant ; and so the ancients, being 
dependent upon the sun-dial, took as a unit the hour 
computed at the time of an equinox. Hence ‘“ equinoctial 
hour ’’—-a term not used in modern astronomy. 

5 That is, at 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. By com- 
paring this and other passages in Strabo we find that 
Hipparchus’ data were: Borysthenes, 9 cubits, 16 hours ; 
6,300 stadia north of Byzantium (or Marseilles, which 
Hipparchus placed in the same latitude as Byzantium), 
6 cubits, 17 hours; 9,100 stadia north of Byzantium (or 
Marseilles), 4 cubits, 18 hours ; the ‘‘inhabited country ” on 
beyond, less than 3 cubits, 19 hours, 
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Tapaddjrov eat Tois mpos TO Kavedow Bak- 
TpLows H éTt Tivos TANaLALoVTOS: elpnTaL yap Ort 
Kata tous mept Anipwayov cupBicerar Bopeto- 
Tépous evar Ths Lépvns rods mpds TO Kavedow 
Baxtpiovs otadioss Tproyidtors dxTaKoolols: rpoc- 
reOévTayv Oé TovTwy Tols amd Maccandias eis 
‘Tépvny, yivovtas ptpro. Ssoytdron wevtaxoc tol. 
tis obv toTopnKev év Tols éxel TOOLS, Néywo O€ 
Tois jept Badxtpa, TOTO TO whKos TOV peyloTov 
nHuEepoVv 7 TO SEapua Tod HAtov TO KaTa Tas 
pecovpavycers év TALS YeLmEptvats TpoTrats; 6bOanr- 
popavh yap mwavTa tadta Kal! idsorn Kal ov 
dedueva pabnuatixhs onwer@oews, OoTE cuve- 
yparav ay ToAAol Kal Tov Tadatayv TOY Ta 
Tlepotxa ioropovvtwy Kal Tay Vortepoy péype Kat 
eis Huds. mas 8 dv % rNexOeloa evdatpovia TOY 
TOT@V @LoroyEelTO” Tols ToLOUTOLS EV TH ovpAaVe 
haiwopevors ; éx dé ThV eipnuévav SHrOV, @S Kal 
copas avrTinéyes mpos THY amrodeEw, @s ico- 
dSuvapovvtav Tov nTrovpévoyv AawRdvovtTos mpos 
TO amobetEar TO Entovpevov. 

19. Wddev & éxetvou tov Anipayov idsarny 
évoetEacOat Bovropévov Kal amwepov TaV ToLov- 


1 «ai, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tar- 
dieu, following. 


+) 


2 @uoroyeiro, A. Jacob, for &pmordynro. 


1 Compare §$ 15-16. 2 4 cubits, 18 hours, ete. 

8 The fallacy is that of ‘‘ begging the question” (petitzo 
principit). On the question of the most northerly latitude 
of the inhabited world, Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are 
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they are either on the same parallel as the Bactrians 
that live near the Caucasus or on some parallel 
close to it; for, as I have stated, according to 
Deimachus and his followers our result will be 
that the Bactrians that live near the Caucasus are 
more northerly than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia; and if these stadia be added to 
those from Massilia to Jerne, we get twelve thousand 
five hundred stadia. Now who has ever reported 
in these regions (I mean the regions about Bactra) 
such a length of the longest days, or such a meridian 
height of the sun at the winter solstice? Why, 
all such phenomena are obvious to the eye even 
of a layman and do not require mathematical 
notation; so that many men, both of the early 
writers of Persian history and of their successors 
on down to our own times, could have compiled 
them. Again, how could the above-mentioned ! 
happy lot of these regions be conceded to those 
regions that have such celestial phenomena?? And 
so from what I have said it is clear how very cleverly 
Hipparchus contradicts the demonstration of Era- 
tosthenes on the ground that the latter (although 
their objects of inquiry are in effect equivalent) 
were taking the object of inquiry for granted as an 
aid to his demonstration thereof ! 3 

19. And so, again, where Eratosthenes wishes to 
show that Deimachus is a layman and inexperienced 


both wrong in that they place the limit too far north, Strabo 
thinks. Among other things, they both assume in their 
reckonings that Marseilles 1s as far north as Byzantium 
(Strabo places Marseilles much farther south). Hence the 
ironical remark, that only with poor grace could Hipparchus 
meet the demonstration of Eratosthenes by accusing him of 
begging the question. 
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rov: olecOat yap tiv “Ivdexiy werakv nelobar THs 
Te dOwvorrapiwis tanpepias Kal TOY TpoTaV TOV 
vermepivav, MeyaoOéver re avTrdéyer PyjoavtTt év 
Tois vottots pépect THS “Ivdsahs Tas Te dpxTous 
amoxpiTTed@as Kat Tas oKIaS avTUTimre pndé- 
Tepov yap ToUT@Y pndauod THs “Ivdcn}s cupBat- 
ve: Tadta 6) hadoKovtos aualas AéyerOas TO Te 
yap tiv dbOworapiny ths eapwihs Svadépecv 
olecOat KaTa THY SidoTACLW THY TPOS TAS TPOTrAS 
apabés, Tov Te KUKXNGV TOD avTOD byTOS Kab THS 
avaTorns' Tov Te dLtacTHwATOS TOU él THS YHs 
TpoTLKOD ard TOD lonpepsvod, OY pmeTakd TiOnot 
Tay "Ivdsxny éxetvos, SecyOevTos ev TH avapeTprcer 
ToAw éXaTTOVOs TOV Sicpuplwy oTadimv, cUL- 
Siva av Kal Kat avtov éxetvov, Omrep avTos 
voubler, ovy 0 éxeivos: Svely wev yap H Kal TpL@v 
puptiddov odcav tHy “lvoixny ovdé Teceiy petakd 
TocovTov ciactipatos, Gonv 8 avTos eipnce, 
mecew av THS 0 auUTs ayvoias elvat Kal Té 
undapod TAS “Ivdunns aroxpurrTecbar pdoKew Tas 
dpxrous pnde Tas oxKias aytiminrey, dre ye Kat 
TevTaktayeAtous mpoedOovT, am ‘“AreEavdpeias 
evOds cupBaivery dpyetas. tadta 6 elaovta,* 


1 eixdvra, Corais, Du Theil, for eirdyras. 





1 Strabo’s ‘‘ winter tropic” and “‘summer tropic” cor- 
respond roughly to the tropic of Capricorn and the tropic of 
Cancer. The former was placed at 24°, at Syene. 

* That is, to the south as well as to the north—which 
would. be true of all points in the torrid zone. 
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in such matters. For he says Deimachus thinks 
that India lies between the autumnal equinox and 
the winter tropic,) and contradicts the statement 
of Megasthenes that, in the southern parts of India, 
the Bears set and the shadows fall in the opposite 
directions,” asserting that neither phenomenon takes 
place anywhere in India; and so, says Eratosthenes, 
when Deimachus asserts this, he speaks ignorantly, 
since it is mere ignorance to think that the autumnal 
equinox differs from the vernal equinox in distance 
from the tropic, because both the circle® and the 
rising of the sun are the same at the equinoxes; 
and, since the distance between the terrestrial 
tropic and the equator, between which Demachus 
places India, has been shown in the measurement 
of the earth to be much less than twenty thousand 
stadia, the result would be, even according to 
Deimachus himself, precisely what Eratosthenes 
thinks, and not what Deimachus thinks ; for if India 
be twenty, or as much as thirty, thousand stadia 
in breadth it could not even fall within such a 
space.© But if India has the breadth which Era- 
tosthenes himself has given it, then it would fall 
therein ;~ and that it is also a mark of the same 
ignorance for Deimachus to assert that in no part 
of India do the Bears set or the shadows fall in 
the opposite directions, since, at any rate, if you 
proceed only five thousand stadia south from Alex- 
andria the phenomena begin at once to take place. 


3 The circle in which they each lie is that of the 
(celestial) equator. 

* Counting 700 stadia to the degree, Eratosthenes’ measure- 
ment of the earth being 252,000 stadia, the tropic at 24° 
would be 16,800 stadia from the equator. 

> Between the tropic and the equator. 
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evOvver radu ovK ev oO “Inrapxos, ™p@rTov avr t 
rob Kerpwepivod TpomiKod Tov Oepwvov deEduevos, 
elt’ OUK olouevos dety paprupt xphoOae TOY padn- 
[ATLKODV AVATTPONOYHTO avo pare, @oTEep TOV 
"EparocGévous T ponryoumevas THY éxeivou pap- 
Tuptav ey pivovros, GN’ od KoLVe Tive Eber Xp@- 
pévou TPs TOUS paraoroyosyras. eis yp TLS 
TOV Tp0s Tous _paTabos duTeheyovTas chery Xeov 
early, 6Tav avriy THY éxeivov anopacty, omroLa 
more éoTt, SelEwpev Huiy TUVNyopodaav. 

20. Novi pep ouv urrob éuevor Ta VOTLOTATE THs 
"Tvdcuqs avrat pet Tois Kata Meponpy, ¢ brrep eipn- 
Kact TOAKOL Kal TETLOTEVKATLY, érredelEapev Ta 
cupBaivovra aTOTA. erel dé 0 ‘Tama XO85 ovdey 
AVTELT OV TH vrobea et TAVTY vuvi, pera TavTa ev 
TO 5 deuTépe t DropynpLare ov ouyx opel, o Kem Teo Kab 
TOUTOV TOV ROYyoP. oyot TOLVUD, dyTarpovToy 
aNarOLS TOD” em tod avtod mrapardsrov Keb- 
pévearv, érredav TO petaky 4 péya Oudorn ua, pa) 
duvac bat yroddivar avTO TobTO, Ory etoly ert Tov 
avTov Tapaddhrov of TOTOL, dvev THY TOV KAL- 
BaTov cuyKpicews THs KaTa OatTEepov TOY ToTaV.? 
TO peéeyv ody Kare Mepony KL Pidova TE TOV 
cuyypaypavra TOV €65 Aiftoriay woody ioropelv, 
dT. wpdo wévre Kal _TeccapaKovra, jpepay THs 
Jepwiis T poms Kara Kopu iy yiverau 0 HALOS, 
eye bé al Tols Adyous TOD yvasovos pos TE 

1 art, Corais, Penzel, Patz, for aré; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Karcher, Tardieu, following ; "C. Miiller approving. 

2 rey, Casaubon inserts, before éri; Corais, Groskurd, 


Meineke, Forbiger, following; OC. Miller, L. Kayser, ap- 
proving. 


3 ray témav, Corais, for roy réaov, on the authority of x. 
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So Hipparchus is again not right in correcting Era- 
tosthenes on that statement, because, in the first 
place, he interprets Deimachus as saying “the 
summer tropic” instead of “the winter tropic,’ and 
because, in the second place, he thinks we should 
not use as a source of evidence on mathematics a 
man who is unversed in astronomy—just as if 
Eratosthenes were reckoning in the evidence of 
Deimmachus above that of other men and not 
merely following a common custom used in replying 
to men that talk foolishness. For one way of 
refuting men who contradict foolishly is to shew 
that the very declaration they make, whatever it 
may be, pleads our case. 

20. Up to this point, then, having taken as hy- 
pothesis that the most southerly regions of India rise 
opposite the regions about Meroé—which many have 
stated and believed—I have pointed out the ab- 
surdities that result from this hypothesis. But since 
Hipparchus up to this point offers no objection to 
this hypothesis, and yet later on, in his Second Book, 
will not concede it, I must consider his argument on 
this matter, too. Well, then, he says: If only the 
regions that lie on the same parallel rise opposite 
each other, then, whenever the intervening distance 
is great, we cannot know this very thing, namely, that 
the regions in question are on the same parallel, 
without the comparison of the “climata!” as observed 
at the other of the two places; now as for the 
*clima”’ at Meroé, Philo, who wrote an account of 
his voyage to Ethiopia, reports that the sun is in the 
zenith forty-five days before the summer solstice and 
tells also the relations of the gnomon to the shadows 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 
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TAS TPOTLKAS OKLAS Kal TAS LonEpLVas, aLTOV TE 
"Epatocbévn cupdavety eyytota TO Pirovr, To 8 
év tH “Iviuen Kripa pndéva toropel S avrov 
H Ivdunn Kripa pndéva toropety, pnd adr 
3 } b] ‘ ‘ \ e 4 2 la) > 
Eparoc0évn. ef 56 6% Kal at dpxtor éxed ap- 
Porepat, WS OlovTat, ATOKPUTTOVTAL, TLOTEVOVTES 
tots wept Néapyov, pn Suvarov eivar él tavrod 
TaparrHArou KelcOar THY Te Mepony Kal Ta axpa 
Ths “Ivéexfs. eb pév roivuy mept tov a&pxtTwv 
aphotépwrv, Tv aroKxpuTTovrat, svvaTropaiverat 
Tos elrrovaw ‘EparooOévyns, mas mept Tod év TH 
» 5 al ? > \ > / 20 3 ‘ 
Ivdcxn xrbatos ovbels arrodalveras, ovS avTos 
3 / & \ ¢ f \ a) 7 
Epatocbévns ; obTos yap 0 AOyoS Tepl TOD KAL- 
f > > S° 3 / ? 4 
fatos é€oTw. €b O Ov cuVvaTrodaiveTal, amndrAG- 
n 2 / ? / / 3 \ 
xOm THs aitias. ob cuvatropaivetas O€ ye, GAG 
to} Aniudyou pyoavtros pndawod THs “Ivdixhs 
\ U4 / 
pnt aroxpuTrecOar Tas Apxtouvs pyr aytitti- 
\ / a e le ¢€ ‘4 
MTEL TAS OKLAS, GTep UrretAndey 0 Meyacbévnes, 
fe) \ 
dmeplay avtov KaTaytyvooKkel, TO cUmTETeEYy- 
/ / 31) b) e ¢ / i 
pévov vopiSwy rrevoos, Ev @ o"“oXoyoUMEVMS Ka 
Kar avrov Tov “Iamapyov TO ye wn avTomimrew 
\ \ NO > ‘4 \ \ > ‘ 
TAS TKLAS rvEevOOS EpiTEeTAEKTAL KAL ya eb fy 
a fo / 
th Mepon avraiper, tis ye unvys votu@tepa eivas 
Ta axpa THs Ivdixjs cvyyopov patverar. 
21. Kal év rots é&fs 6€ repl Tov abrav éruyer- 
pav 4 TavTa Néyet Tols éEeNeyyYOciow Ud’ Huav, F 
/ a dé eed f \ ‘ 
Anumact mpooypHrar \revdéory, 7) émipépes TO py 
? nm ELA \ “ > \ nm > 
akoXovboby. ote yap TO aro BaBur@vos eis 
1 raita, Corais deletes, before cai; Meineke following. 
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both in the solstices and the equinoxes, and Eratos- 
thenes agrees very closely with Philo; whereas no- 
body reports the “ clima”’ in India, not even Eratos- 
thenes himself; however, if it is really true that in 
India the Bears set (both of them, as they think, 
relying on Nearchus and his followers), then it is 
impossible that Meroé and the capes of India lie on 
the same parallel. Now if Eratosthenes joins those 
who have already so stated in reporting that both 
Bears do set, how can it be that nobody reports about 
the “clima’”’ in India, not even Eratosthenes himself? 
For this statement concerns the “clima.” But if 
Eratosthenes does not join them in the report, let 
him be free from the accusation. No, he does not 
join them in the report; nay, because Dexmachus 
said that the Bears do not set and the shadows do 
not fall in the opposite direction anywhere in India 
(as Megasthenes assumed), Eratosthenes convicts him 
of inexperience, regarding as falsehood the combined 
statement, wherein hy the acknowledgement of 
Hipparchus himself the false statement that the 
shadows do not fall in the opposite direction is com- 
bined with that about the Bears. . For even if the 
southern capes of India do not rise opposite to Meroe, 
Hipparchus clearly concedes that they are at least 
farther south than Syene.} 

21. In what follows, also, Hipparchus, in attempting 
proofs on the same questions, either states again the 
same things that I have already disproved, or employs 
additional false assumptions, or appends conclusions 
that do not follow. In the first place, take the state- 


1 5,000 stadia directly north of Meroe. To one travelling 
north from the equator the Lesser Bear is first wholly visible 
at Meroe, according to Hipparchus (2. 5. 35). 
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Odrraxov eivat oradious Tetpaktoxedlovs bKTa- 
Kootouvs, évtedOev 5& mpos tHYy Apxtov éml Ta 
bP) / 4 ? e f A] a \ 
Appévia dpn Suoyedtous éxarov, aKxodovbe? Td 
3 \ “ >.  \ ~ 3 + A “ 
avo BaSuAdvos érl tod Ov avTis pyeonuBpiwot 
éml Ta apKeTLKa Bpn TWrelous elvar Th éEaKioyi- 
Aiov: oUTE TO ATO Darbdxov ert Ta bpy SicyerALov 
\ 4 a 3 / > 3 > / 
Kat exatov dnow Epatoocbevns, adr eivai Te 
NowTov AakaTapérpnTov, OO’ 4 EEHs ehodos ex pw 
Sidouévou Anppatos ovK dy errepaiveto. oT atre- 
divaro ovdapovd Eparocbévns thy Odrraxov tis 
ca val EN 
BaBvaAavos mpos apxtovs KxelcPar Treloow 7H 
TeTpAKLOXLALOLS Kal TEVTAKOTLOLS TTAOLOLS. 
22, “HEH: 6¢ cuvnyopav ers Tots apxatous Triva- 
Ew od Ta Aeyopeva bro tov ’EpatocGévous mpo- 
/ \ A / A > > ¢ lal 
hépera wept Ths tpitns opparytoos, adn éavTe 
KEXApLaMevOS TNATTEL THY aTrohactiw Tpos ava- 
TpoTHY EUpUH. O ev yap axorovOav TH Oéces TH 
mpoepynuevy ToD Te Tavpov xat THs ard YTndrOv 
Gararrns, Sedov TH ypapyn Tavty@T Hv olKou- 
‘ 
pévyy diya, Kal Kadéoas TO pev Bopecov pépos, TO 
i ca) 
dé vOTLOV, TeLpaTaL ToUTMY ExaTepoy Téuvew Taw 
> \ \ f n \ “ vad 
eis Ta SuvaTa pépn Karel O€ TabTa odparyisas. 
Kal 6 TOD voTiou pépous TPwTHY eiTr@Y odparyioa 
\ 3 / A \ \ > / b] 4 
thv Ivdstxnv, devtépay Sé thy “Aptavnv, éyovoas 
/ ios 
TL evrrepiypadov, icyucey auhotépwv dirododvat 


1 See footnote, page 306. 
* That is, which he charges to Eratosthenes. 
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ment of Eratosthenes that the distance from Babylon. 
to Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia, 
and thence northwards to the Armenian Mountains 
two thousand one hundred: it does not follow from 
this that the distance from Babylon measured on the 
meridian through it to the northern mountains is 
more than six thousand stadia. Secondly, Eratos- 
thenes does not say that the distance from Thapsacus 
to the mountains is two thousand one hundred stadia, 
but that there is a remainder of that distance which 
has not been measured; and hence the ensuing 
attack, made from an assumption not granted, could 
not result in a valid conclusion. And, thirdly, 
Eratosthenes has nowhere declared that Thapsacus 
lies north of Babylon more than four thousand five 
hundred stadia. 

22. Next, still pleading for the early maps, Hip- 
parchus does not produce the words of Eratosthenes 
in regard to the Third Section,! but for his own 
gratification invents his statement,? making it easy 
to overthrow. For Eratosthenes, pursuing his afore- 
mentioned thesis about the Taurus and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, beginning at the Pillars,? divides the 
inhabited world by means of this line into two 
divisions, and calls them respectively the Northern 
Division and the Southern Division, and then at- 
tempts to cut each of these divisions again into such 
sections as are possible ; and he calls these sections 
“ Sphragides.”’4 And so, after calling India Section 
First of the Southern Division, and Ariana Section 
Second, since they had contours easy to sketch, he 
was able to represent not only length and breadth of 


ae ae ae 
4 See paragraph 35 following and footnote. 
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7 a f \ a et ‘ é- 
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58 af 1 / \ Oe / oN 
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\ f 
rovTa mpos Tov Ilepotkov KONTov. éoméptov pev 
go mn n \ f fol 
ouv Kael TOUTO TO TAEUpoY, EGov Sé TO Tapa 
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t ‘ 
OaratTy, AXA pdvov Td pev Bopecov, To S€é vorsov. 
23. Odrw 8 orocyeped Tut TUT@ Tay devTépay 
> ‘ a \ / ¢ / 
amodidovs oppayisa, jToku TavTns OAMoTyEpéoTe- 
3 / \ f ral \ , 
pov amrodiowcs THY TpiTny oppayioa KaTd Thei- 
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‘4 4 / 3 ~ 4 \ \ 
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/ ~ A 4 3 ef ? \ 
devtépay odpayiia mrevpa ere’ Gri eis THV 


* 


1 #évas, Meineke, for jidvas. 


1 Strabo discusses this point again in 15. 1. 11. 
2 The Taurus. 3 Indus. 
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In §§ 23-29 Strabo shews that Hipparchus applies the figures 
of ratosthenes to rectangular dimensions (7’CKWM), placing 
Thapsacus at 7’, Caspian Gates at C, the point on the 
Carmanian frontiers at K, Babylon at B, and so on; and that 
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the dotted lines, including the Euphrates, represent what 
Eratosthenes meant in his rough estimates. Of course it is 
easy to show the impossibility of Hratosthenes’ figures in 
their mutual relations if they be applied as Hipparchus 
applied them. 
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both sections, but, after a fashion, shape also, as 
would a geometrician. In the first place, India, he 
says, is rhomboidal,! because, of its four sides, two 
are washed by seas (the southern and the eastern 
seas) which form shores without very deep gulfs; 
and because the remaining sides [are marked], one 
by the mountain ? and the other by the river,’ and 
because on these two sides, also, the rectilinear 
figure is fairly well preserved. Secondly, Ariana. 
Although he sees that it has at least three sides well- 
suited to the formation of the figure of a parallelogram, 
and although he cannot mark off the western side by 
mathematical points, on account of the fact that the 
tribes there alternate with one another,‘ yet he 
represents that side by a sort of line ® that begins at 
the Caspian Gates and ends at the capes of Carmania 
that are next to the Persian Gulf. Accordingly, he 
calls this side “western”? and the side along the 
Indus “ eastern,’ but he does not call them parallel ; 
neither does he call the other two sides parallel, 
namely, the one marked by the mountain, and the 
one marked by the sea, but he merely calls them 
“the northern” and “the southern ”’ sides. 

23. °And so, though he represents the Second 
Section merely by a rough outline, he represents 
the Third Section much more roughly than the 
Second—and for several reasons. First is the reason 
already mentioned, namely, because the side be- 
ginning at the Caspian Gates and running to 
Carmania (the side common to the Second and 
Third Sections) has not been determined distinctly ; 

* That is, they merge confusedly with one another across 
the imaginary line representing the common boundary 
between Section Second and Section Third. 


5 In mathematics, a dotted line. 
° See figure and note on page 296. 297 
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vorLov mheupav 6 Tlepoutos € éwrrlarres Koaros, é O7rep 
Kab avtds dyow, oor jvayKacras tHv é« BaBu- 
AOVOS ra Belv Ypapepuny, OS av evOcidy rive, bua 
Lovcwrv Kat Tlepcemoews peXpe TOY Gpwov Tis 
Kapyavias Kab Tis Ilepotdos, h Suvaros nv 
evpeiv peper pn pevny o8on, oTastov ovoay THY 
bday MiKP® TAELOVOV 7) evvaKLaxtMeov* hy vOTLOV 
wey KadEC Teupay, (Tapaddn Rov & ov Aéyet TH 
Bopety. Ofpdov & 6Tt ovd 6 Evgpdrns, 6 TO 
éomép.ov apopiter Teupov, obveyyvs EoTLV evdeta 
YPOpee s add ano TOV opéy emt THY peonu Bplay 
pueis, er emLa TPE Et mpos & Kal wdadty pds 
vOTOV EX pL THs els OddaTTav ex Boris. dndot 
dé TO pay evOumopov Tov ToT aLov, ppatov (70 
oxhwa Ths Mecororapias, 6 ToLovae oupTin 
TOVTES eis €v 6 Te Térypes Kab o Eudpars, | rn - 
eae Tapamthja tov, OS once. Kal pay TO a0 
Oarpraxou pexpe THS "Appevias | ovee Tay peweTpn- 
pevov exer TO eo TEpLov meupov TO ad optfopevov 
bm} TOU Hvdparov, anda ones TO TOs TH Ap- 
pevia pEpos Kab Tois apettKots GpEeck pL) exe 
elrreiy} mo ov éorl ba TO apétpyntrov eFax. bud 
én TAUTA TavTa TUTosaS pow aToOLoovaL THV 
Tpirqy pepioas Kab yap Kab Ta Svactnpara * dnow 
éx wOMN@Y ouvayayely® tov Tovs oradmovs 
mpayparevoapévov ov* tivas Kal aveTriypddous 
1 ¢imeiv, Meineke inserts, after ¢yev ; Corais, Kramer, had 
already suggested it. 

2 @, Siebenkees, Du Theil, delete, before onow; Groskurd, 
Ricinoke: Forbiger, following. 

3 guvayayeiv, Corais, for cuvdyew ; Meineke following. 

4 @v, Corais inserts, before tivds; Groskurd, Meineke, 


Forbiger, following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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secondly, because the Persian Gulf breaks into the 
southern side, as Eratosthenes himself says, and 
therefore he has been forced to take the line 
beginning at Babylon as though it were a straight 
line running through Susa and Persepolis to the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis, on which he was 
able to find a measured highway, which was slightly 
more than nine thousand stadia long, all told. This 
side Eratosthenes calls “ southern,” but he does not 
call it parallel to the northern side. Again, it is 
clear that the Euphrates, by which he marks off the 
western side, is nowhere near a straight line; but 
after flowing from the mountains towards the south, 
it then turns eastward, and then southward again to 
the point where it empties into the sea. And 
Eratosthenes makes clear the river’s lack of straight- 
ness when he indicates the shape of Mesopotamia, 
which results from the confluence of the Tigris and the 
Kuphrates—“ like a galley,” as he says. And besides, 
as regards the stretch from Thapsacus to Armenia— 
Kratesthenes does not even know, as a distance that 
has been wholly measured, the western side that is 
marked off by the Euphrates; nay, he says he does 
not know how great is the stretch next to Armenia 
and the northern mountains, from the fact that it 
is unmeasured. For all these reasons, therefore, he 
says he represents the Third Section only in rough 
outline ; indeed, he says that he collected even the 
distances from many writers who had worked out the 
itineraries—some of which he speaks of as actually 
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TPOS THY TOLAVTHY OOTY EPELAY YEWMETPLKDS GYTL- 
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éexhavéotepov av TO pedoTipov KaTapnvvotto. 

24. “O pév 69 obtws hyo tiv tpirny pepida 
tTuTwdas arodidocba: pupiwy otadioy ams Ka- 
omiov tuAdy érl tov Kidpdrnv, cata pépos &é 
StarpOv, WS avaryeypaypéevnv cdpe THY péTPHOLY, 
ota TiOnow, ~uTradw Thy apyny ard tod Ev- 
dparov momoduevos Kal THs KkaTra Odraxov 
diaBdcews avtod. péxype pév dy Tod Tirypzsdos, 
Srov “AréEavdpos b1é8n, otadiovs SioytALovs 
Kal TeTpaxoatous ypade évredbev & érrh tovs 
éEjs tomous Sia Tavyapidiov cal tod Atvxcov xal 
"ApBidwv xa “ExBardver, 7 Aapelos ex rév 
Tavyapjrwv épuye péypt Kacrliwy rudav, tods 
pupious éxmAnpol, TpLaKkocios povoy TAEOVaCas. 
76 poev 89 Bopecov mrevpdv ore KaTapeTpel, ob 
Tapadrnrov Tots pecs Oeis, 0086 TH Oia SrnrOv 
Kat AOnvav cat ‘Poddov ypauph 7 yap Qarraxos 
TorD TdY Gpav adéoryKe, cumtimter dé Kal Td 
dpos Kal ) a6 Oatrdxou odos éri Tas Kaotriovs 
minas. Kab T& ye MpoodpeTia pépn Tod Spov 
TadrT éotiv. 
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without titles. So, then, Hipparchus would seem to 
be acting unfairly when he contradicts with geo- 
metrical accuracy a mere rough outline of this 
nature, instead of being grateful, as we should be, 
to all those who have reported to us in any way at 
all the physiography of the regions. But when 
Hipparchus does not even take his geometrical hy- 
potheses from what Eratosthenes says, but fabricates 
on his own account, he betrays his spirit of jealousy 
still more obviously. 

24. Now Eratosthenes says that it is only thus, 
“in a rough-outline way,” that he has represented 
the Third Section, with its length of ten thousand 
stadia from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates. 
And then, in making subdivisions of this length, he 
sets down the measurements just as he found them 
already assigned by others, after beginning in the 
inverse order at the Euphrates and its passage at 
Thapsacus. Accordingly, for the distance from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point where Alexander 
crossed it, he lays off two thousand four hundred 
stadia; thence to the several places in succession, 
through Gaugamela, the Lycus, Arbela, and Ecbatana 
(the route by which Darius fled from Gaugamela to 
the Caspian Gates) he fills out the ten thousand stadia, 
and has a surplus of only three hundred stadia. 
This, then, is the way he measures the northern side, 
not having first put it parallel with the mountains, or 
with the line that runs through the Pillars, Athens, 
and Rhodes. For Thapsacus lies at a considerable 
distance from the mountains, and the mountain- 
range and the highway from Thapsacus meet at the 
Caspian Gates.—And these are the northern portions 
of the boundary of the Third Section. 
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1 ws, Cobet, for caf (for which Groskurd substitutes uéxpr; 
Meineke, Dubner-Miiller, Forbiger, following); Bernadakis 
approving. 
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95. After having thus represented the northern 
side, Eratosthenes says it is not possible to take the 
southern side as along the sea, because the Persian 
Gulf breaks into it; but, says he, from Babylon 
through Susa and Persepolis to the frontiers of 
Persis and Carmania, it is nine thousand two hundred 
stadia—and this he calls “southern side,’ but he 
does not call the southern side parallel to the 
northern. As to the difference in the lengths of 
the estimated northern and southern sides, he says it 
results from the fact that the Euphrates, after having 
flowed southwards to a certain point, makes a 
considerable bend towards the east. 

26. Of the two transverse sides Eratosthenes 
speaks of the western first; and what the nature of 
this side is, whether it is one line or two, is a matter 
open to consideration. For from the passage at 
Thapsacus, he says, along the Euphrates to Babylon, 
it is four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence 
to the outlet of the Euphrates and the city of 
Teredon, three thousand ; but as regards the distances 
from Thapsacus northward, the stadia have been 
measures up to the Armenian Gates and amount to 
about one thousand one hundred; whereas the 
stadia through Gordyene and Armenia are still 
unmeasured, and so for this reason he leaves them 
out of consideration. But of the side on the east, 
that part which runs through Persis lengthwise from 
the Red Sea, approximately toward Media and the 
north, is, he thinks, no less than eight thousand 
stadia (though, if reckoned from certain promontories, 
even above nine thousand stadia) ; and the remaining 
part, through Paraetacene ! and Media to the Caspian 


1 For the position of Paraetacene see 15. 3. 12. 
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peonuBplav, mwréeov dé tov Kidparny: yevopevov 
66 ToDTOY eyytov del Tod Tiypsdos Kata TO Lepe- 
¥ 5 
pautoos diatelyiopa Kal Kounv Karovpévnv >O-riy, 
diacyovTa Tavrys boov Staxociovs cradious, Kal 
eee 4 \ mn 2 , ? \ \ 
puevra Ota BaBvrdvos éxrimrev es Tov IlepavKov 
KOMTOv. yivetas dy, dnol, TO oxhpa Ths Meoo- 
worapias Kat BaBvrwvias tmnpecim mapa- 
f id \ \ ? / a> 
mryotov. 0 pev 67 Epatoabévns totavtr elpnce. 
27. ILept dé rhs rpitns opparyidos Kab arra pév 
TWA GUAPTHUATA Tole, TEpL OV éTiaKeroueda, a 
6€"Imaapyos mpopépe avTe, ob mavu. oKoTamev 
7 & f f \ “ 3 ? o 
O & réyet. BovrdpueEvos yap BPeBatody To é& apyns, 
Ort ov peraberéov Thy “Ivdsxny él ta voTimTepa, 
aomep “Eparocbévns akiot, cadés av SPevécOar 
TobTo pddtota dnow é€& wy avTos éxetvos 
mpodéperas’ THY yap Tpityy pepida KaTa THY 
Bopecov wAevpav eirovTa adopiverOar imd Tis 
? \ / a > \ > ¢ cal 
amo Kaorrioy muro éri tov Kudparny ypappns 
TTASLwY pupimy ovons, meTA TadTA émidépeyy ST1 
‘\ f \ \ 3 X ral 3 \ 
TO voTioy mAevpov TO ato BaBvaAdvos ets Tovs 
dpovs THs Kappavias pixp@ wredvev éot 7 
3 , ‘ \ ‘ / \ ? \ 
evvakiaxtrAti@y, TO é€ mpos SvoEL TAEUPOY aTrO 
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Gates, about three thousand stadia. The Tigris and 
the Euphrates, he says, flow from Armenia south- 
wards ; and then, as soon as they pass the mountains 
of Gordyene, they describe a great circle and 
enclose a considerable territory, Mesopotamia; and 
then they turn toward the winter rising of the sun! 
and the south, but more so the Euphrates; and the 
Euphrates, after becoming ever nearer to the Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of the Wall of Semiramis and 
a village called Opis (from which village the 
Euphrates was distant only about two hundred 
stadia), and, after flowing through Babylon, empties 
into the Persian Gulf. “So it comes to pass,” he 
says, “that the shape of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
is like that of a galley.” Such, then, are the state- 
ments which Eratosthenes has made. 

27. Now, as regards the Third Section, although 
there are certain other errors which Eratosthenes 
makes—and I shall discuss these—still he does not 
err at all in the matters for which Hipparchus 
reproaches him. Let us see what Hipparchus says. 
In his desire to establish his initial statement, 
namely, that we must not shift India farther to the 
south, aS Eratosthenes requires, he says it will be 
particularly obvious from Eratosthenes’ own utter- 
ances that we must not do so; for after first saying 
that the Third Section is marked off on its northern 
side by the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to 
the Euphrates, a distance of ten thousand stadia, 
Kratosthenes adds, later on, that the southern side, 
which runs from Babylon to the frontiers of Carmania, 
is slightly more than nine thousand stadia in length, 
and the side on the west from Thapsacus along the 


1 See footnote 2, page 105. 
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STRABO 


Oarprakou Tapa TOV Kodparny € éorly eis BaSvrdva 
TeTpaKLaxXthot OKTAKOGLOL oT abL0L, Kal éEfs eri 
TAS éxBohas TpLaxXtMoL, Ta, dé mpos apkrov ar6 
Oarpaxou, TO pev aropeperpytat pex pe Kerbov 
EXAT OD, TO owt ov © ovKére. érret Tolvup, dbyot, TO 
jev Bopevov eo! meu pov THS TpLTNS PEpLOOS ws 
pupion, 2) 5é rovT@ mapddrANXAos amd BaBvrAdvos 
evdeta MEX pl dvarodurcod TEvpov cuveroyiady 
[LK P@ TELOVOV i) evVAKLTXLMOD, Of ov Tt ” 
BaBuhov Ov TOAA@ TELOTLY H yYtrXLolg early 
avarohiKaré pa, THS Kare, Oarparoy § aBacews. 

28. ‘Epobpev e ort, eb yey él THS aVTAS ponte 
Bpwijs evOeias em’ axpiBes éhaBavovro at TE 
Kdomuot TUAAL Kab ot 6poe TOV Kappaviev Kal 
Tepo av, mpos ops Te HyOvTo aro THs hex Getons 
eee evdeias 7 Te em Oaypaxov Kal 9 ert 

BaBvuir eva, cuveBawer a av TOUTO. 7 yap 7 poo ék~ 
Bardopery Th Sta BaBvradvos peXpH THs bia 
Oavrdaxov evdeias peonuBpuwijs, | lon av Fv 7 pos 
aiaOnoty n ma pwc os ye TH amr Kaortov muov 
els Odrpaxov- More TH oTEPOX A éryiver” ay dva- 
TOMKOTEDA y) BaBvrov THS Oayraxou, Briimepexet 
» é€« Kaoriwv muddy eis Odwaxov Ths é« TOY 
Kapuavioy spev eis BaBurAdva. adr’ ovTe 


1 Of course Hipparchus’ argument is sound if his hypoth. 
eses be granted. Hipparchus assumes that Hratosthenes’ 
figures refer to latitudinal and longitudinal distances ; and 
by drawing a rectangle whose sides are formed by meridians 
through Thapsacus and the Caspian Gates, respectively, and 
by parallels of latitude through Thapsacus and the Caspian 
Gates, and through Babylon, he easily convicts Hratosthenes 
of inconsistency. That is, by a reductio ad absurdum, 
he forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon much farther west than 
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Euphrates to Babylon is four thousand eight hundred 
stadia, and, next, from Babylon to the outlet of the 
Euphrates is three thousand stadia, and as for the 
distances north of Thapsacus, one of them has been 
measured off as far as one thousand one hundred 
stadia, while the remainder is still unmeasured. 
Then, says Hipparchus, since the northern side of 
the Third Section is about ten thousand stadia, and 
since the line parallel thereto, straight from Babylon 
to the eastern side, was reckoned by Eratosthenes at 
slightly more than nine thousand stadia, it is clear 
that Babylon is not much more than a thousand 
stadia farther east than the passage at Thapsacus.} 
28. My reply will be: If, -with geometrical 
precision, we took the Caspian Gates and the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis as upon the same 
straight meridian, and if we drew the line to 
Thapsacus and the line to Babylon at right angles 
with the said straight meridian, then that con- 
clusion of Hipparchus would be valid. Indeed, the 
line through Babylon,? if further produced as far as the 
straight meridian through Thapsacus, would, to the 
eye, be equal—or at all events approximately equal— 
to the liifrom the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus ; and 
hence Babylon would come to be farther east than 
Thapsacus by as much as the line from the Caspian 
Gates to Thapsacus exceeds the line from the 
Carmanian frontiers to Babylon! But, in the first 


Eratosthenes meant it to be (cp. § 86 below on this point). 
Strabo proceeds to show the fallacy of Hipparchus’ reason- 
ing, and even to show that Hipparchus might have proved, 
on the same premises, still greater absurdity on the part of 
Eratosthenes. 

* That is, the line drawn perpendicular to the meridian 
that passes through the Carmanian frontier. 
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STRABO 


Thy dwopifoveav ypapynv éarrépov mreupov Tis 
"Aptavis érl peonuSpivod xeypévny elpneev “Epa- 
roodévyns, ovdeé tiv amo Kaocrioy muddy ért 
Odwbaxov mpos opbas TH Sia Tov Kaorioy mudOv 
peonpSpiwwh, GAXG padrov THY TH Oper ypado- 
peeny, Tpos Hv 7h él @drpaxov ywviav motel aro 
TOD avTOU onuetov KaTHyLévn, ad ov Kab H TOD 
of / ¥OH> © 3 _\ “ > / bJ \ 
dpous ypaupy ov’ 4 él BaBvrAdva nypévn ard 
THs Kappavias mapdddAnAros elpntar TH ert 
Odwbaxov hypévyn? ovd e mapdddrdgyrros Fv, ph 
mpos opBas dé 77 dia Kacriov muddy peonuBovh, 
ovdey ay éyivero TEéOY TPds TUANOYLC LOD. 

29. ‘O & tadta rNaBav é& Eroipov Kat detEas, 
as olerat, dtoTe % BaBvrdv cata “Epatocbén 
‘ / > / > \ faa / \ 
Oawaxou dvaronucnrépa éorl peep TrELOC LD 4) 
yvinlots oTadtos, madd aNNWS TWAGTTEL AAupa 
e al \ \ Coen > 4 / 3\ 
éavt@ mpos tHv e&fs amodekw, nat pnoww, édv 
3 la 3 \ / > \ / b “ 
évvon0} amo Oarrdxov éri peonpRpiav evbeta 
b] f \ 3 N a > \ / / 
ayouérn Kat ard BaBurdvos éml ravtnv Kdberos, 
Tpiyovov 6pboyavov Ececbas, cvvertnmps EK TE 
THis am7o Qawbdxov éri BaGBvrAdva tewotons 
mreupas Kab THs ard BaBvrAdvos Kabérov él 

\ \ f \ \ b] f 
Thy b4a Oaryrdeov peonpBpwihy ypapyny hywévns 
Kat auTas THs dca Oarrdxou peonuPpwhs. tovtov 
dé TOD Tpey@vou THY wey UTroTeivovaay TH OpOn THY 
am7é @awtdxov eis BaBvrdva tidnow, hv dyot 
TETPAKLITXIALOY OKTAKOGLwD eval THVO éx BaPu- 
AGvos eis THY dca OabdKov peonpSpiviyy ypaypny 
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place, Eratosthenes has not spoken of the line that 
bounds a western side of Ariana as lying on a meridian ; 
nor yet of the line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus as at right angles with the meridian line 
through the Caspian Gates, but rather of the line 
marked by the mountain-range, with which line the 
line to Thapsacus forms an acute angle, since the 
latter has been drawn down ! from the same point as 
that from which the mountain-line has been drawn. 
In the second place, Eratosthenes has not called the 
line drawn to Babylon from Carmania parallel to the 
line drawn to Thapsacus; and even if it were 
parallel, but not at right angles with the meridian 
line through the Caspian Gates, no advantage would 
accrue to the argument of Hipparchus. 

29. But after making these assumptions off-hand, 
and after showing, as he thinks, that Babylon, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, is farther east than Thapsa- 
cus by slightly more than a thousand stadia, Hip- 
parchus again idly fabricates an assumption for use 
in his subsequent argument; and, he says, if we 
conceive a straight line drawn from Thapsacus to- 
wards thy,:outh and a line perpendicular to it from 
Babylon, we will have a right-angled triangle, com- 
posed of the side that extends from Thapsacus to 
Babylon, of the perpendicular drawn from Babylon 
to the meridian line through Thapsacus, and of 
the meridian itself through Thapsacus. Of this 
triangle he makes the line from Thapsacus to 
Babylon the hypotenuse, which he says is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia; and the perpendi- 
cular from Babylon to the meridian line through 
Thapsacus, slightly more than a thousand stadia— 


1 That is, with a divergence toward the south. 
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/ n id DN / xg S eo 
KAGETOY LLKP@O TAELOVOY FH) YLNLWV, OTWV Hv 7 bTEp- 
ox?) TAS él Odavaxov mpos THY péxpt BaBvrovos. 
’ \ , \ \ \ A ee \ 
éx 6& trovT@Y Kal THY NovTnY TOV TEpl THY dpOnY 
ournroyileTat To\NATAdCLOV OdcaY THS NexOelons 
/ ‘4 be / \ b \ , 
KaGérov. wpootiOnat O& TavTy THY dT Barpaxou 
mpos apxtov éxBarropévnyv péxyps Tov ’Appueviov 
“ @ \ n 
opav, Hs TO pev Edn pewerpHalar “Kpatocbévns 
‘ 9 , rd / \ S 3 4 +™ 
Kab eival KtMLwY EKaTOY, TO QLETPNTOV Ed. 
n - 3 ) ~*~ / ¢ 7) , ef 
ovTos & éml TovAdyYLoTOY brroTiOeTaL YINioV, dare 
\ / 5 ? , ¢ \ / @ aA 
TO CUVVALPW OLOYLALWOY KaL ExaTOV yiyveotat 5 
mpocbels TH er evOeias mrevpa TOD TpIY@VOU 
pexpe THs Kabérov ths é« BaBvrAdvos todd 
yirddwov oyilera Sidotnua TO dro THY ’Ap- 
peviov dpav Kab tod oe “AOnvdv mapadrAjdov 
pexpe THS ék BaBvuroros Kabétov, iris érl rod 
$14 BaBvr@vos waparrgrov toputar. 76 8é ve 
aro tod 8 ’A@nvdyv wapadryrov émlt tov bid 
a a“ x 
BaBvrdvos Seixvucw ov petlov Ov oTadygy dio-x0- 
Niwy TeTpaKxociwy, vroTrebevTos TOD pwernpBpiwod 
mTavTos tosovTav aradiov, bowv “Epatoocbévns 
/ 3 be m > x S \ wv \ "A / 
dyciv. ef 6é TodTO, ovK dv hv Ta don Ta Appéna 
Kal Ta TOD Lavpou émi Tod bu’ AOnvav TrapaddryrOov, 
as “Epatrocbévys, aXXa modrais yedudot oradlov 
GpKTLK@TEpa KaT avTov éxeivoy. évradba dn pds 


1 From the Caspian Gates. 
2 From the Carmanian frontier. 
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the amount by which the line to Thapsacus! ex- 
ceeded the line up to Babylon?; and then from 
these sums he figures the other of the two lines 
which form the right angle to be many times longer 
than the said perpendicular. And he adds to that 
line the line produced northwards from Thapsacus 
up to the Armenian mountains, one part of which 
Eratosthenes said had been measured and was one 
thousand one hundred stadia, but the other part 
he leaves out of consideration as unmeasured. Hip- 
parchus assumes for the latter part a thousand stadia 
at the least, so that the sum of the two parts 
amounts to two thousand one hundred stadia; and 
adding this sum to his straight-line side® of the 
triangle, which is drawn to meet its perpendicular 
from Babylon, Hipparchus computes a distance of 
several thousand stadia, namely, that from the 
Armenian Mountains, or the parallel that runs 
through Athens, to the perpendicular from Babylon 
—which perpendicular he lays on the parallél 
that runs through Babylon. At any rate, he points 
out that the distance from the parallel through 
Atheng,to that through Babylon is not more than 
two thousand four hundred stadia, if it be assumed 
that the whole meridian is the number of stadia 
in length that Eratosthenes says; and if this is so, 
then the mountains of Armenia and those of the 
Taurus could not lie on the parallel that runs 
through Athens, as Eratosthenes says they do, 
but many thousand stadia farther north, according 
to Eratosthenes’ own statements. At this point, 


5 In §26 Strabo indicates clearly that Eratosthenes did 
not say the western side was one straight line. But 
Hipparchus took this for granted. 
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TO Tos diver Kevac LeVvOLS Ayepace mpooxpha bas 
mpos THY TOD dpGayeviou Tpuy@vou Tasty, Kal 
TOUTO Aap Baver TO pe Oudopevon, TO THY vmorel- 
yovo ap 7H op0h yovia Thy a6 Oayaxov Yypappenv 
evdetav eivau pexX pl BaBuréves é év aTasiots TeTpa- 
Keo urtors dnTraKoatots. Tapa TE yep Tov Evdpd- 
THY dno elrae THD o}oy TAUTHY 0 ‘EparocGévys, 
Kal THY Mecororapiay avy Th BaBudwvia LEYANO 
KOKErY Treptéxer Gas Meyov umTo TE TOD Ebgpdrou 
Kat Tod Tiyptdos, TO WAéov } Tis TEpLoN AS: ume TOU 
Eudparou cuppaive hyoiv: aol 4 dno Oa- 
axou eis BaBvridva evbeta our’ ay mapa Tov 
Evdparny ein, ovT ay ToTOUT@Y oTadiov oud 
eyyus. QUaTeT PAT Tat ov 6 ovarroyio wos’ Kal env 
elpyTrat ye, OTe ovy olov re dvety Sedopever 
pap wav ao TOV Kaortov TURGY Kat ayed Ga 
THY pep emi Odrypaxor, THY & ént Ta TOD “Appevioy 
épn Ta KATANMING TH Bayany, amréxovTa THS 
Oarbraxou TOUNEX LT TOV Kat avtov tov “lrmapyov 
Sur xudious Kal exaTOV aradious, dpuborepas Twapan- 
Apdous elvar Kat GNMPAALS kat TH dL BaBvrdvos, 
Hw votiov wAeupav Epatoobévns éxdreo exPrixelvos 
yey obv ovK exoV KAT AMeLeT pn LevND elTrely THY 
Tapa Ta én odor, Typ aro arpasov emt 
Kaomious TUAAS TAUT AY ele, Kab poo ene TO 
ws TUT @OOS eLTrely" adrhoos TE TO Bovrouéve TO 
pijcos elrety TAS pera THY "Apiary expe Kiv- 
dparov X@pas ov TOD dcédepe TavTaD a exelyny 
KaTapetpely. 0 8 @S mapadArjOUs UraKxovr 


' $2, Madvig deletes, after rAéov. 
2%, before ard, Jones deletes. 
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then, in addition to making further use of his 
now demolished assumptions for the construction of 
his right-angled triangle, he also assumes this point 
that is not granted, namely, that the hypotenuse— 
the straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon—is 
within four thousand eight hundred stadia. For 
Eratosthenes not only says that this route is along 
the Euphrates, but when he tells us that Meso- 
potamia, including Babylonia, is circumscribed by 
a great circle, by the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
he asserts that the greater part of the cireumference 
is described by the Euphrates: consequently, the 
straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon could 
neither follow the course of the Euphrates, nor be, 
even approximately, so many stadia in length. So 
his argument is overthrown. And besides, I have 
already stated that, if we grant that two lines are 
drawn from the Caspian Gates, one to Thapsacus, 
the other to that part of the Armenian Mountains 
that corresponds in position to Thapsacus (which, 
according to Hipparchus himself, is distant from 
Thapsacus at the least two thousand one hundred 
stadia), it is impossible for both these lines to be 
paralleléither to each other or to the line through 
Babylon, which Eratosthenes called “ southern side.” 
Now because Eratosthenes could not speak of 
the route along the mountain-range as measured, 
he spoke of only the route from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates as measured, and he added the 
words “roughly speaking”; moreover, since he 
only wished to tell the length of the country 
between Ariana and the Euphrates, it did not make 
much difference whether he measured one route or 
the other. But Hipparchus, when he tacitly assumes 
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NéeyerOas Teréws ay Odfete KaTaywoanKety TALdixhy 
dpabiav tavOp@rov. tadta pév odv éav Set ws 
TALOLKG. 

30.°A & dv tis aitidoasto Tov “Epatocbévous 
To.adta éoti. Kabdmwep yap % Kata pédos Top 
THS Gdkws KaTa pépos Stadéper (SrdTe 7) ev Kar 
Ta wépn NawPdver wepiypadny eyovta uctKyy, 
apipoce TWt Kal TYT@ onper@der, KAP’ d Kal 
TOUTO ELpNnTat, 


TOV O€ Ota perEioT TAapOD, 
(Od. 9. 291, Zl, 24, 409) 


4» 8 ovdev eyes Totodrov), xp@pmeOa S oiKEies 
éxatépa, Tov Kalpov Kal Thy xXpEeiav oKoTOdYTES, 
oUTws éml TOV yewypadixav Sel pev Topas 
movetcbar TOY pepov, Ta Kal Exacta érLoyTas, 
pipetcOas Sé Tas KaTa pédos TOMAS paArOV 7 
Tas ws éTUYXE. TO YAP onuELddEes Kal TO EedTrEpE- 
opiotov éxeiOev AaBeiv EoTw, ov yYpEelay Eyer oO 
yewypddos. evrrepsoptotov Oé, OTay 1) “OTAapors 
i) Opecev 7 Cardrtn Suvatoyv 4, Kal Over dé F 
€Ovecs kat peyéOes twoc@ Kat oyrjpare, Sov TovTo 
duvaTov. Tavtayod O€ avtTl ToD yewmpeTpLKas TO 
amas Kal oAoTVEpas ikavov. péyeBos pev odv 
ixavoy éoriv, av TO péytoTrov eélarns piKos Kal 
TAATOS, OS THS olxovpevns érta pupidd@v et 
TUYOL pAKoS, TWAdTOS 8 éXaTTOV 7 Hustov piKPe@ 
TOU pyKous oxhua O7, dy TOV yewmpeTpLKoY TYE 
oXNnudTov cixkdons, OS THY LKediav Tpiydve@, F 
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that the lines are spoken of by Eratosthenes as 
parallel, would seem to charge the man with utterly 
childish ignorance. Therefore, I must dismiss these 
arguments of his as childish. 

30. But the charges which one might bring against 
Eratosthenes are such as follow. Just as, in surgery, 
amputation at the joints differs from unnatural piece- 
meal amputation (because the former takes off only 
the parts that have a natural configuration, following 
some articulation of joints or a significant outline— 
the meaning in which Homer says, “and having cut 
him up limb by limb’—whereas the latter follows 
no such course), and just as it is proper for us to use 
each kind of operation if we have regard to the proper 
time and the proper use of each, just so, in the case of 
geography, we must indeed make sections of the 
parts when we go over them in detail, but we must 
imitate the limb-by-limb amputations rather than the 
haphazard amputations. For only thus it is possible 
to take off the member that is significant and well- 
defined, the only kind of member that the geographer 
has any use for. Now a country is well-defined when 
it is pessible to define it by rivers or mountains or 
sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such 
and such proportions, and by shape where this is 
possible. But in every case, in lieu of a geometrical 
definition, a simple and roughly outlined definition 
is sufficient. So, as regards a country’s size, it is 
sufficient if you state its greatest length and breadth 
(of the inhabited world, for example, a length of 
perhaps seventy thousand stadia, a breadth slightly 
less than half the length); and as regards shape, if 
you liken a country to one of the geometrical figures 
(Sicily, for example, to a triangle), or to one of the 
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TOV GNA@v syvepipov Tet TX NMETOY, otov THY 
‘TBnpiav Bopon, Thy Tle orovencop what &vou 
HUAN dow & dp peitov 2 TO _TEmvOLEvoD, 
Toa ode Kab Odoayepertépas mpéTroe av totetc Aas 
a Tope. 

‘H pay oy oixoupenn diva Sujpnras TO Te 
Taipy Kat TH érrl LrHhas Jararry KOS, Kab 
Tov votiov pEpoUs, 7) pev "Tb.07 TEpL@pLa Tat 
monNols: Kal yap Gpet Kab TOTaee Kab Gararrn 
kat évi dvouatt, ds dv! évds eOvous: hore kab 
TeTpamrhevpos opFars Neyer as Kab popBoerdys. 
Hy 5 “A pean HT TOV fev TO EvTrEepirypadov exer dra 
TO THY eo mrepiav wheupav ouryKexvo Gat, SL@plcoe Tas 
8 Speos Tals TE Tpeol Trevpais, @s av evdeiass, 
Kal TO OVO MATE, @s av évos éOvous. n O€ TpLTH 
odparyis TEAEWS dmepiypados EOTLY, obra? ye 
apopiabeica: 4 TE yap KOW? TrEUPA AUTH TE xa 
TH “A ptavy CUYKEXUTAL, @S TpoelpnTat, Kab 4) 
VOTLOS mreupa apyoTara ele rae oure yap Te pt- 
ypader Thy opparyiva, ba péons Te anrAs Basi. 
coved, KAL TOANG [LEpyH amroheTroue a 1 pos vOTOY, 
oUTE PAKOS broypager TO peyearov" ‘FG yap 
™ poo dpKTtov meupov pecCov: oul? O Eudparns 
éomréptov core TAEUPOV, ovd « ém evdetas péor, 
TOV dxpov avtod pn etl TOD avtov peonpePpivod 
KeLpevar”. TL yap padrov Eo TEpLov  voTwov; 
yopis oé TOUTOD, OAL NS ovens THS emt dddarray 
outrijs THY Kidixcov Kad TY Supeanyy, TO Tey 
péexpe Sedpo mpodyew Seiv thy odpayida ov me- 


1 dy, Paetz, Groskurd, for g6vos. 
* ofrw, Spengel, for ofzw; Meineke following; C. Miiller 
approving. 
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other well-known figures (for instance, Iberia to an 
oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a leaf of a plane-tree). 
And the greater the territory you cut into sections, 
the more rough may be the sections you make. 

31. Now the inhabited world has been happily 
divided by Eratosthenes into two parts by means of 
the Taurus Range and the sea that stretches to the 
Pillars. And inthe Southern Division: India, indeed, 
has been well-defined in many ways, by a mountain, 
a river, a sea, and by a single term, as of a single 
ethnical group--so that Eratosthenes rightly calls 
it four-sided and rhomboidal. Ariana, however, has 
a contour that is less easy to trace because its western 
side is confused,! but still it is defined by the three 
sides, which are approximately straight lines, and also 
by the term Ariana, as of a single ethnical group. 
But the Third Section is wholly untraceable, at all 
events as defined by Eratosthenes. For, in the first 
place, the side common to it and Ariana is con- 
fused, as I have previously stated. And the southern 
side has been taken very inaccurately ; for neither 
does it trace a boundary of this section, since it runs 
through its very centre and leaves out many districts 
in the*3outh, nor does it represent the section’s 
greatest length (for the northern side is longer), nor 
does the Euphrates form its western side (it would 
not do so even if its course lay in a straight line), 
since its extremities do not lie on the same meridian. 
In fact, how can this side be called western rather 
than southern? And, quite apart from these 
objections, since the distance that remains between 
this line and the Cilician and Syrian Sea is slight, 
there is no convincing reason why the section should 


1 See § 22, above. 
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not be extended thereto, both because Semiramis 
and Ninus are called Syrians (Babylon was founded 
and made the royal residence by Semiramis, and 
Nineveh by Ninus, this showing that Nineveh was 
the capital of Syria) and because up to the present 
moment even the language of the people on both 
sides of the Euphrates is the same. However, to 
rend asunder so famous a nation by such a line of 
cleavage in this region, and to join the parts thus 
dissevered to the parts that belong to other tribes, 
would be wholly improper. Neither, indeed, could 
Eratosthenes allege that he was forced to do this by 
considerations of size ; for the addition of the territory 
that extends up to the sea! would still not make the 
size of the section equal to that of India, nor, for 
that matter, to that of Ariana, not even if it were 
increased by the territory that extends up to the 
confines of Arabia Felix and Egypt. Therefore it 
would have been much better to extend the Third 
Section to these limits, and thus, by adding so small 
a territory that extends to the Syrian Sea, to define 
the southern side of the Third Section as running, 
not as Eratosthenes defined it, nor yet as in a 
straigh® line, but as following the coast-line that is 
on your right hand as you sail from Carmania into 
and along the Persian Gulf up to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and then as following the frontiers of 
Mesene and Babylonia, which form the beginning of 
the Isthmus that separates Arabia Felix from the rest 
of the continent ; then, next, as crossing this Isthmus 
itself, and as reaching to the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf and to Pelusium and even beyond to the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile. So much for the 


1 The Mediterranean. 
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southern side; the remaining, or western, side 
would be the coast-line from the Canobie mouth of 
the Nile up to Cilicia. 

32. The Fourth Section would be the one com- 
posed of Arabia Felix, the Arabian Gulf, all Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. Of this section, the length will be 
the space bounded by two meridian lines, of which 
lines the one is drawn through the most western 
point on the section and the other through the most 
eastern point. Its breadth will be the space between 
two parallels of latitude, of which the one is drawn 
through the most northern point, and the other 
through the most southern point; for in the case of 
irregular figures whose length and breadth it is 
impossible to determine by sides, we must in this 
way determine their size. And, in general, we must 
assume that “length” and “breadth”? are not 
employed in the same sense of a whole as of a part. 
On the contrary, in case of a whole the greater 
distance is called “length,’ and the lesser, 
“breadth ” ; but, in case of a part, we call “length ” 
any section of a part that is parallel to the length of 
the whole—no matter which of the two dimensions 
is the g¥eater, and no matter if the distance taken in 
the breadth be greater than the distance taken in the 
length. Therefore, since the inhabited world 
stretches lengthwise from east to west and breadth- 
wise from north to south, and since its length 
is drawn on a line parallel to the equator and its 
breadth on a meridian line, we must also, in case of 
the parts, take as “lengths” all the sections that are 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world, and as 
“ breadths”’ all the sections that are parallel to its 
breadth. For by this method we can better indicate, 
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firstly, the size of the inhabited world as a whole, and, 
secondly, the position and the shape of its parts; 
because, by such comparison, it will be clear in what 
respects the parts are deficient and in what respects 
they are excessive in size. 

33. Now Eratosthenes takes the length of the 
inhabited world on the line that runs through the 
Pillars, the Caspian Gates, and the Caucasus, as 
though on a straight line; and the length of his 
Third Section on the line that runs through the 
Caspian Gates and Thapsacus; and the length of his 
Fourth Section on the line that runs through 
Thapsacus and Heroonpolis to the region between 
the mouths of the Nile—a line which must needs 
come to an end in the regions near Canobus and 
Alexandria ; for the last mouth of the Nile, called the 
Canobie or Heracleotic mouth, is situated at that 
point. Now whether he places these two lengths on 
a straight line with each other, or as though they 
formed an angle at Thapsacus, it is at any rate clear 
from his own words that he does not make either line 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world. For 
he draws the length of the inhabited world through 
the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea 
straight to the Pillars on a line that passes through 
the Caucasus, Rhodes, and Athens; and he says that 
the distance from Rhodes to Alexandria on the 
meridian that passes through those places is not 
much less than four thousand stadia; so that also the 
parallels of latitude of Rhodes and Alexandria would 
be just this distance apart. But the parallel of 
latitude of Heroonpolis is approximately the same as 
that of Alexandria, or, at any rate, more to the south 
than the latter; and hence the line that intersects 
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both the parallel of latitude of Herodnpolis and that 
of Rhodes and the Caspian Gates, whether it be a 
straight line or a broken line, cannot be parallel to 
either. Accordingly, the lengths are not well taken 
by Eratosthenes. And, for that matter, the sections 
that stretch through the north are not well taken by 
him.} 

34. But let us first return to Hipparchus and see 
what he says next. Again fabricating assumptions 
on his own account he proceeds with geometrical pre- 
cision to demolish what are merely the rough estimates 
of Eratosthenes. He says that Eratosthenes calls the 
distance from Babylon to the Caspian Gates six 
thousand seven hundred stadia, and to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis more than nine thousand 
stadia on a line drawn straight to the equinoctial 
east, and that this line comes to be perpendicular to 
the side that is common to the Second and the Third 
Sections, and that, therefore, according to Eratos- 
thenes, a right-angled triangle is formed whose right 
angle lies on the frontiers of Carmania and whose 
hypotenuse is shorter than one of the sides that 
enclose the right angle?; accordingly, adds Hippar- 
chus, Kratosthenes has to make Persis a part of his 
Second Section! Now I have already stated in 
reply to this that Eratosthenes neither takes the 
distance from Babylon to Carmania on a parallel, nor 
has he spoken of the straight line that separates the 
two sections as a meridian line; and so in this 
argument Hipparchus has made no point against 
Eratosthenes. Neither is his subsequent conclusion 


’ That is, the sections that stretch north of the Taurus 
Range. 
* See the figure and the note on page 328. 
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Taking advantage of the rather loose estimates of Evatos- 
thenes, and aided by false assumptions, Hipparchus again 
follows the process of reductio ad absurdum by applying the 
figures of Hratosthenes to latitudinal and longitudinal dis- 
tances. Thus, Hipparchus forces Eratosthenes’ Caspian 
Gates to be 4,400 stadia to the west of its real position ; and 
hence Persis would fall into the Second Section. However, 
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Eratosthenes’ line from Babylon to Carmania, Strabo means, 
would not be the line 4D, but a line drawn from A and 
diverging considerably to the south from AD. Of course, if 
Hipparchus’ assumptions be granted, the Indus would have 
to be parallel to #D, and it would make an angle with the 
paralicl £F of slightly more than 45°, though the Indus 
should really run about due south. 
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correct. For, because Eratosthenes had given the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as the 
said six thousand seven hundred stadia, and the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Susa as four 
thousand nine hundred stadia, and the distance from 
Babylon to Susa as three thousand four hundred 
stadia, Hipparchus, again starting from the same 
hypotheses, says that an obtuse-angled triangle is 
formed, with its vertices at the Caspian Gates, Susa 
and Babylon, having its obtuse angle at Susa, and 
having as the lengths of its sides the distances set 
forth by Eratosthenes. Then he draws his conclusion, 
namely, that it will follow according to these 
hypotheses that the meridian line that runs through 
the Caspian Gates will intersect the parallel that 
runs through Babylon and Susa at a point further 
west than the intersection of the same parallel with 
the straight line that runs from the Caspian Gates to 
the frontiers of Carmania and Persis by more than 
four thousand four hundred stadia; and so the line 
that runs through the Caspian Gates to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis will form almost a half of 
a right angle with the meridian line that runs 
througlP the Caspian Gates and will lean in a 
direction midway between the south and the 
equinoctial east ; and that the Indus River will be 
parallel to this line, and that consequently this river, 
also, dues not flow south from the mountains as 
Eratosthenes says it does, but between the south and 
the equinoctial east, precisely as it is laid down on 
the early maps. Who, pray, will concede that the 
triangle now formed by Hipparchus is obtuse-angled 
without also conceding that the triangle that 
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1 Tf the line ZB (p. 328) be produced to Eratosthenes’ Susa 
(on his line drawn from 4 to Carmania), we shall then have 
a right-angled triangle A#B’ that comprehends the obtuse- 
angled triangle 4 HB. 
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comprehends it is right-angled?>+ And who will 
concede that one of the sides which enclose the 
obtuse angle (the line from Babylon to Susa) lies on 
a parallel of latitude, without also conceding that the 
whole line on to Carmania does? And who will 
concede that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the frontiers of Carmania is parallel to the Indus? 
Yet without these concessions the argument of 
Hipparchus would be void. And it is without these 
concessions that Eratosthenes has made his statement 
that the shape of India is rhomboidal ; and just as its 
eastern side has been stretched considerably east- 
wards (particularly at its extreme cape, which, as 
compared with the rest of the sea-board, is also 
thrown farther southwards, so, too, the side along the 
Indus has been stretched considerably eastwards. 

35. In all these arguments Hipparchus speaks as a 
geometrician, though his test of Eratosthenes is not 
convincing. And though he prescribed the prin- 
ciples of geometry for himself, he absolves himself 
from them by saying that if the test showed errors 
amounting to only small distances, he could overlook 
them ; but since Eratosthenes’ errors clearly amount 
to thousands of stadia, they cannot be overlooked ? ; 
and yet, continues Hipparchus, Eratosthenes himself 
declares that differences of latitude are observable 
even within an extent of four hundred stadia; for 
example, between the parallels of Athens and 
Rhodes. Now the practice of observing differences 
of latitude is not confined to a single method, but 
one method is used where the difference is greater, 
another where it is lesser ; where it is greater, if we 
rely on the evidence of the eye itself, or of the crops, 


* Compare § 40, following. 
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1 evar, Casaubon inserts, after d%vacr? &y; Siebenkees, 


Corais, Meineke, Forbiger, following ; J. Kayser approving. 

1 Tt was a common device of Eratosthenes and other ancient 
geographers to visualize countries and sections by comparing 
them to well-known objects—for example, Spain to an ox- 
hide, the Peloponnesus to a plane-leaf, Sardinia to a human 
foot-print. In this case the Greek words ‘‘plinthia” (‘‘ tiles’) 
and ‘‘ sphragides ” (‘‘seals,” ‘‘ gems”) are used in a general 
sense as convenient terms for sections which presented, re- 
spectively, tile-shaped and seal-shaped appearances. (In 
2. 1. 22, however, Strabo attributes only the latter word to 
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or of the temperature of the atmosphere, in our 
judgment of the “climata” ; but where it is lesser, 
we observe the difference by the aid of sun-dials 
and dioptrical instruments. Accordingly, the taking 
of the parallel of Athens and that of Rhodes and 
Caria with the sun-dial showed perceptibly (as is 
natural when the distance is so many stadia) the 
difference in latitude. But when the geographer, 
in dealing with a breadth of three thousand stadia 
and with a length of forty thousand stadia of moun- 
tain plus thirty thousand stadia of sea, takes his 
line from west to equinoctial east, and names the 
two divisions thus made the Southern Division and 
the Northern Division, and calls their parts 
* plinthia’’ or “sphragides,” 1 we should bear in 
mind what he means by these terms, and also by the 
terms “sides that are northern” and “that are 
southern,” and again, “ sides that are western” and 
“that are eastern.”” And if he fails to notice that 
which amounts to a very great error, let him be 
called to account therefor (for that is just) ; but as 
regards that which amounts only to a slight error, 
even if he has failed to notice it, he is not to be con- 
demned” Here, however, no case is made out 
against Eratosthenes on either ground. For no 
geometrical proof would be possible where the cases 
involve so great a breadth of latitude; nor does 


Eratosthenes ; and, furthermore, this is the word he himself 
often employs in the same sense.) Eratosthenes meant to 
convey by “‘sphragides” the notion of irregular quadrilaterals 
(as shows 15. 1. 11); but in his more specific description of a 
given section—India, for example—he refers to it as ‘‘ rhom- 
boidal, "and, in the case of the Second Section, he refers to 

three of its sides” as ‘‘titting into a parallelogram ” (see 
2.1, 22), "i 
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1 rg, Casaubon inserts, after kai; Siebenkees, Corais, 
Meineke, following ; C. Miiller approving. 





1 “Lemma,” the Greek word here used, is, according to 
Proclus, a proposition previously proved, or hereafter to be 
proved ; it is, therefore, for any proposition in hand, an 
assumption which requires confirmation. 
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Hipparchus, even where he attempts geometrical 
proof, use admitted assumptions,! but rather fabri- 
cations which he has made for his own use. 
36. Hipparchus discusses Eratosthenes’ Fourth 
Section better; though here, too, he displays his 
propensity for fault-finding and his persistent ad- 
herence to the same, or nearly the same, assumptions. 
He is correct in censuring Eratosthenes for this, 
namely, for calling the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt the length of this section—which is as if one 
should call the diagonal of a parallelogram its length. 
For Thapsacus and the coast-line of Egypt do not 
lie on the same parallel of latitude, but on parallels 
that are far apart from each other; and between 
these two parallels the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt is drawn somewhat diagonally and obliquely. 
But when he expresses surprise that Eratosthenes 
had the boldness to estimate the distance from 
Pelusium to Thapsacus at six thousand stadia, 
whereas the distance is more than eight thousand, 
he is incorrect. For having taken it as demonstrated 
that the parallel that runs through Pelusium is more 
than two thousand five hundred stadia farther south 
than the parallel that runs through Babylon,? and 
then saying—on the authority of Eratosthenes, as he 
thinks—that the parallel through Thapsacus is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia farther north than 
the parallel through Babylon, he says that the 
distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus amounts 


* Both Eratosthenes and Strabo gave Pelusium a higher 
latitude than Babylon. 
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° , . om * 
1 maperideuer, Corais, for maparideuev ; Meineke, ‘Vardieu, 
following. 
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1 On the assumptions of Hipparchus, Eratosthenes’ Thap- 
sacus is made to lie at a latitude 7,300 stadia north of 
Pelusium (see figure, p. 337); and hence, computing the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle for the distance 
between the two places, we get approximately 8,500 
stadia. Hipparchus’ argument is, as usual, a reductio ad 
absurdum, and his fallacy again lies, Strabo means, in his 
applying Eratosthenes’ estimates to parallels of latitude and 
to meridians. 
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to more than eight thousand stadia.t I ask, then, 
how is ig shown on the authority of Eratosthenes 
that the distance of the parallel through Babylon 
from the parallel through Thapsacus is as great as 
that? Eratosthenes has stated, indeed, that the 
distance from Thapsacus to Babylon is four thousand 
eight hundred stadia ; but he has not further stated 
that this distance is measured from the parallel 
through the one place to the parallel through the 
other; neither indeed has he stated that Thapsacus 
and Babylon are on the same meridian. On the 
contrary, Hipparchus himself pointed out that, 
according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is more than 
two thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus.? 
And I have just cited the statements of Eratosthenes 
wherein he says that the Tigris and the Euphrates 


Thgbsacus 


” [3 





0 
Peélusium 


Hipp. | 4800 Fibp. 





£ ¢ 3 
[Peltusium] Babylor 
“ Compare §§ 27-29 (above), where Hipparchus, by his 
usual form of argument, forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon to be 
1,000 stadia farther west. 
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1 In the figure on p. 337 draw a parallel of latitude through 
B (Thapsacus) and a meridian through A (Pelusium), and let 
them intersect at a point C’. Then AC’ (= BC=4,800 stadia) 
becomes greater than AB (6,000 stadia)—that 1s, Eratos- 
theues’ estimates lead to this result, says Hipparchus. 

2 The Greek verb here used corresponds to the noun 
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encircle Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and that the 
Euphrates does the greater part of the encircling, 
in that, after flowing from the north towards the 
south, it turns towards the east, and finally empties 
southwards. Now its southward course from the 
north lies approximately on some meridian, but its 
bend to the east and to Babylon is not only a 
deviation from the meridian but it is also not on a 
straight line, owing to the said encircling. It is 
true that Eratosthenes has stated the route to 
Babylon from Thapsacus to be four thousand eight 
hundred stadia long, though he added, as on 
purpose, “following the course of the Euphrates,” 
in order that no one might interpret it as a straight 
line or as a measure of the distance between two 
parallels. If this assumption of Hipparchus be not 
granted, futile also is his subsequent proposition 
which has only the appearance of being proven, 
namely, that if a right-angled triangle be constructed 
with vertices at Pelusium, Thapsacus, and the point 
of intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus with 
the meridian of Pelusium, then one of the sides of 
the right angle, namely, that on the meridian, is 
greater than the hypotenuse, that is, the line from 
Thapsacus to Pelusium.! Futile also is the pro- 
position that he links with this proposition, because 
it is fabricated? from something that is not conceded. 
For surely Eratosthenes has not granted the 
assumption that the distance from Babylon to the 
meridian that runs through the Caspian Gates is a 
matter of four thousand eight hundred stadia. I 


which, in the formal divisions of a proposition, constitutes 
that division which, says Proclus, ‘‘ adds what is wanting to 
the data for the purpose of finding out what is sought.” 
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1 Strabo refers to the false conclusion in § 34. 

2 Strabo had in the main accepted Eratosthenes’ map 
together with his treatise thereon, inadequate though they 
were. He objected to Hipparchus’ criticism based upon 
false assumptions and geometrical tests applied to specific 
cases. He argues in this paragraph that the map requires a 
‘*metron,” or standard of measure, by means of which, as 
a sort of sliding scale, we may make proportional concessions 
or allowances in the matter of linear directions and geometri- 
cal magnitudes. Practically applied, this ‘‘ metron ” would 
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have proved that Hipparchus has fabricated this 
assumption from data that are not conceded by 
Eratosthenes; but in order to invalidate what 
Eratosthenes does grant, Hipparchus took as granted 
that the distance from Babylon to the line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to the confines of Carmania 
just as Eratosthenes has proposed to draw it is more 
than nine thousand stadia, and then proceeded tv 
show the same thing.} 

37. That, therefore, is not the criticism that 
should be made against Eratosthenes,? but rather 
the criticism that his roughly-sketched magnitudes 
and figures require some standard of measure, and 
that more concession has to be made in one case, 
less in another. For example, if the breadth of the 
mountain-range that stretches toward the equi- 
noctial east, and likewise the breadth of the sea 
that stretches up to the Pillars, be taken as three 
thousand stadia, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line? the parallels of 
that line drawn within the same breadth than he 
would the lines that intersect therein‘; and, of the 
intersecting lines, those that intersect within that 
said breadth than those that intersect without. 


save us from such a mistake as placing the Caspian Gates and 
the mouth of the Nile on the same parallel of latitude, and 
again from such a mistake as estimating the actual distance 
between these two points to be the same as the longitudinal 
distance. Furthermore, Strabo shows by parallelograms that 
the actual distance between any two points, A and B, does 
not grow less in the same proportion as does their difference 
of longitude. 

* That is, an assumed line drawn east and west through 
sength of the strip—a strip approximately 70,000 stadia 
in length. 

* See the figure and the note on pages 342 and 343. 
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1 Muller and Tardieu rightly regard Meineke’s deletion of 
mapdAdnads Te ral ton after AoyioOein as unwarranted, 


Let ABCD be assumed strip ; let OO’ be assumed east and 
west line; let PP’ and SS’ be parallel to OO’ ; let BK and 
KC (or BK’ and &K’C) be lines that intersect within, and 
BR” and KC lines that intersect without. It is easier to 
consider P?” as coincident with OO’ than BK + KC (as + to 
PK + XP") as coincident with OO’, and easier BK + KC 
than BA" + AC. 
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Likewise, also, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line those lines that 
extend within the limits of said breadth and do not 
reach beyond than those that reach beyond; and 
those lines that extend within greater lengths than 
those in lesser. For in such cases the inequality of 
the lengths and the dissimilarity of the figures would 
be more likely to escape notice ; for instance, in the 
case of the breadth of the entire Taurus Range, 
and of the Sea up to the Pillars, if three thousand 
stadia be taken as hypothesis for the breadth, we can 
assume one single parallelogram which traces the 
boundary both of the entire Range and of the said 
Sea. Now if you divide a parallelogram lengthwise 
into several small parallelograms, and take the 
diagonal both of this whole and of its parts, then 
the diagonal of the whole might more easily be 
counted the same as (that is, both parallel and 
equal to) the long side than could the diagonal of 
any one of the small parallelograms as compared 
with the corresponding long side; and the smaller 
the parallelogram taken as a part, the more would 
this be true. For both the obliquity of the diagonal 
and tee inequality of its length as compared with 
the long side are less easily detected in large 
parallelograms ; so that you might not even hesitate 
in their case to call the diagonal the length of the 
figure. If, however, you make the diagonal more 
oblique, so that it falls exterior to both of the sides, 
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1 4’O represents a line which falls exterior to BG and 4H, 
and AQ a line which falls exterior to BG. Let ABCD be 
the large parallelogram ; then the small parallelograms are 
ABGH, HGCD, FECD, JICD—and so on indefinitely. 
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or at least to one of them, this would no longer, in 
like manger, be the case.! This is substantially 
what I mean by a standard of measurement for 
roughly-sketched magnitudes. But when Eratos- 
thenes, beginning at the Caspian Gates, takes not 
only the line which runs through the mountains 
themselves, but also the line which at once diverges 
considerably from the mountains into Thapsacus, as 
though both were drawn to the Pillars on the same 
parallel, and when, again, he still further produces 
his line, on from Thapsacus to Egypt, thus taking in 
all this additional breadth, and then measures the 
length of his figure by the length of this line, he 
would seem to be measuring the length of his 
rectangle by a diagonal of a rectangle. And when- 
ever his line is not even a diagonal but a broken 
line, much more he would seem to err. In fact, it 
is a broken line that is drawn from the Caspian 
Gates through Thapsacus to the Nile. So much 
may be said against Eratosthenes. 

38. But against Hipparchus this too may be urged, 
that, as he criticised the statements of Eratosthenes, 
so also he should have nade some sort of correction 
of Eravosthenes’ errors—the thing that I am doing. 
But Hipparchus—if he has really ever taken thought 
of this matter—bids us to give heed to the old maps, 
although they need much more correction than the 
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1 Hipparchus’ redurtio ad absurdwn again fails, Strabo 
says. First, he has attributed to Eratosthenes a result 
{1,000 stadia) not based upon Eratosthenes’ statements ; 
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map of Eratosthenes still needs. And his subsequent 
effort suffers from the same flaw. For, as I have 
shown by test, he takes as an admitted assumption 
what he has fabricated from data not granted by 
Eratosthenes, namely, that Babylon is not more than 
one thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus ; 
hence, if even a perfect inference is drawn by 
Hipparchus to the effect that Babylon is not more 
than two thousand four hundred stadia farther east 
than Thapsacus, from Eratosthenes’ statement that 
there is a short route of two thousand four hundred 
stadia from Thapsacus to the Tigris River where 
Alexander crossed—yet if Eratosthenes also states 
that the Tigris and the Euphrates, after encircling 
Mesopotamia for a time, flow east, then turn toward 
the south, and finally draw near to each other and 
to Babylon, he has proved no absurdity in Eratos- 
thenes statement.! 

39. Hipparchus is also wrong in his next effort, 
in which he wishes to draw the inference that 
Eratosthenes gives the highway from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates—a highway the length of which 
Eratosthenes has estimated:at ten thousand stadia— 
as measured in a straight line, although it was not so 
measured, the straight line being much shorter. 
The attack he makes against Eratosthenes is to 
this effect: According to Eratosthenes himself the 
meridian through the Canobic mouth of the Nile 
and that through the Cyanean Rocks? are one and 
the same, and this meridian is six thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the meridian through 
secondly, he has drawn a false inference from an estimate 
that Eratosthenes did make (2,400 stadia), as Eratosthenes’ 


description of the circuit of the Tigris and Kuphrates shows. 
? The Symplegades, 
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1 rod 5€ Kaoniov, Spengel inserts, before woAu ; Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; & Muller, H. Berger, approving. 
2 vijs @addxov, Spengel inserts, before &pa; Meineke, For- 
biger, following ; C. Muller, H. Berger, approving. 
ods, Siebenkees inserts, from Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ; 
Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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Thapsacus ; and the Cyanean Rocks are six thousand 
six hundred stadia distant from Mt. Caspius, which 
lies at the mountain-pass that leads over from 
Colchis to the Caspian Sea; and hence the distance 
from the meridian through the Cyanean Rocks to 
Thapsacus is within three hundred stadia of being 
equal to the distance thence to Mt. Caspius ; so then, 
practically speaking, both Thapsacus and Mt. Caspius 
lie on the same meridian. From this it follows, says 
Hipparchus, that the Caspian Gates are equidistant 
from Thapsacus and from Mt. Caspius; but the 
Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from Mt. 
Caspius than the ten thousand stadia which Eratos- 
thenes says is the distance between the Caspian 
Gates and Thapsacus; therefore the Caspian Gates 
are at a much less distance from Thapsacus than the 
ten thousand stadia that are measured on a straight 
line; and therefore it is a roundabout way that 
measures the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes 
reckons on a straight line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus.1 Now my reply to Hipparchus will be 
that, although Eratosthenes takes his straight lines 
only roughly, as is proper to do in geography, and 
roughly, too, his meridians and his lines to the equi- 
noctial east, Hipparchus puts him to a geometrical 
test—just as if every one of these lines had been 
taken with the aid of instruments.2 Neither does 
Hipparchus himself take everything by the aid of 
instruments, but it is rather by conjecture that he 

1 Even though Hipparchus takes Eratosthenes’ distances 
as longitudinal, the error of the latter is quite obvious; and 
it is now obvious also that Strabo is inclined to protect 
EKratosthenes wherever he can. 


* That is, instruments of observation—the sun-dial, for 
instance. 
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1 @vanoxirtwv, Sterrett, for évvacioxAlwy. 
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takes the relations of both “ perpendicular” and 
“parallel.” This, then, is one of Hipparchus’ mis- 
takes. Another mistake is this, that he does not 
even put down the distances that are found in 
Eratosthenes or apply his test to them, but to those 
that are fabricated by himself. So, for instance, 
though Eratosthenes first estimated the distance 
from the outlet} to Phasis? at eight thousand stadia 
and added to this the six hundred stadia thence to 
Dioscurias, and then estimated at a five days’ 
journey the pass that leads over to Mt. Caspius 
(which, according to Hipparchus himself, is con- 
jectured to mean about one thousand stadia), so 
that the total distance, according to Eratosthenes, 
amounts to nine thousand six hundred stadia, Hip- 
parchus has made a short cut to his result, and says 
that from the Cyanean Rocks to Phasis the distance 
is five thousand six hundred stadia, and thence to 
Mt. Caspius, another thousand stadia. Therefore 
the statement that Mt. Caspius and Thapsacus are 
virtually situated on the same meridian could not 
be based on the authority of Eratosthenes, but on 
that of Hipparchus himself. Well, suppose it were 
on the-authority of Eratosthenes. How, pray, can it 
follow therefrom that the line from Mt. Caspius to 
the Caspian Gates is equal in length to the line from 
Thapsacus to the same point ? 

40. In his Second Book, Hipparchus again takes 
up the same question of Eratosthenes’ division ot 
the inhabited world along the line of the Taurus 
Range, about which I have already said enough; 
then he passes to a discussion of the Northern 


1 Of the Huxine. 
~ A town at the mouth of the Phasis River. 
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1 ueonuBpirdy, Madvig, for weanuBpiwerepoy. 
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Division ; and then he sets forth what Eratosthenes 
said abopt the countries that lie next after the 
Pontus, namely, that three promontories jut down 
from the north: one promontory, on which is the 
Peloponnesus; a second, the Italian; and a third 
the Ligurian; and that these three promontories 
enclose both the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian 
Gulfs. After setting forth these statements of 
Hratosthenes in a general way, Hipparchus under- 
takes to test each several statement about the 
promontories, yet on the principles of geometry 
rather than those of geography. But so great is the 
multitude of mistakes made in case of these promon- 
tories by Eratosthenes, and by Timosthenes who 
wrote on Zhe Harbours (whom Eratosthenes praises 
beyond all the rest, though we find him disagreeing 
with Timosthenes on most points), that I consider it 
unfitting to pass judgment either upon those men, 
since they both stray so very far from the facts, or 
upon Hipparchus. For even Hipparchus passes by 
some of their mistakes in silence, while yet others 
he does not correct, but merely shows by test that 
they were made falsely or captiously. We might 
perhaps find fault with Eratosthenes on this point 
too, namely, because he says “ three promontories ”’ 
of Europe, putting down as “ one promontory ” that 
on which is the Peloponnesus; for it is split, so to 
speak, into a number of promontories ; for example, 
Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, 
Since it reaches almost as far south as Maleae and 
embraces a gulf of considerable size. And the 
Thracian Cherronese and the promontory of Sunium 
cut off, between them, not only the gulf of Melas! but 


1 The Gulf of Saros. 
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1 évaxociwv, Meineke, for évvaxoctur. 

° évaxcoxirAtwy, Sterrett, for évvaxiorxiAlwr. 

3 dvaxioxytAlwy, Meineke, for évvacirxiAtov. 

4 Kramer, Miiller-Diibner, and Meineke delete +@ before 
Tooodrov and read dvouixerepos with some of the MSS. But 


the MSS. also support Svopuixwrépy. Capps, quite indepen- 
dently, suggested the above reading. 
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also all the Macedonian Gulfs that come after Melas. 
However, if we should pass over this objection, still, 
the moste of the distances, which are obviously 
wrong, prove that Eratosthenes’ ignorance of these 
regions is surpassing and that his ignorance requires 
no geometrical proofs, but only such proofs as are 
obvious and can be attested forthwith ; for instance, 
that the pass from Epidamnus that leads over to the 
Thermaic Gulf is more than two thousand stadia, 
though Eratosthenes says it is nine hundred; and 
that the distance from Alexandria to Carthage is 
more than thirteen thousand stadia, though it is not 
more than nine thousand—if Caria and Rhodes lie, as 
Eratosthenes says, on the same meridian as Alexan- 
dria, and the Strait of Sicily on the same meridian as 
Carthage. In fact, all agree that the voyage from 
Caria to the Strait of Sicily is not more than nine 
thousand stadia; and though, when there is some 
considerable distance between two places, the me- 
ridian taken for the more easterly place might be 
granted to be the same as the meridian which is no 
farther west therefrom than Carthage is west of the 
Strait of Sicily, yet when we are concerned with a 
matter of four thousand stadia the error is self- 
evident. And when Eratosthenes actually places 
Rome—which is so much farther west of the Strait 
of Sicily than even Carthage is—on the same me- 
ridian with Carthage, his ignorance both of these 
regions and of the successive regions toward the 
west as far as the Pillars can reach no higher 
extreme. 


SA CE LL EC aT ett eerie finite ren ttrtartiene-——ersensnieinpareetingcaies, 


* rerpacioxiAtus, Bréquigny, for rpiocx:Ators ; all editors or 
translators following or approving. 
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41, Now it would have been proper for Hipparchus, 
if he wee not writing a work on Geography but 
merely a review of what Eratosthenes had said in his 
Geography, to go further than he did in setting right 
in detail the mistakes of Eratosthenes; but as for 
me, I have thought it right to introduce in detail the 
appropriate discussion both in regard to the points 
in which Eratosthenes is right and, still more so, in 
regard to those in which he is wrong; and I have 
not merely corrected his mistakes, but where I have 
acquitted him of the charges breught by Hipparchus, 
I have also criticised Hipparchus himself, whenever 
he has said anything in a censorious spirit. But since 
in these instances I see at a glance that Eratos- 
thenes goes entirely astray and that Hipparchus 
accuses him justly, I assume that it is sufficient if I 
correct Eratosthenes by merely stating the facts in 
the course of my Geography itself. Indeed, where 
the errors are continuous and lie on the surface, it 
is better not to mention them at all, except rarely 
and in a general way; and this is what I shall try 
to do in my detailed account. However, let it be said 
at this moment that Timosthenes and Eratosthenes 
and the still earlier geographers were completely 
ignorant of Iberia and Celtica; and vastly more igno- 
rant of Germany and Britain, and likewise of the 
countries of the Getans and the Bastarnians; and 
they were to a considerable extent ignorant of 
Italy, the Adriatic Sea, the Pontus, and the regions 
beyond them on the north; though perhaps such 
statements are censorious. For, since Eratosthenes 
asserts that where it is a question of very remote 
regions he will give merely the traditional distances 
without vouching for them, and admits that he got 
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awpootibévros & got Stov ta éw evOeias wadrov 
\ & > n 7 \ b] " 
Kal HTTOV, ov Sel Tpocdyew Tov aKpiBH Eeyyov 
n / 
Tots pm Omoroyoupévors mpos ArAnAa StacTy- 
pacw: Sirep vroveiy mepatat o “lamapyos év te 
Tois mpoTepov rexXGetar Kai év ols Ta TEpl TH 
‘Toxaviay péxypt Baxtpiov xabl tdv éréxeva 
b) a b) , / \ Mv \ ? \ 
eOvav éxtriPeta. Stacthuara, Kal éTt Ta aro 
Konryidos ért thy “Tpxaviav Odrarray. od yap 
omotws émi te Tovtay é€etactéoy avTov Kal ém} 
TOV KaTa THY Are:pOtTw mapariay' Kat Tovs 
Aa x ef , / 3 > 3? 
ANNOUS TOVS OVTH YyvwWpiLovsS TOTTOUS' GAN ovVd 
y \ v4 a) vA v x \ 
EMTL TOUTOV YEOLETPLKMS, OTTED ENV, ANA ryEw- 
lal nt 3 / ? Ky a) 
ypadiKcas pardov. altiacdpevos O ody Tiva TOV 
Ai@tomrixay eri réXer Tod Sevrépov brromyynparos 
n f 
Tov mpos THY Eparocbévouvs yewypadiay memron- 
nn , 
pévov, €v TH Tpit@ dynot THY wey TrAciw Oewpiav 
gécecOar pwadnuatixyny, émt mocoy bé Kal yew- 
ypadiciy ovd éri woody pévtou SoKxel fog Totn- 
cacbat yewypadixiy, GAG Tacay pabnpatiKiyy, 
fa’ ‘ 
dsddvTos Kal tod "Epatocbévous tHv TotavTny 
Lal / ‘ \ 
mpopacw. wodAaYod yap éxmimres mpos TO 
a / ¢ , 
CTLETHMOVLKOTEPOY THS TpoKkerwevyns LoToptas, €K- 
mecwv dé ove axptBels, GAN orooYxEpEts TrovetTaL 
Tas amopdces, TpoTov Twa év péev Tols yew- 
tat f aad “ 
ypadixolts pabnwatixos, év o€ Tols pabynwariKots 
\ oF ica . uv fo b 
yeoypadtxos OY, BoTE Tpos audw dSidwaw adop- 
1 gapadfay, Groskurd, for rdAw; Meineke following. 
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them by tradition,—though at times he adds the 
words “jn a line more or less straight ’—it is not 
fair to apply the rigorous test? to those distances 
which do not agree with each other. That is pre- 
cisely what Hipparchus tries to do, not only in the 
cases mentioned above but also where he sets forth 
the distances round about Hyrcania up to Bactria 
and to the tribes on beyond, and, besides, the dis- 
tances from Colchis to the Hyrcanian Sea. Indeed, 
in the case of the geography of the remote countries, 
we should not scrutinize him in the same way as we 
do in that of the continental sea-board and of the 
other regions that are as well known; nay, not even 
in case of the nearer regions ought we to apply the 
geometrical test, as I was saying, but rather the 
geographical. Now toward the end of his Second 
Buok, which he has written in refutation of the 
Geography of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus finds fault 
with some of the statements of Eratosthenes about 
Ethiopia, and then says that in his Third Book the 
greater part of his speculation will be mathematical, 
but “to some extent”’ geographical also. It seems 
to me, however, that he did not make his theory 
geographical even “to some extent,’ but wholly 
mathematical—though Eratosthenes himself gives 
Hipparchus a good excuse for so doing. For fre- 
quently Eratosthenes digresses into discussions too 
scientific for the subject he is dealing with, but, after 
he digresses, the declarations he makes are not 
rigorously accurate but only vague, since, so to speak, 
he is a mathematician among geographers, and yet a 
geographer among mathematicians ; and consequently 
on both sides he offers his opponents occasions for 


1 That is, of geometry. 
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pas Tols dvrineyouow" év O¢ TOUTE TQ UVropvy- 
Parl Kab Sixaias Kal ovTOS Kab oO Timpodéuns, 
wor ovo jy KaTanelmeT at OUVVETLOKOTELY, GNX 
apKeloOas Tots UTO Tov ‘lamdpyou Nex Oetow. 


II 


- . "TScopien | dé Kal Tocetdevton, & prow €v TOUS 
os OKEAVOD' Sone? yap év avrots Ta TONKA 
yeoypad ein, Th [ev oixelos, Tat é pabypariKne- 
TEepov. ovx atoToy ovv éma Kab Tov vTO TovTOU 
Aeyouévoyv OrarTioat, Ta pev vov, Ta 8 ev Tots 
Kal exaora, @s ay imoninty, péTpov Tivds 
ey opeevous. éorw oby TL TOY TPOS YyEewypadiav 
oikeLwy TO THY vay oMqY brobécbas ao parpoesh, 
Kabamrep eal TOV KOT Ov, Kal Ta adda Tapa 
deFao Oar Ta, axohovda TH brrobéces TAaUTH' TOUTMY 
6 a: KL TO TEVTACMVOY GUTHY Eivas. 

2. Pyot én 6 Tocesdevt0s THs els wévTe Covas 
Seayptorewos apxmyov yevéoOat Tappevidny: adn’ 
éxelvov [ev XE ov te Oumdaciay anodgivew 
TO wAdros THY Stakexavpévynv,: treprimntovoay 


1The words rijs perath rév rpomtxay after Siacexavuévyny 
are omitted by Kramer and succeeding editors. 





1 That is, some such standard as Strabo himself has defined 
in 2. 1. 37. 2 See footnote 2 on p. 40. 

3 But, according to Plutarch, Thales and Pythagoras had 
divided the heavens into five zones, and Py thagoras had 
divided the earth into five corresponding zones (De Placitis 
Philosophorum 2. 12 and 3. 14). 

4 That is, double the breadth assigned to the torrid 
zone by Poseidonius and Strabo—namely, 2 x 17,600 stadia 
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contradiction ; and the occasions which both he and 
Timosthenes offer Hipparchus in this Third Book are 
so just that it remains for me not even to join my 
observations to those of Hipparchus, but merely to 
content myself with what Hipparchus has said about 
them. 


II 


1. Now let us see what Poseidonius has to say in 
his treatise on Oceanus. For in it he seems to deal 
mainly with geography, treating it partly from the 
point of view of geography properly so called, and 
partly from a more mathematical point of view. And 
so it will not be out of place for me to pass judgment 
upon a few of Poseidonius’ statements, some of them 
now, and others in my discussion of the individual 
countries, as occasion offers, always observing a kind 
of standard. Now it is one of the things proper to 
geography to take as an hypothesis that the earth 
as a whole is spheroidal,?—just as we do in the case 
of the universe-—and accept all the conclusions that 
follow this hypothesis, one of which is that the earth 
has five wones. 

2. Poseidonius, then, says that Parmenides was 
the originator of the division into five zones,? but that 
Parmenides represents the torrid zone as almost 
double its real breadth, inasmuch as it falls beyond 


= 35,200; and thus the torrid zone would reach to 25° 8’ 342" 
(counting 700 stadia to the degree), Thus the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and Parmenides is not great, if we assume 
that the former places the tropics at about 24°. The reading 
of the manuscripts (see critical note on opposite page) makes 
Parmenides say that the torrid zone is double the zone be- 
tween the tropics, but it is inconceivable that he did so. 
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Exar épov TOV TPOTTLKOY Els TO exT OS KQL POS Tats 
evaparots: ‘Apuororéhn 6é avtTny Kereiy thy 
peTaen TOV TPOTTLKBY, | TAS oe peTakv TOV TpoTre- 
Key * Kal TOV AGPKTLKOV eveparous. _ auhorepors 
S emeTewd OLKALOS. Sraxexavperny yap Neyer ar 
TO aotanTov ose Kab pa THS Oé peraéy TOV TpPO- 
TLKOY TEOV H TO Typsov ToU WAaTOUS OvK? 
olKno (mop éotiw €k Tov barép Aiybatov oTOX a 
Couévors Aifiorer, elmrep TO pev Hypo TOD TAVYTOS 
TAATOUS éoriv, O Suaspel ep EXUTEDA O lon mepivos- 
TOUTOU 68 TO pev ard THs Sunpys, Hrrep éorly 
Optoy ToD Jepivod TPOTLKOD, els Meponv eiot 
TEVTAKLTXEMOL T TOO évbevde Eas Tob THs Kuwva- 
pe@pmopopou TO.pasphou, Gomep éortiv px THS 
LaKekau pers, TPLOXLALOL. TOUTO psy ouv TO 
Odor na way €or! peTpnTor, Tetra TE yap 
Kal odeverat' TO 8 éERs, HEX pL TOU lonpepwwod, 
oye ° OelKpuTas Kara Thy UT ‘Eparoobévous 
ryevomevny avapeT pono Ths Vis, OTL éotl radian 
OnTaKLE xX INOY 6xTaxoclwv: ody 87) Noryov Exel 
Ta pupia éEaxioyrria oKxTaKoora* pes Te 


1 ras 6& weraty téy tpomixdv, Casaubon inserts ; all editors 
following. 

2 ovx, Kramer inserts, before oixhomov; Forbiger, C. Miiller, 
Tardieu, following. 

3 ionmepivod, ayy Selxvuraz, Corais, for bonpe pivot Aeyw, 
delxvuTat; Groskurd, Meineke, Tardieu, following; C. Muller, 
H. _ Berger, : approving. 

* &axioxtAa dxtaxdowa, Kramer, for rpioxfria; Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, C. Muller, following. 


1 De Metcorologiczs 2. 5. 
2 Poseidonius insists on taking literally the Greek word 
Siacexavperny, ‘* scorched.” 
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both the tropics and extends into the two temperate 
zones, while Aristotle! calls “torrid” the region 
between the tropics, and “temperate’’ the regions 
between the tropics and the “arctic circles.” But 
Poseidonius censures both systems, and with justice, 
for by “torrid,” ? he says, is meant only the region 
that is uninhabitable on account of heat; and, of the 
zone between the tropics, more than half is unin- 
habitable if we may base a conjecture upon the 
Ethiopians who live south of Egypt—if it be truce, 
first, that each division of the torrid zone made by. 
the equator is half the whole breadth of that zone® 
and, secondly, that, of this half, the part that reaches 
to Meroé from Syene (which is a point on the boun- 
dary line of the summer tropic+) is five thousand 
stadia in breadth, and the part from Meroé to the 
parallel of the Cinnamon-producing Country, on 
which parallel the torrid zone begins, is three thou- 
sand stadia in breadth. Now the whole of these two 
parts can be measured, for they are traversed both 
by water and by land; but the rest of the distance, 
up to the equator, is shown by calculation based 
upon the measurement which Eratosthenes made of 
the earth > to be eight thousand eight hundred stadia. 
Accordingly, as is the ratio of the sixteen thousand 
eight hundred stadia® to the eight thousand eight 

$ Strabo proceeds to give a definite estimate of the inhabited 
and uninhabited portions of the torrid zone north of the 
equator. But, for the division of the zone south of the 
equator, he can only assume that a similar estimate applies. 
By so assuming he reaches a conclusion for the whole zone, 
in the form of a ratio. 

* The north and south temperate zones had also the name 
of summer and winter zones ; and hence the summer tropic 
is the northern tropic. 5 252,000 stadia. 

° The distance between the northern tropic and the equator. 
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dxTaKtexXiAta oKTaKdcla, TOUTOY av yor TO 
peTaéD Tov TpoTiKay SidoTnWa Tpdse TO THs 
Siaxexavpévyns wAdToS. Kav THY vewrépwv 66 
AVAMETPITEOY EiodynTat 1) EMayiorTHy ToLodGA THY 
yhv, otav 6 Tlocesdwusos éyxpiver trepl éxtwxatoena 
poupiddas ovcayv, Tepl Hyuwocv Tov amodaive. THy 
Siakexaupevyny THs peTaED TOV TPOTIKOY, H piKP@ 
TOD Hutoovs peiCovas tony b€ Kab THY avTHY 
ovdauas. Tots Te GpKTLKOIS, OUTE Tapa TacLY 
ovo, ovTE ToS avTOLs TavTAYXoOD, Tis dy dLopifor 
Tas evKparous, aimep eoly GuetadrTwToL; TO bev 
ovv fn Tapa waow eivat To’s apKTLKOUS, OvdEeY 
dv eln mpos Tov édXeyyou: Oe yap Tapa Tots THY 
EUKpaTOV oiKODoLW éeivar ToL, TpoS ovaTEp Kal 
NeyeTUL povoUsS EvKpATOS. TO O€ pH TaYTaxoD 
TOV @UTOV TpOTrOV, GAAA peTamimrey, KANOS 
eLANTTT AL. 

3. Adros 8 Ssatpoy eis tas Covas, wévte pév 
dyow evar ypyotpmovs mpos Ta ovpavia. TovTwY 
dé meptoxiouvs Ovo TAS UO Tols TOOLS péYpS TOY 
eyovT@Y TOUS TPOTFLKOUS APKTLKOUS, ETEPOTKLOUS OE 


cee mn Mn UNNRARULLRIMAtNNtmYetmmt mbt wiring shen tee at 





1 That is, 16,800 ; 8,800 :: 33,600: 17,600. The ratio is 
91:11, and the breadth of the torrid zone 17,600 stadia 
(compare 2. 1. 13). 

2 The Greeks in general used the term ‘‘ arctic circle” of a 
celestial circle, and not of a terrestrial circle as we do to- 
day. Our arctic circle is fixed; theirs varied according 
to the standpoint of the observer. Their arctic circle was 
drawn on the celestial sphere parallel to the eyuator and 
tangent to the observer’s horizon, and it therefore separated 
the cireumpolar stars that are always above the horizon from 
the stars that rise and set with respect to his horizon. Since 
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hundred stadia, so would be the ratio of the distance 
between the two tropics to the breadth of the torrid 
zone.t tnd if, of the more recent measurements of 
the earth, the one which makes the earth smallest in 
circumference be introduced—I mean that of Posei- 
donius, who estimates its circumference at about one 
hundred and eighty thousand stadia—this measure- 
ment, I say, renders the breadth of the torrid zone 
somewhere about half the space between the tropics, 
or slightly more than half, but in no wise equal to, or 
the same as, that space. And again, Poseidonius asks 
how one could determine the limits of the temperate 
zones, which are non-variable, by means of the 
“arctic circles,’ which are neither visible among all 
men nor the same everywhere. Now the fact that 
the “arctic circles” are not visible to all could be of 
no aid to his refutation of Aristotle, because the 
“arctic circles’’ must be visible to all who live in 
the temperate zone, with reference to whom alone 
the term “temperate” is in fact used. But his point 
that the “arctic circles” are not everywhere visible 
in the same way, but are subject to variations, has 
been well taken.? 

3. When Poseidonius himself divides the earth 
into the zones, he says that five of them are useful 
with reference to the celestial phenomena; of these 
five, two—those that lie beneath the poles and 
extend to the regions that have the tropics as arctic 


the altitude of the celestial pole is always the same as the 
latitude of the observer, the arctic circles would become zero 
for him at the equator; and, again, he would have no arctic 
circles if stationed south of the equator, nor would he have 
any antarctic circles if stationed north of the equator. 
Strabo insists that the boundaries of the temperate zones 
shall be fixed, not variable, 3 Seven. 
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\ > “~ -, 4 / fa) ¢ \ “ 
Tas épe&js Tavrats dvo péypt TOY wtmd Tots 
a ) yy ) , 4 \ \ 
TpOTLKOLS oixouvTayv, audioxtov be thy petals 
e A \ ‘ aa > 7 1% 5 é 
TOY TPOTLKOV. pos O€ Ta avOpOrea TatTas TE 
\ bu BY 4 \ \ ¢ \ a “ 
Kab Ovo GANAS oOTEVaS TAS VITO TOS TpOTTLKOLS, 
») da ? 7 
Ka? as usrod, ros pyvos Kata KopudHy éorw 
¢ 4 , n n 
0 MrLos, Siva Statpovpévas bard TOV TpoTiKdy. 
ot f 9, \ 
EXely yap TL idioy Tas Covas TavTas, adyunpas Te 
aA \ ? 56 ¢ ? \ 3 ? \ 
LOLWS KAL aupodets VITapKovoas Kal abdpovs mAHY 
f \ lat 
otddiov Kal jTupads@y Ttivev KapTOv cuyKexav- 
/ \ iy 
pévav. dpn yap yn eivas TrNCLOV, ote TA védy 
f n “ 
mpoomtmrrovTa OuBpous osely, unde O07 TOTApLOTS 
dtappetobas. Sidmep ovrAdTpLYAaS Kal OUAdKEPAS 
Kal TpoxXelhous Kal TRaTUppiVas yevvdcOar Ta 
yap dkpa avTav cvotpépecOas kal tovs ivOuvo- 
hayous 8 Kara tavras Tas Covas oiKxely. O76 
NY: ~ % ¥ “a al * Sy “A 
é Travt tdsa tov Cwovdv tovtwv onrobv dyot 
TO TOUS voTiwTépous atTay Eye TO TepLéyov 
evKpaTorepoy Kal Thy Yip Kapripwtépay Kal 
evvdporépav. 


Ii} 


1. TlonvBuos 6 rose? Covas EE So pév Tas Tots 

apketixots wmomirrovcas, Ovo 66 Tas petrakd 
fal ~ \ 

ToUT@Y TE Kal TOV TpOTIKaY, Kal dvO Tas peTakD 


1 That is, the frigid zones, where the shadows describe an 
oval in the summer-time. 
2 That is, the temperate zones, where the shadows are 
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circles—are “periscian!’’; and the two that come 
next and extend to the people who live beneath the 
tropics ar@ “ heteroscian?’’; and the zone between 
the tropics, “amphiscian3”. But for purposes of 
human interest there are, in addition to these five 
zones, two other narrow ones that lie beneath the 
tropics and are divided into two parts by the tropics ; 
these have the sun directly overhead for about 
half a month each year. These two zones, he says, 
have a certain peculiarity, in that they are parched 
in the literal sense of the word, are sandy, and pro- 
duce nothing except silphium and some pungent 
fruits that are withered by the heat; for those 
regions have in their neighbourhood no mountains 
against which the clouds may break and produce 
rain, nor indeed are they coursed by rivers; and for 
this reason they produce creatures with woolly hair, 
crumpled horns, protruding lips, and flat noses (for 
their extremities are contorted by the heat); and the 
“ fish-eaters”’ also live in these zones. Poseidonius 
says it is clear that these things are peculiar to those 
zones from the fact that the people who live farther 
south than they do have a more temperate atmos- 
phere, end also a more fruitful, and a better-watered, 
country. 


Iil 


1. Potysrus makes six zones : two that fall beneath 
the arctic circles, two between the arctic circles and 
the tropics, and two between the tropics and the 
thrown in opposite directions at noon; the shadow in the 
northern zone falling north and in the southern falling south. 


* That is, the torrid zone, where the shadow for any point 
at noon is north part of the year and south part of the year. 
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TOUTWY Kal TOD ionpepLvOD. % wey ovv eis TévTE 
draipeois Soxel por Kal hvoixds apa Kal yewypa- 
dixas eiphobar. hvotkds pév, Oro Kal mwpos Ta 
oipdvia Kal mpos THv Tod MeEpLéyovTos KpiowW: 
mpos pev TA obpdvia, OTL Tots TeptoKtois Kal TOLs 
a n 
érepookiols+ Kai Tols audickions, oUTws av dptoTa 
) é dcopt L Ta L env Oé 
topeCopevois, ovvd.opileras Kal Ta Tepl tHy Oéav 
(a) if e wn n 
TOV AOTPOV, OKOTYEPEL TIVE pEptoU® Aap“BdvorvTa 
\ A 
Thy éEdddakiv’ mpds 6€  tHy Tod TepréyovTos 
Kpaotv, OTL THS TOUTOU KpdoEews TPdS TOV HALOV 
Kpevoperns Stabopat rpels cio al yevie@rarat 
Kab guyrTeivoucas mpos te Tas Tov Cadwov Kat 
nn “ f & 
PUTOV cveTadcELsS Kat TOV ArOV HutcveTacess 
a“ c ‘ nt >? \ b] > “ 3 / ¢ \ 
Tov bo TH aépe Kat év avT@ éxeiv@, brepBony 
Oddmous Kal Edrenpus Kal peoorns. attyn bé TO 
) \ , Lal f \ 3 i 
els Tas Cwvas peplon@ AauPdve. THY olKELaV 
Sidkputw at re yap Katreduypévas Ovo tH 
E\renfiy Tod Oddrovs trayopevovowy, ets pilav 
nm / 
Tov wepltéyovTos hvaww ovvaryouEevat, at TE EVKPATOL 
/ f 
TapaTAnoios eis play Tiy pEecoTNnTA ayovTat, es 
\ ‘ ¢ \ / \ , 
dé rHy ovTHY 1 oti) pia Kal StaKexavpévn. 
vd ‘ \ f 5 € f fa 
OTL O€ KAL yewypadiKos eat Oo pEeptapos, SAAOv. 
1 nal rots érepoorlots, Groskurd inserts, after mepioiois $ 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following; Gosselin, Kramer, 
C. Miiller, approving, but not inserting. 


2 qutoveraces, Madvig, for jqumvoradeis; A. Vogel, 
Sterrett, approving. 
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equator. However, the division into five zones 
seems to me to be in harmony with physics as well 
as geography; with physics, in relation both to the 
celestial phenomena and to the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; in relation to the celestial phenomena, 
because, by means of the “periscian” and the 
‘ heteroscian”” and the “amphiscian”’! regions (the 
best way to determine the zones), the appearance of 
the constellations to our sight is at the same time 
determined ; for thus, by a kind of rough-outline 
division,? the constellations receive their proper 
variations ; and in relation to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, because the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, being judged with reference to the sun, is 
subject to three very broad differences—namely, 
excess of heat, lack of heat, and moderate heat, 
which have a strong bearing on the organisations of 
animals and plants, and the semi-organisations? of 
everything else beneath the air or in the air itself. 
And the temperature of the atmosphere receives its 
proper determination by this division of the earth 
into five zones: for the two frigid zones imply the 
absence of heat, agreeing in the possession of one 
characveristic temperature ; and in like manner the 
two temperate zones agree in one temperature, that 
of moderate heat; while the one remaining is 
consistent in having the remaining characteristic, in 
that it is one and torrid in temperature. And it is 
clear that this division is in harmony with geography. 

1 See 2. 2. 3, and footnotes. 

* Strabo, like Pythagoras, has in mind celestial zones cor- 
responding to his terrestrial zones. The former would not 
be so accurate as the latter, but they would afford a con- 
sistent basis for astronomical observation, 

* Seeds, for example. 
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Cyrel yap 4) yewypadia TH étepal Trdv edtepdtov 
ahopicat TO oiKovpevov Ud’ Hhuadv Tua’ Mpds 
dvoe, wey odv Kal dvaTorH Odrarra éotLy 4 Tepa- 
Tovca, mpos Sé Ta voTia Kal Ta Pbpeta 6 aHp, Oo 
bev pécos evepatos Oy Kal puTois Kal Edous, 0 
S éf éxatepa StoKxpatos vrepBorH Kal édreirres 
Tov Odrmous. ets b€ Tas Tpels Stadopas Tavras 
édénoe THs eis mévTe Savas dtatpécews. TH yap 
Lonpepiv® Tunletoa diya » ohatpa THs ys els Te 
76 Bopetov Hyutodaipiov, ev & Huels eopev, kal TO 
votiov, uméyparre tas tpeis Stadhopds: Ta pev 
yap pos TO tonmepw® kal rH Siaxexavpévyn Covn 
dia Kadua aotnnra éatt, Ta O€ TPOS TH TOA Sia 
Woyos, Ta 66 péoa Ta EVKPATA Kal TA oiKHoLMA. 
6 6é Tas bd Tois TpoTLKols mpootiOels ovK ava 
Aoyov tals wévre ravras* rportiOnary, ob8 dpota 
Kexpnpuevos*® dsapopd, adnX ws av eb Kal Tails 
euixais Siabhopais amépaiwe fovas, adrdnv pev 
thy AiGsomixyy, arrxnv b& THY SevOiahnv nab 
Kerrexry, tptrny 8é rh ava pécov. - 

2. °O 6é TlorvBsos rotro pév ov« ev, TO mrovely 
Tivas Covas Tols apKTiKois SiopeCouévas, SvO pev 
Tas vromimrovcas avTois, d00 88 Tas peTak 
TroUToy Kal TOY TpoTiKay elpnrar yap Ste Trois 
petarinrovat onpetots ovy opiotéov Ta dyue- 
TaNTMTA, ovde TOls TpomLKois S5é THY Staxexav- 


1 ri érépa, Madvig, for ris érdpas. 
2 ravras, Corais, for ravrais; Meineke following. 
3 xexpyuevos, Corais, for cexpnuévas. 
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For geography seeks to define by boundaries that 
section of ghe earth which we inhabit by means of the 
one of the two temperate zones. Now on the west 
and on the east it is the sea that fixes its limits, but 
on the south and the north the nature of the air ; for 
the air that is between these limits is well-tempered 
both for plants and for animals, while the air on both 
sides of these limits is harsh-tempered, because of 
excess of heat or lack of heat. It was necessary to 
divide the earth into five zones corresponding to 
these three differences of temperature ; indeed, the 
cutting of the sphere of the earth by the equator into 
two hemispheres, the northern hemisphere in which 
we live, and the southern hemisphere, suggested the 
three differences of temperature. For the regions 
on the equator and in the torrid zone are uninhabit- 
able because of the heat, and those near the pole are 
uninhabitable because of the cold; but it is the 
intermediate regions that are well-tempered and 
inhabitable. But when he adds the two zones 
beneath the tropics, Poseidonius does not follow the 
analogy of the five zones, nor yet does he employ a 
like criterion; but he was apparently representing 
zones by the ethnical criteria also, for he calls one of 
them the “Ethiopie zone,” another the “Scythico- 
Celtic zone,” and a third the “ intermediate zone.” 

2. Polybius is not right in this, namely, in that he 
defines some of his zones by means of the arctic 
circles: two that fall under the arctic circles them- 
selves, and two between the arctic circles and the 
tropies ; for, as I have already said, non-variables must 
not be defined by points that are variable.| And we 
must also not employ the tropics as boundaries of the 


1 See page 365, and footnote 2. 
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1 wap, Ort, ef Siatpetrar, Madvig, for yap dre Siatperrar. 
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torrid zone ; this, too, I have already said. However, 
when he divides the torrid zone into two parts, it is 
clearly no “foolish notion that has moved him to do 
so; for it is by this notion that we very suitably use 
the equator to divide the whole earth into two parts, 
namely, the northern and the southern hemispheres. 
For it is clear that, if the torrid zone as well is 
divided according to this method of partition, 
Polybius reaches a convenient result ; that is, each of 
the two hemispheres is composed of three whole 
zones, each of which is like in form to its correspond- 
ing zone in the other hemisphere. Now a partition 
of this kind admits of the division into six zones; but 
the other partition does not altogether admit of it. 
At all events, if you should cut the earth into two 
parts by means of the circle that runs through the 
poles, you could not reasonably divide each of the 
two hemispheres, the western and the eastern, into 
six zones, but the division into five zones would be 
suficient; for the homogeneousness of the two 
sections of the torrid zone that are made by the 
equator, and the fact that they are contiguous to each 
other, render their partition useless and superfluous, 
while the two temperate and the two frigid zones are, 
indeed, alike in form respectively, though they are 
not contiguous. So, therefore, if you conceive of the 
whole earth as composed of hemispheres of this kind 
it will be sufficient to divide it into five zones. But 
if the country that lies under the equator is temper- 
ate, as Eratosthenes says it is (an opinion with which 
Polybius agrees, though he adds this, that it is the 
highest part of the earth, and for that reason is 
subject to rains, because at the season of the Etesian 
Winds the clouds from the north strike in great 
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1 chy, Kramer suspecis and Meineke deletes, before 
etxparov. 





i, That is, the circumstances just quoted from Polybius. 
2 That is, the equator and adjacent circles of latitude. 
Strabo means simply that the sun passes more rapidly with 
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numbers against the mountain peaks in that region), 
it would be much better to regard it as a third 
temperate zone, although a narrow one, than to 
introduce the two zones beneath the tropics. And 
in accord with these circumstances! are the following 
(which Poseidonius has already mentioned), namely, 
that in those regions the oblique motion of the sun 
is more rapid, and in the same way its daily motion 
from east to west; for when revolutions are 
accomplished within the same period of time, those 
on the greatest circles? are the more rapid. 

3. But Poseidonius objects to the statement of 
Polybius that the inhabited region under the equator 
is the highest. For, says Poseidonius, there can be 
no high point on a spherical surface, because the 
surface of a sphere is uniform all round; and indeed 
the country under the equator is not mountainous, 
but rather is it a plain that is approximately on a 
level with the surface of the sea; and the rains that 
flood the Nile come together from the mountains of 
Ethiopia. But although Poseidonius thus expresses 
himself in this passage, he concedes the view of 
Polybius in other passages, saying he suspects that 
there are mountains beneath the equator and that the 
clouds from the two temperate zones strike against 
those mountains on both sides and cause the rains. 
Now here the lack of consistency is obvious ; but even 
if it be admitted that the country beneath the equator 
is mountainous, another inconsistency, as it seems, 
would arise ; for these same men assert that the ocean 
is one continuous stream round the earth. How, pray, 


respect to points in this third temperate zone than in the new 
torrid zone on either side of that zone; hence a temperate 
climate on and near the equator. 
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7 All scholars agree that Strabo or Poseidonius made a 
mistake in giving the name of Darius here. It was Neco 
who ordered the circumnavigation of Africa, while Darius 


ordered that of Arabia. (Herod. 4, 42), 
2 TéAwva, Corais, for PéAwx: Meineke approving. 
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can they place mountains in the centre of the ocean— 
unless by “ mountains”’ they refer to certain islands? 
But however this may be, it falls outside the province 
of geography ; and perhaps we should give over these 
matters for examination to some one who proposes to 
write a treatise on the ocean. 

4. In giving the names of those who are said to 
have circumnavigated Libya Poseidonius says that 
Herodotus believes that certain men commissioned 
by Neco accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Libya; and adds that Heracleides of Pontus in one of 
his Dealogues makes a certain Magus who had come 
to the court of Gelo assert that he had circumnavigated 
Libya. And, after stating that these reports are 
unsupported by testimony, he tells the story of a 
certain Eudoxus of Cyzicus, a sacred ambassador and 
peace herald at the festival of Persephone. Eudoxus, 
the story goes, came to Egypt in the reign of 
HKuergetes the Second!; and he became associated 
with the king and the king’s ministers, and 
particularly in connection with the voyages up the 
Nile; for he was a man inclined to admire the 
peculiarities of regions and was also not uninformed 
about them. Now it so happened, the story 
continues, that a certain Indian was brought to the 
king by the coast-guards of the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf, who said that they had found him half-dead 
and alone on a stranded ship, but that they did not 
know who he was or where he came from, since they 
did not understand his language ; and the king gave 
the Indian into the charge of men who would teach 
him Greek ‘and when the Indian had learnt Greek, 
he related that on his voyage from India he by a 


Ptolemy Physcon, who reigned .c, 146-117. 
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strange mischance! mistook his course and reached 
Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his 
companiohs by starvation; and when his story was 
doubted, he promised to act as guide on the trip to 
° India for the men who had been previously selected 
by the King; and of this party Eudoxus, also, became 
a member. 

So Eudoxus sailed away with presents; and he 
returned with a cargo of perfumes and precious 
stones (some of which the rivers bring down with the 
sands, while others are found by digging, being 
solidified from a liquid state, just as our crystals are). 
But Eudoxus was wholly deceived in his expectations, 
for Euergetes took from him his entire cargo. And 
after the death of Euergetes, his wife, Cleopatra, 
succeeded him on the throne; and so Eudoxus was 
again sent out, by her also, and this time with a 
larger outfit. But on his return voyage he was 
driven out of his course by the winds to the south of 
Ethiopia, and being driven to certain places he 
conciliated the people by sharing with them bread, 
wine, and dried figs (for they had no share of such 
things), and in return therefor he received a supply 
of frech water and the guidance of pilots, and he also 
made a list of some of their words. And he found 
an end of a wooden prow that had come from a 
wrecked ship and had a horse carved on it; and when 
he learned that this piece of wreckage belonged to 
some voyagers who had been sailing from the west, 
he took it with him when he turned back upon his 
homeward voyage. And when he arrived safely in 
Egypt, inasmuch as Cleopatra no longer reigned but 


* In §5 following Strabo makes sport of this ‘strange 
mischance,” 
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1 els, Meineke, for és. 

2 rotros, Casaubon, for rodrovs; Siebenkees, Corais, 
Meineke, following. 

3 Aixoapxelav, Meineke, for Airaapxlay; C. Miiller ap- 
proving. 

* éuBiBdou te, Meineke, for éupiBacacbar; Forbiger follow- 
ing, L. Kayser approving. 
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her son in her stead, he was again deprived of every- 
thing, for it was discovered that he had stolen much 
property? But he brought the figure-head to the 
market-place and showed it to the shipmasters, and 
learned from them that it was a figure-head from 
Gades; for he was told that whereas the merchants 
of Gades fit out large ships, the poor men fit out small 
ships which they call “horses” from the devices on 
the prows of their ships, and that they sail with 
these small ships on fishing voyages around the coast 
of Maurusia as far as the river Lixus; but some of 
the shipmasters, indeed, recognized the figure-head 
as having belonged to one of the ships that had sailed 
rather too far beyond the Lixus River and had not 
returned home safely. 

And from the above-mentioned fact Eudoxus 
conjectured that the circumnavigation of Libya was 
possible, went home,! placed all his property on a 
ship, and put out to sea. First he put in at 
Dicaearchia, then at Massilia, and then at the 
successive points along the coast until he came to 
Gades; and everywhere noisily proclaiming his 
scheme and making money by trafficking, he built a 
great <ship and also two tow-boats like those used 
by pirates; and he put music-girls on board, and 
physicians, and other artisans, and finally set sail on 
the high sea on the way to India, favoured by 
constant western breezes. But since his companions 
became tired of the voyage, he sailed with a fair wind 
towards the land; though he did it against his will, 
for he feared the ebb and flow of the tides, And, 
indeed, what he feared actually came to pass: the 


1 To Cyzicus. 
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1 amrevéypanto, Corais, for amoyéypawra:; Meineke follow- 
ing. 
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ship ran aground,—though so gently that it was not 
broken up all at once, and Lhey succeeded in bringing 
safely to 5 the cargo and also most of the ship’s 
timbers; and from these timbers he constructed a 
third boat about as large as a ship of fifty oars; and 
he continued his voyage, until he came to people 
who spoke the same words that he had made a list of 
on the former occasion ; and forthwith he learnt this, 
at least, that the men in that region belonged to the 
same nation as those other Ethiopians, and also that 
they were neighbours to the kingdom of Bogus. 
Accordingly, he abandoned the voyage to India and 
turned back; and on the voyage along the coast, he 
espied and made note of an island that was well- 
watered and well-wooded but uninhabited. And 
when he reached Maurusia safely he disposed of his 
boats, travelled on foot to the court of Bogus, and 
advised him to take up this expedition on his own 
account ; but the friends of Bogus prevailed to the 
contrary, inspiring in him the fear that Maurusia 
might in consequence be easily exposed to hostile 
intrigue if the way thither had once been pointed out 
to outsiders who wished to attack it. And when 
Eudoxis heard that he was being sent out, ostensibly, 
on the expedition as proposed by him, but in reality 
was going to be placed out on some desert island, he 
fled to the territory that was under Roman dominion, 
and thence crossed over to Iberia. And again he 
built a round ship and a long ship of fifty oars, his 
purpose being to keep to the open sea with his long 
ship and to explore the coast with the round ship. 
He put on board agricultural implements, seeds, and 
carpenters, and again set out with a view tothe same 
cireumnavigation ; his intention being, in case the 
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(Miiller, fr. iii, 281). 
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Sedpo, Meineke inserts, after EXPE 5 ©. Muller approving. 
® rots, Cascorbi inserts, before uuplois ; following the usage 
of Strabo. C. Frick cites. 
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voyage should be delayed, to spend the winter on 
the island he had previously observed, to sow the 
seed, reap the harvest therefrom, and then finish the 
voyage which he had decided upon at the outset. 

5. “ Now IJ,” says Poseidonius, “have traced the 
story of Eudoxus to this point, but what happened 
afterwards probably the people of Gades and Iberia 
know.” So from all these indications he says it is 
shown that the ocean flows in a circle round the 
inhabited world: “For him no fetters of continent 
encompass ; but he pours forth his waters boundlessly, 
and nothing ever sullies their purity.”! Now 
Poseidonius is a wonderful fellow in all this; for 
although he considers as unsupported by testimony 
the story of the voyage of the Magus, which 
Heracleides told, and of the voyage even of the 
emissaries of Neco, of which Herodotus gives an 
account, he puts down as real evidence this Bergaean? 
story, though he either invented it himself or 
accepted it from others who were its inventors. For, 
in the first place, what plausibility is there in the 
“strange mischance’’ which the Indian tells about? 
Why, the Arabian Gulf is like a river in its narrow- 
ness, arid it is about fifteen thousand stadia long up 
to its mouth, which, in its turn, is narrow throughout 
its entire length; and so it is not likely that the 
Indians who were voyaging outside this gulf were 
pushed out of their course into it by mistake (for its 
narrowness at its mouth would have shown their 
mistake), nor, if they sailed into the gulf on purpose, 
did they any longer have the excuse that they 
mistook their course or encountered inconstant 


* The authorship of these verses is unknown. 
* See footnote, p. 172. 
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1 GrodAupévous, Nylander, for édmworouévovs; all editors, 
except Kramer, following; C. Miiller approving. 
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winds. And how can it be that they permitted all 
their number to die of starvation with the exception 
of one Man? And if he survived, how could he 
single-handed have guided the ship, which was not a 
small one, since at all events it could sail over open 
seas of so great extent? And how strange his 
speedy mastery of the Greek language, which 
enabled him to convince the king that he was 
competent to act as pilot of the expedition? And 
how strange Euergetes’ scarcity of competent pilots, 
since the sea in that region was already known by 
manymen? And as forthat peace herald and sacred 
ambassador of the people of Cyzicus, how came he to 
abandon his native city and go sailing to India? 
And how did he come to be entrusted with so great 
an office? And although on his return everything 
was taken away from him, contrary to his expectation, 
and he was in disgrace, how did he come to be 
entrusted with a still greater equipment of presents? 
And when he returned from this second voyage and 
was driven out of his course to Ethiopia, why did he 
write down those lists of words, and why did he 
enquire from what source the beak of that fishing- 
smack had been cast ashore? For the discovery 
that this bit of wreckage had belonged to men who 
sailed from the west could have signified nothing, 
since he himself was to sail from the west on his 
homeward voyage. And so, again, upon his return 
to Alexandria, when it was discovered that he had 
stolen much property, how is it that he was not 
punished, and that he even went about interviewing 
shipmasters, at the same time showing them the 
figure-head of the ship? And wasn’t the man that 
recognized the figure-head a wonderful fellow? And 
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1 thy, Cobet, for éfdv jv. 
2 nal, is retained against Corais and Meineke, who delete it. 
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wasn't the man that believed him a still more 
wonderful fellow—the man who on the strength of a 
hope of ‘that sort returned to his home land, and then 
changed his home to the regions beyond the Pillars? 
Butit would not even have been permitted him to put 
to sea from Alexandria without a passport, least of all 
after he had stolen property belonging to the king. 
Neither could he have sailed out of the harbour 
secretly, since not only the harbour, but also all the 
other ways of issue from the city had always been 
kept closed under just as strong guard as I know is 
still kept up to this day (for I have lived a long time 
in Alexandria)—though at the present time, under 
Roman control, the watch is considerably relaxed: 
but under the kings, the guards were much more 
strict. And, again, when Eudoxus had sailed away 
to Gades, and in royal style had built himself ships 
and continued on his voyage, after his vessel had been 
wrecked, how could he have built a third boat in the 
desert? And how is it, when once more he put out 
to sea and found that those western Ethiopians spoke 
the same language as the eastern Ethiopians, that he 
was not eager to accomplish the rest of his voyage 
(inasfiuch as he was so foolish in his eagerness for 
travels abroad, and since he had a good hope that 
the unexplored remainder of his voyage was but 
small)—but instead gave up all this and conceived a 
longing for the expedition that was to be carried out 
through the aid of Bogus? And how did he come to 
learn about the plot that was secretly framed against 
him? And what advantage could this have been to 
Bogus —I mean his causing the disappearance of the 
man when he might have dismissed him in other 
ways? But even if the man learned about the plot, 
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1 The only direct reference extant in Plato to the truth or 
falsity of the story is made by Socrates to Critias: ‘‘ And 
what other narrative” (but the Atlantis story) ‘‘has the 
very great advantage of being a fact and not a fiction?” 
(Timacus 26 £.) 

2 In Plato, one of the Egyptian priests is credited with 
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how could he have made his escape to places of 
safety? For, although there is nothing impossible 
in any escapes of that sort, yet every one of them is 
difficult and rarely made even with a streak of luck ; 
but Eudoxusis always attended by good luck, although 
he is placed in jeopardies one after another. And, 
again, after he had escaped from Bogus, why was he 
not afraid to sail once more along the coast of Libya 
when he had an outfit large enough to colonize an 
island? 

Now, really, all this does not fall far short of 
the fabrications of Pytheas, Euhemerus and Anti- 
phanes. Those men, however, we can pardon for their 
fabrications—since they follow precisely this as their 
business—just as we pardon jugglers ; but who could 
pardon Poseidonius, master of demonstration and 
philosopher, whom we may almost call the claimant 
for first honours. So much, at least, is not well 
done by Poseidonius. 

6. On the other hand, he correctly sets down in 
his work the fact that the earth sometimes rises and 
undergoes settling processes, and undergoes changes 
that result from earthquakes and the other similar 
agenc.es, all of which I too have enumerated above. 
And on this point he does well to cite the statement 
of Plato that it is possible that the story about the 
island of Atlantis is not a fiction.) Concerning 
Atlantis Plato relates that Solon, after having made 
inquiry of the Egyptian priests, reported that Atlantis 
did once exist, but disappeared—an island no smaller 
in size than a continent’; and Poseidonius thinks 
saying to Solon that Atlantis was larger than Libya and Asia 
put together, and that, as a result of violent earthquakes 


and fioods, it sank beneath the sea in a single day and night 
(see Z2maeus 24-25, and Critias 108 5, 113c). 
39t 
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1 esOurAody, Cobet, for Etpy wAdwy ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, 
approvin g. 
Z\gors, Corais, for €@o:; Cobet independently ; Berna- 
dakis, C. Miller, A. Vogel, approving. 
3 yphaimov, Cobet, for xpnctuws. 
4 dé, Corais, for re ; Meineke following. 
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that it is better to put the matter in that way than 
to say of Atlantis: “Its inventor caused it to dis- 
appear, jut as did the Poet the wall of the Achaeans.”! 
And Poseidonius also conjectures that the migration 
of the Cimbrians and their kinsfolk from their native 
country occurred as the result of an inundation of the 
sea that came on all of a sudden. And he suspects 
that the length of the inhabited world, being about 
seventy thousand stadia, is half of the entire circle 
on which it has been taken, so that, says he, if you 
sail from the west in a straight course you will reach 
India within the seventy thousand stadia. 

7. Then, after an attempt to find fault with those 
who divided the inhabited world into continents in 
the way they did,? instead of by certain circles 
parallel to the equator (through means of which they 
could have indicated variations in animals, plants, 
and climates, because some of these belong peculiarly 
to the frigid zone and others to the torrid zone), 
so that the continents would be practically zones, 
Poseidonius again revises his own plea and withdraws 
his indictment, in that he again approves of the pre- 
vailing division into three continents, and thus he 
makes the question a mere matter of argument with 
no useful end in view. For such a distribution of 
animals, plants, and climates as exists is not the result 
of design—just as the differences of race, or of 
language, are not, either—but rather of accident and 
chance. And again, as regards the various arts and 
faculties and institutions of mankind, most of them, 

? That is, Solon avoided the historical conseyuences of his 
fiction by sinking Atlantis, just as Homer did by making 
Poseidon and Apollo sweep away with a flood the wall built 


by the Achaeans in front of their ships (see I2tad 7. 433, 441, 
and 12. 1-33). ® See pp. 119 and 129, 
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Forbiger, Tardieu, following; Kramer, C. Miller, approving. 
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when once men have made a beginning, flourish in 
any latitude whatsoever and in certain instances even 
in spite of the latitude ; so that some local character- 
istics of a people come by nature, others by training 
and habit. For instance, it was not by nature that 
the Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the 
Lacedaemonians, and also the Thebans, who are still 
closer to the Athenians, were not so; but rather by 
habit. So, also, the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
are philosophers, not by nature, but by training and 
habit. And further, the excellent qualities of horses, 
cattle, and other animals, are the result, not merely 
of locality, but of training also. But Poseidonius 
confounds all this. And when he approves of such a 
division into three continents as is now accepted, he 
uses as an illustration the fact that the Indians differ 
from the Ethiopians of Libya, for the Indians are 
better developed physically and less parched by the 
dryness of the atmosphere. And, says he, that is 
the reason why Homer, in speaking of the Ethopians 
as a whole, divides them into two groups, “some 
where Hyperion sets and some where he rises.” 
But, says Poseidonius, Crates, in introducing into the 
discussion the question of a second inhabited world, 
about which Homer knows nothing, is a slave toa 
hypothesis,!_ and, says Poseidonius, the passage in 
Homer should have been emended to read: “both 
where Hyperion departs,” meaning where he declines 
from the meridian. 

& Now, in the first place, the Ethiopians that 
border on Egypt are themselves, also, divided into 


* That is, his hypothesis that one division of the Ethio- 
pians lived south of the equator, on the other side of Oceanus 
(see pp. 117 ff). 
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_ 7 Xb Mep ax pa 
pioyovTar dvatés TE Kal aVTONAL aAAHANOW. 
(Arat. Phaen. 61) 


et & eri ths Kparntetov ypadis otrw BéXt0n, 
dice: Tis Kal emt ths “Aprotapyetou dety. 
Tocadra cal rpos Woceadaviov rodrka yap Kal 
éy tots Kal Exacta Tuyydaves THs TpocnKovens 
Ssairns, boa yewypadixd: boa Sé vaotxwtepa, 
émicxertéov év Gros, 7 OVSE hpovticTéoy ToNU 


1 #, Corais deletes, before é7:; Meineke, Tardieu, follow- 
ing ; C. Miiller approving. 
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two groups; for some of them live in Asia, others in 
Libya,! though they differ in no respect from each 
other. An&, in the second place, Homer divides 
the Ethiopians into two groups, not for this reason, 
namely, because he knew that the Indians were 
physically similar to the Ethiopians (for Homer 
probably did not know of the Indians at all, in view 
of the fact that even Euergetes himself, according 
to that story of Eudoxus, knew nothing about India, 
nor the voyage that leads thither), but rather on the 
basis of the division of which I have spoken above.? 
And in speaking on that subject I also expressed my 
opinion in regard to the reading proposed by Crates, 
namely, that it makes no difference whether we read 
the passage one way or the other’; but Poseidonius 
says it does make a difference, and that it is better 
to emend the passage to read “ both where Hyperion 
departs.”” Now wherein does this differ from “ both 
where Hyperion sets”? For the whole segment of 
the circle from the meridian to the setting is called 
“the setting,” + just as the semi-circle of the horizon 
is so called. This is what Aratus means when he Says : 
“There where the extremities of the west and of 
the east +oin with each other.” And if the passage 
is better as Crates reads it, then one may say that it 
must also be better as Aristarchus reads it. 

So much for Poseidonius. For in my detailed 
discussions many of his views will meet with fitting 
criticism, so far as they relate to geography; but so 
far as they relate to physics, I must inspect them 
elsewhere or else not consider them at all. For in 


* See pp. 119 f& and 129, 
2 See p. 129. 5 See p. 117, 
4 That is, the west. 
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1 rhy, A. Jacob inserts, before éuBardy, 
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Poseidonius there is much inquiry into causes and 
much imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our 
school! ayvids, on account of the obscurity of the 
causes. 


IV 


1. Potysrus, in his account of the geography of 
Europe, says he passes over the ancient geographers 
but examines the men who criticise them, namely, 
Dicaearchus, and Eratosthenes, who has written the 
most recent treatise on Geography; and Pytheas, by 
whom many have been misled; for after asserting 
that he travelled over the whole of Britain that was 
accessible Pytheas reported that the coast-line of the 
island was more than forty thousand stadia, and 
added his story about Thule and about those regions 
in which there was no longer either land properly 
so-called, or sea, or air, but a kind of substance 
concreted from all these elements, resembling a 
sea-lungs a thing in which, he says, the earth, 
the sea, and all the elements are held in suspension ; 
and this is a sort of bond to hold all together, which 
you can neither walk nor sail upon. Now, as for 
this thing that resembles the sea-lungs, he says that 
he saw it himself, but that all the rest he tells from 
hearsay. That, then, is the narrative of Pytheas, 
and to it he adds that on his return from those 
regions he visited the whole coast-line of Europe 
from Gades to the Tanais. 

2. Now Polybius says that, in the first place, it 
is incredible that a private individual—and a poor 

1 That is, the Stoic school of philosophy. Compare the 


same Greek phrase on p. 55; and ‘‘ our Zeno,” p. 15]. 
* An acaleph of the ctenophora. 
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1 That is, Hermes in his capacity as god of travel. 
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man too—could have travelled such distances by sea 
and by land; and that, though Eratosthenes was 
wholly at a loss whether he should believe these 
stories, nevertheless he has believed Pytheas’ ac- 
count of Britain, and of the regions about Gades, 
and of Iberia; but he says it is far better to believe 
Euhemerus, the Messenian, than Pytheas. Euhe- 
merus, at all events, asserts that he sailed only to 
one country, Panchaea, whereas Pytheas asserts that 
he explored in person the whole northern region of 
Europe as far as the ends of the world—an assertion 
which no man would believe, not even if Hermes! 
made it. And as for Eratosthenes—adds Poseidonius 
-——though he calls Euhemerus a Bergaean,? he be- 
lieves Pytheas, and that, too, though not even 
Dicaearchus believed him. Now that last remark, 
“though not even Dicaearchus believed him,’ is 
ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Eratosthenes to 
use as a standard the man against whom he himself 
directs so many criticisms. And I have already 
stated that Eratosthenes was ignorant concerning 
the western and northern parts of Europe. But 
while we must pardon Eratosthenes and Dicaear- 
chus, bécause they had not seen those regions with 
their own eyes, yet who could pardon Polybius and 
Poseidonius? Nay, it is precisely Polybius who 
characterises as “popular notions’? the statements 
made by Eratosthenes and Dicaearchus in regard to 
the distances in those regions and many other 
regions, though he does not keep himself free from 
the error even where he criticises them. At any 
rate, when Dicaearchus estimates the distance from 


* That is, like Antiphanes, the notorious romancer of 
Berge, in Thrace ; see p. 173, and footnote. 
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1 rowdy, Corais suspects, after uixpé ; Groskurd deletes ; 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardien, following; C. Muller approving. 
2 Sapddvioy, Meineke, for Sapddvior. 


ae 





cantaeheandieamemtented 


1 That is, the altitude of the triangle drawn from the 
vertex at Narbo to the base lmne; thus an allowance of 
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the Peloponnesus to the Pillars at ten thousand 
stadia, and from the Peloponnesus to the recess of 
the Adriatic Sea at more than this, and when, of 
the distance to the Pillars, he reckons the part up 
to the Strait of Sicily at three thousand stadia, so 
that the remaining distance—the part from the 
Strait to the Pillars—becomes seven thousand stadia, 
Polybius says that he will let pass the question 
whether the estimate of three thousand is correctly 
taken or not, but, as for the seven thousand stadia, he 
cannot let the estimate pass from either of two 
points of view, namely, whether you take the 
measure of the coast-line or of the line drawn 
through the middle of the open sea. For, says he, 
the coast-line is very nearly like an obtuse angle, 
whose sides run respectively to the Strait and to 
the Pillars, and with Narbo as vertex ; hence a tri- 
angle is formed with a base that runs straight through 
the open sea and with sides that form the said angle, 
of which sides the one from the Strait to Narbo 
measures more than eleven thousand two hundred 
stadia, the other a little less than eight thousand 
stadia; and, besides, it is agreed that the maximum 
distance’from Europe to Libya across the Tyrrhenian 
Sea is not more than three thousand stadia, whereas 
the distance is reduced if méasured across the 
Sardinian Sea. However, let it be granted, says 
Polybius, that the latter distance is also three 
thousand stadia, but let it be further assumed as 
a prior condition that the depth of the gulf opposite 
Narbo is two thousand stadia, the depth being, as it 
were, a perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon 
the base of the obtuse-angled triangle}; then, says 


1,000 stadia is made for the remaining distance to Libya, 
measured on the produced altitude. 403 
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1 ‘Ygrvdlavy, Jones, for “Iarvylay; Muller-Dubner suggest 
*Ilawodiay ; see Groskurd’s critical note on 6. 3. 10 (vol. i. 
p. 502). 





i By computation the actual result is 436 stadia. 

* By computation the actual result is 21,764 stadia. 

3 That is, more than 21,764 stadia; for Dicaearchus had 
reckoned the recess of the Adriatic to be farther away from 
the Peloponnesus than the Pillars were. 
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Polybius, it is clear from the principles of elementary 
geometry that the tota] length of the coast-line from 
the Strait*to the Pillars exceeds the length of the 
straight line through the open sea by very nearly 
five hundred! stadia. And if to this we added the 
three thousand stadia from the Peloponnesus to the 
Strait, the sum total of the stadia, merely those 
measured on a straight line, will be more than 
double? the estimate given by Dicaearchus. And, 
according to Dicaearchus, says Polybius, it will be 
necessary to put the distance from the Pelopon- 
nesus to the recess of the Adriatic at more than this 
sum.? 

3. But, my dear Polybius, one might reply, just 
as the test based upon your own words makes evident 
the error of these false reckonings, namely, “ from 
the Peloponnesus to Leucas, seven hundred stadia; 
from Leucas to Corcyra the same; and, again, from 
Corcyra to the Ceraunian Mountains the same; and 
the Illyrian coast-line to Iapydia on your right hand 
side,* if you measure from the Ceraunian Mountains, 
six thousand one hundred and fifty stadia,” so also 
those other reckonings are both false—both that 
made by Dicaearchus when he makes the distance 
from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars seven thousand 
stadia, and that which you think you have demon- 
strated; for most men agree in saying that the 
distance measured straight across the Sea is twelve 
thousand stadia, and this estimate agrees with the 


* Polybius thus characterises the distance from the Cerau- 
nian Mountains to the head of the Adriatic Gulf—apparently 
disregarding the Istrian coast, just as does Strabo in 6. 3. 10. 
Iapydia was the name both of the country and the chief city 
ie the Iapydes. Strabo thinks Polybius’ estimate is too 
arge, 
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* Svopixdrara, Corais, for dvouedrepa ; editors following. 

2 nal, Meineke deletes, before ard; C. Miiller approving. 

* SioxtAlous, Gosselin, for rpicxsAfous ; editors following. 


* os, Madvig deletes, before eipjrac:, and punctuates as in 
the text. 
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opinion rendered in regard to the length of the 
inhabited. world.t For they say that this length is 
about seventy thousand stadia, and that the western 
section thereof, that is, from the Gulf of Issus to the 
capes of Iberia, which are the most westerly points, 
is a little less than thirty thousand stadia. They 
arrive at this result in the following way: From the 
Gulf of Issus to Rhodes the distance is five thousand 
stadia ; thence to Salmonium, which is the eastern 
Cape of Crete, one thousand stadia; and the length 
of Crete itself, from Salmonium to Criumetopon, 
more than two thousand stadia; thence, from Criu- 
metopon to Pachynum in Sicily, four thousand five 
hundred stadia; and from Pachynum to the Strait of 
Sicily, more than one thousand stadia ; then, the sea- 
passage from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars, twelve 
thousand stadia ;‘and from the Pillars to the extreme 
end of the Sacred Cape? of Iberia, about three 
thousand stadia. And Polybius has not taken even 
his perpendicular properly, if it be true that Narbo 
is situated approximately on the same parallel as that 
which runs through Massilia and (as Hipparchus also 
believes) Massilia on the same as that through 
Byzanuium, and that the line which runs through 
the open Sea is on the same parallel as that through 
the Strait and Rhodes, and that the -distance from 
Rhodes to Byzantium has been estimated at about 
five thousand stadia on the assumption that both 
places lie on the same meridian ; for the perpendicular 
in question would also be five thousand stadia in 
length. But when they say that the longest passage 


14.4. 5. 2 Cape St. Vincent. 
For ‘parallels comprehended between parallels are 


equal,” 
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1 mpovedew, Cascorbi, for wpoovede; A. Vogel, C. Frick, 
approvin 


doris Madivig: for elvat, 
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across this sea from Europe to Libya, reckoned from 
the head of the Galatic Gulf, is approximately five 
thousand “stadia, it seems to me that they make an 
erroneous statement, or else that in that region 
Libya projects far to the north and reaches the 
parallel that runs through the Pillars. And Polybius 
is again not right when he says that the perpendicular 
in question ends near Sardinia; for the line of this 
sea-passage is nowhere near Sardinia, but much farther 
west, leaving between it and Sardinia not only the 
Sardinian Sea, but almost the whole of the Ligurian 
Sea as well. And Polybius has exaggerated the length 
of the seaboard also, only in a lesser degree. 

4. Next in order, Polybius proceeds to correct the 
errors of Eratosthenes; sometimes rightly, but some- 
times he is even more in error than Eratosthenes. 
For instance, when Eratosthenes estimates the 
distance from Ithaca to Corcyra at three hundred 
stadia, Polybius says it is more than nine hundred ; 
when Eratosthenes gives the distance from Epi- 
damnus to Thessalonica as nine hundred stadia, 
Polybius says more than two thousand ; and in these 
cases Polybius is right. But when Eratosthenes 
says the distance from Massilia to the Pillars is 
seven thousand stadia and from the Pyrenees to the 
Pillars six thousand stadia, Polybius himself makes a 
greater error in giving the distance from Massilia as 
more than nine thousand stadia and that from the 
Pyrenees a little less than eight thousand stadia ; 
for Eratosthenes’ estimates are nearer the truth. 
Indeed, modern authorities agree that if one cut off 
an allowance for the irregular windings of the roads, 
the whole of Iberia is not more than six thousand 
stadia in length from the Pyrenees to its western 
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1 The Don. 

* Polybius’ abstruse comparison of the length of Europe 
with that of Libya and Asia combined is not extant, but his 
general method is clear enough. Draw a line (PP’) parallel 
to the equator from the Pillars to the eastern coast of India 
—that is, at about 364° latitude. On this line as a chord 
describe a semicircle which will have for diameter a line 
(O0’) drawn on the equator, Froin some point (A) west of 
Asia on the chord (Straho says in §7 below that this point is 


a variable) draw a line to the outlet (7) of the Tanais River ; 
produce this line in a no oats direction along the 
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side. But Polybius reckons the river Tagus alone at 
eight thousand stadia in length from its source to its 
mouth—without reckoning in the windings of the 
river, of course (for this is a thing geography does 
not do)—but estimating the distance on a straight 
line. And yet from the Pyrenees the sources of the 
Tagus are more than one thousand stadia distant. 
On the other hand, Polybius is right when he asserts 
that Eratosthenes is ignorant of the geography of 
Iberia, that is, for the reason that he sometimes makes 
conflicting statements; at any rate, after he has said 
that the exterior coast of Iberia as far as Gades is 
inhabited by Gauls—if they really hold the western 
regions of Europe as far as Gades—he forgets that 
statement and nowhere mentions the Gauls in his 
description of Iberia. 

5. Again, when Polybius sets forth that the length 
of Europe is less than the combined length of Iberia 
and Asia, he does not make his comparison 
correctly. The outlet at the Pillars, he says, is in 
the equinoctial west, whereas the Tanais! flows from 
the summer rising of the sun, and therefore Europe 
is less in length than the combined length of Libya 
and Asia by the space between the summer sunrise 
and the equinoctial sunrise; for Asia has a prior 
claim to this space of the -northern semicircle that 
lies toward the equinoctial sunrise.2 Indeed, apart 


course of the river to the source (7”) of it (but the source is 
unexplored) ; then produce the river-line (7'Z") to the cir- 
cumference at S, which may represent the summer rising. 
Drop a perpendicular (7”B) upon the chord PP’. Then we 
have a segment (B7"SP’) of the semicircle, which belongs to 
Asia (but we are compelled to fix 7” and B inaccurately, 
inasmuch as the source of the Tanais was unexplored). 
According to Polybius, Europe is less in length than Libya 
and Asia combined by the line BP’ (which is a variable). 
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ofrives elwov for rivés efrov of pév; so no; Siebenkees, 
Coreis, following. 
* ore... odre, Corais, for odSé. . . obdé; Meineke following ; 
C. Miller approving. 
3 dyav roy Tdvaiv, eit’ emiorpépwy am’ ad’ray em vhy Madriv, 
Sterrett, for &yev érl Thy Madr thy Tavaiv, clr’ emirrpépar 
én’ abrhy. 
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from the abstruseness which characterises Polybius 
when he is discussing matters that are easy of explan- 
ation, hi$ statement that the Tanais flows from the 
summer rising of the sun is also false; for all who 
are acquainted with those regions say that the Tanais 
flows from the north into Lake Maeotis, and in such 
wise that the mouth of the river, the mouth of Lake 
Maeotis, and the course of the Tanais itself, so far as 
it has been explored, all lie on the same meridian. 

6. Unworthy of mention are those writers who 
have stated that the Tanais rises in the regions on 
the Ister+ and flows from the west, because they 
have not reflected that the Tyras,? the Borysthenes,® 
and the Hypanis,‘ all large rivers, flow between those 
two rivers into the Pontus, one of them parallel to 
the Ister and the others parallel to the Tanais, And 
since neither the sources of the Tyras, nor of the 
Borysthenes, nor of the Hypanis, have been explored, 
the regions that are farther north than they would 
be far less known; and therefore the argument that 
conducts the Tanais through those regions and then 
makes it turn from them to the Maeotis Lake (for 
the mouths of the Tanais are obviously to be seen 
in the most northerly parts of the Lake, which are 
also the most easterly parts)—such an argument, I 
say, would be false and inconclusive. Equally incon- 
clusive is the argument that the Tanais flows through 
the Caucasus towards the north and then turns and 
flows into Lake Maeotis; for this statement has also 
been made. However, no one has stated that the 
Tanais flows from the east; for if it flowed from the 
east the more accomplished geographers would not 


1 The Danube. = The Dniester. 
’ The Dnieper. 4 The Bog, 
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1 ruiud rt, Tyrwhitt, for ruhpart; Miller-Diibner, Mcineke, 
following. 


2 gdiatgpopa, Kramer, for Stadopav (ode Exovta?); A. Vogel 
approving. 
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be asserting that it flows in a direction contrary to, 
and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that of the 
Nile—me&ning that the courses of the two rivers 
are on the same meridian or else on meridians that 
lie close to each other.! 

7. The measurement of the length of the inhabited 
world is made along a line parallel to the equator, 
because the inhabited world, in its length, stretches 
in the same way the equator does; and in the same 
way, therefore, we must take as the length of each 
of the continents the space that lies between two 
meridians. Again, the measure employed for these 
lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover 
the number of the stadia either by travelling through 
the continents themselves, or else along the roads or 
waterways parallel to them. But Polybius abandons 
this method and introduces something new, namely, 
a certain segment of the northern semicircle, which 
lies between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial 
sunrise. But no one employs rules and measures 
that are variable for things that are non-variable, 
nor reckonings that are made relative to one position 
or another for things that are absolute and unchang- 
ing. Low while the term “length” is non-variable 
and absolute, “‘equinoctial rising” and “setting” and, 
in the same way, “summer sunrise” and “winter 
sunrise,’ are not absolute, but relative to our indi- 
vidual positions ; and if we shift our position to dif- 
ferent points, the positions of sunset and suurise, 
whether equinoctial or solstitial, are different, but 
the length of the continent remains the same. 
Therefore, while it is not out of place to make the 
Tanais and the Nile limits of continents, it is some- 


1 Compare 11. 2. 2, 
4X5 
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thing new to use the summer, or the equinoctial, 
sunrise for this purpose. 

8. Sinc@ Europe runs out into several promontories, 
Polybius’ account of them is better than that of Era- 
tosthenes, but it is still inadequate. For Eratosthenes 
spoke of only three promontories:1 first, the pro- 
montory that juts down to the Pillars, on which is 
Iberia; secondly, that to the Strait of Sicily, on 
which is Italy; and, thirdly, that which ends at 
Cape Malea, on which are all the nations that dwell 
between the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the Tanais. 
But Polybius explains the first two promontories in 
the same way and then makes a third of the pro- 
montory which ends at Cape Malea and Sunium, on 
which are all Greece, and Illyria, and certain parts 
of Thrace, and a fourth of the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the strait between Sestus and Abydus is, in- 
habited by Thracians; and still a fifth of the pro- 
montory in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
and of the mouth of Lake Maeotis. Now we must 
grant the first two, because they are encompassed 
by simple gulfs: one of them, by the gulf that lies 
between Calpe and the Sacred Cape (the gulf on 
which Gades is situated) and also by that portion of 
the sea that lies between the Pillars and Sicily; the 
other, by the last-mentioned sea and the Adriatic— 
although, of course, the promontory of Iapygia, since 
it thrusts itself forward on the side and thus makes 
Italy have two crests, presents a sort of contradiction 
to my statement; but the remaining three promon- 
tories, which still more clearly are complex and com- 
posed of many members, require further division. 
Likewise, also, the division of Europe into six parts 

* See 2. 1. 40. 
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t re xal, Groskurd, for re ; Forbiger following. 
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is open to similar objection, since it has been made 
in accordance with the promontories. However, in 
my detailed account I shall make the suitable cor- 
rections, not only of these mistakes, but also of all 
the other serious mistakes that Polybius has made, 
both in the matter of Europe and in his circuit of 
Libya. But, for the present, I shall rest satisfied with 
what I have here said in criticism of my predecessors 
—that is, of so many of them as I have thought 
would, if cited, make enough witnesses to prove that 
I too am justified in having undertaken to treat this 
same subject, since it stands in need of so much 
correction and addition. 


Vv 


1. Srnce the taking in hand of my proposed task 
naturally follows the criticisms of my predecessors, let 
me make a second beginning by saying that the person 
who attempts to write an account of the countries 
of the earth must take many of the physical and 
mathematical principles as hypotheses and elaborate 
his whele treatise with reference to their intent and 
authority. For, as I have already said,} no architect 
or engineer would be competent even to fix the site 
of a house or a city properly if he had no conception 
beforehand of “climata”’ and of the celestial phe- 
nomena, and of geometrical figures and magnitudes 
and heat and cold and other such things—much less 
a person who would fix positions for the whole of the 
inhabited world. For the mere drawing on one and 
the same plane surface of Iberia and India and the 


1 Page 25. 
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1 4, Corais, for «af before ddedav; Meineke following ; 
C. Miller approving. 
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countries that lie between them and, in spite of its 
being a ee surface, the plotting of the sun’s 
position at its settings, risings, and in meridian, as 
though these positions were fixed for all the people 
of the world—merely this exercise gives to the man 
who has previously conceived of the arrangement 
and movement of the celestial bodies and grasped 
the fact that the true surface of the earth is spherical 
but that it is depicted for the moment as a plane 
surface for the convenience of the eye—merely this 
exercise, I say, gives to that man instruction that is 
truly geographical, but to the man not thus qualified 
it does not. Indeed, the case is not the same with 
us when we are dealing with geography as it is when 
we are travelling over great plains (those of Babylonia, 
for example) or over the sea: then all that is in front 
of us and behind us and on either side of us is presented 
to our minds as a plane surface and offers no varying 
aspects with reference to the celestial bodies or the 
movements or the positions of the sun and the other 
stars relatively to us; but when we are dealing with 
geography the like partsmustnever presentthemselves 
to our minds in that way. The sailor on the open sea, 
or theeman who travels through a level country, is 
guided by certain popular notions (and these notions 
impel not only the uneducated man but the man of 
affairs as well to act in the self-same way), because he 
is unfamiliar with the heavenly bodies and ignorant 
of the varying aspects of things with reference to 
them. For he sees the sun rise, pass the meridian, 
and set, but how it comes about he does not con- 
sider; for, indeed, such knowledge is not useful to 
him with reference to the task before him, any more 
than it is useful for him to know whether or not his 
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1 émurxome? pév, avridote? 8é, Madvig, for émixorol wév ky rh, 
Sdter 8 ev; Cobet, A. Vogel, approving. 


2 abra@y and abrats, Oorais, for abréy and adrats ; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following; C. Miiller approving. 
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1 That is, a kind of ‘‘ supreme excellence.” Plutarch says 
that the Stoics recognized three ‘‘supreme excellences ” 
(Aretiat) among the sciences—namely, physics, ethics, and 
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body stands parallel to that of his neighbour. But 
perhaps he does consider these matters, and yet 
holds opfnions opposed to the principles of mathe- 
matics—just as the natives of any given place do; 
for a man’s place occasions such blunders. But the 
geographer does not write for the native of any par- 
ticular place, nor yet does he write for the man of 
affairs of the kind who has paid no attention to the 
mathematical sciences properly so-called; nor, to be 
sure, does he write for the harvest-hand or the ditch- 
digger, but for the man who can be persuaded that 
the earth as a whole is such as the mathematicians 
represent it to be, and also all that relates to such 
an hypothesis. And the geographer urges upon his 
students that they first master those principles and 
then consider the subsequent problems; for, he 
declares, he will speak only of the results which follow 
from those principles; and hence his students will 
the more unerringly make the application of his 
teachings if they listen as mathematicians ; but he 
refuses to teach geography to persons not thus 
qualified. 

2. Now as for the matters which he regards as 
funda.aental principles of his science, the geographer 
must rely upon the geometricians who have measured 
the earth as a whole; and in their turn the geome- 
tricians must rely upon the astronomers; and again 
the astronomers upon the physicists. Physics is a 
kind of Arele!; and by Areiai they mean those 
sciences that postulate nothing but depend upon 
themselves, and contain within themselves their own 


logic ; and that they regarded all three as the expedient arts 
for the exercise of philosophy in the acquirement of know- 
ledge—which is wisdom. 
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principles as well as the proofs thereof. Now what 
we are taught by the physicists is as follows: The 
universe 4nd the heavens are sphere-shaped. The 
tendency of the bodies that have weight is towards 
the centre. And, having taken its position about 
this centre, the earth is spherically concentric with 
the heavens, and it is motionless as is also the axis 
through it, which axis extends also through the 
centre of the heavens. The heavens revolve round 
both the earth and its axis from east to west; and 
along with the heavens revolve the fixed stars, with 
the same rapidity as the vault of the heavens. Now 
the fixed stars move along parallel circles, and the 
best known parallel circles are the equator, the two 
tropics, and the arctic circles; whereas the planets 
and the sun and the moon move along certain oblique 
circles whose positions lie in the zodiac. Now the 
astronomers first accept these principles, either in 
whole or in part, and then work out the subsequent 
problems, namely, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, their revolutions, their eclipses, their sizes, their 
respective distances, and a host of other things. And, 
in the same way, the geometricians, in measuring the 
earth Gs a whole, adhere to the doctrines of the phy- 
sicists and the astronomers, and, in their turn, the 
geographers adhere to those of the geometricians. 

3. Thus we must take as an hypothesis that the 
heavens have five zones, and that the earth also has 
five zones, and that the terrestrial zones have the 
same names as the celestial zones (I have already 
stated the reasons for this division into zones!). The 
limits of the zones can be defined by circles drawn 
on both sides of the equator and parallel to it, 


1 See 2. 3. 1. 
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namely, by two circles which enclose the torrid zone, 
and by two others, following upon these, which form 
the two temperate zones next to the torrid zone and 
the two frigid zones next to the temperate zones. 
Beneath each of the celestial circles falls the cor- 
responding terrestrial circle which bears the same 
name: and, in like manner, beneath the celestial 
zone, the terrestrial zone. Now they call “ temper- 
ate’? the zones that can be inhabited; the others 
they call uninhabitable, the one on account of the 
heat, and the other two on account of the cold. 
They proceed in the same manner with reference 
to the tropic and the arctic circles (that is, in countries 
that admit of arctic circles!): they define their limits 
by giving the terrestrial circles the same names as 
the celestial—and thus they define all the terrestrial 
circles that fall beneath the several celestial circles. 
Since the celestial equator cuts the whole heavens 
in two, the earth also must of necessity be cut in 
two by the terrestrial equator. Of the two hemi- 
spheres—lI refer to the two celestial as well as the 
two terrestrial hemispheres-—one is called “the 
northern hemisphere” and the other “the southern 
hemisphere”; so also, since the torrid zone is cut in 
two by the same circle, the one part of it will be the 
northern and the other the southern. It is clear that, 
of the temperate zones also, the one will be northern 
and the other southern, each bearing the name 
of the hemisphere in which it lies. That hemisphere 
is ealled “northern hemisphere” which contains that 
temperate zone in which, as you look from the east 
to the west, the pole is on your right hand and the 
equator on your left, or in which, as you look towards 


1 See 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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the south, the west is on your right hand and the 
east on your Jeft; and that hemisphere is called 
“southern hemisphere,” in which the opposite is 
true; and hence it is clear that we are in one of the 
two hemispheres (that is, of course, in the northern), 
and that it is impossible for us to be in both. “ Be- 
tween them are great rivers; first, Oceanus’’, and 
then the torrid zone. But neither is there an Oceanus 
in the centre of our whole inhabited world, cleaving 
the whole of it, nor, to be sure, is there a torrid spot 
in it; nor yet, indeed, is there a portion of it to 
be found whose “ climata’”’ are opposite to the 
“climata’’! which I have given for the northern 
temperate zone.” 

4, By accepting these principles, then, and also by 
making use of the sun-dial and the other helps given 
him by the astronomer—by means of which are found, 
for the several inhabited localities, both the circles 
that are parallel to the equator and the circles that 
cut the former at right angles, the latter being 
drawn through the poles — the geometrician can 
measure the inhabited portion of the earth by visit- 
ing it and the rest of the earth by his calculation 
of thé-intervals. In this way he can find the dis- 
tance from the equator to the pole, which is a fourth 
part of the earth’s largest circle; and when he has 
this distance, he multiplies it by four; and this is 
the circumference of the earth. Accordingly, just 
as the man who measures the earth gets his principles 
from the astronomer and the astronomer his from 
the physicist, so, too, the geographer must in the 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 
? If such were the case, such a portion would have to fall 
within the southern hemisphere. 
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same way first: take his point of departure from the 
man who has measured the earth as a whole, having 
confidencé in him and in those in whom he, in his turn, 
had confidence, and then explain, in the first instance, 
our inhabited world—its size, shape, and character, 
and its relations to the earth as a whole; for this is 
the peculiar task of the geographer. Then, secondly, 
he must discuss in a fitting manner the several parts 
of the inhabited world, both land and sea, noting in 
passing wherein the subject has been treated in- 
adequately by those of our predecessors whom we 
have believed to be the best authorities on these 
matters. 

5. Now let us take as hypothesis that the earth 
together with the sea is sphere-shaped and that the 
surface of the earth is one and the same with that 
of the high seas; for the elevations on the earth’s 
surface would disappear from consideration, because 
they are small in comparison with the great size of 
the earth and admit of being overlooked ; and so we 
use “sphere-shaped ” for figures of this kind, not as 
though they were turned on a lathe, nor yet as the 
geometrician uses the sphere for demonstration, but 
as anid to our conception of the earth—and that, 
too, a rather rough conception. Now let us conceive 
of a sphere with five zones, and let the equator be 
drawn as a circle upon that sphere, and let a second 
circle be drawn parallel thereto, bounding the frigid 
zone in the northern hemisphere, and let a third 
circle be drawn through the poles, cutting the other 
two circles at right angles. Then, since the north- 
ern hemisphere contains two-fourths of the earth, 
which are formed by the equator with the circle 
that passes through the poles, a quadrilateral area is 
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1 $4, Spengel, for ¢; Meineke following. 








1 See page 17. 
* That is, one could circumnavigate the inhabited world 
by setting out in any one of four ways—either north or south, 
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cut off in each of the two fourths. The northern 
side of the quadrilateral is half of the parallel next 
to the pofe ; the southern side is half of the equator ; 
and the two remaining sides are segments of the 
circle that runs through the poles, these segments 
lying opposite to each other and being equal in 
length. Now in one of these two quadrilaterals (it 
would seem to make no difference in which one) we 
say that our inhabited world lies, washed on all sides 
by the sea and like an island; for, as I have already 
said above,! the evidence of our senses and of reason 
prove this. But if anyone disbelieves the evidence 
of reason, it would make no difference, from the 
point of view of the geographer, whether we make 
the inhabited world an island, or merely admit what 
experience has taught us, namely, that it is possible 
to sail round the inhabited world on both sides, from 
the east as well as from the west,? with the exception 
of a few intermediate stretches. And, as to these 
stretches, it makes no difference whether they are 
bounded by sea or by uninhabited land; for the 
geographer undertakes to describe the known parts 
of the inhabited world, but he leaves out of con- 
siderafton the unknown parts of it—just as he does 
what is outside of it. And it will suffice to fill out and 
complete the outline of what we term’“the island ”’ 
by joining with a straight line the extreme points 
reached on the coasting-voyages made on both sides 
of the inhabited world. 

6. So let us presuppose that the island lies in the 
aforesaid quadrilateral. We must then take as its 


from either the Pillars or the eastern coast of India—were it 
not for thefew intermediate stretches that prevent it. Com- 


pare page 17. 
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17d... 7uHua, Kramer, for rot... Tunparos; editors 
following. ‘ad 

2 éadrrwy, Casaubon, for éraarrov; Sicbenkees, Corais, 
following. 


3 usovpov, Meineke restores, the reading before Kramer ; 
C. Muller approving. 


1 Strabo has assumed that the earth is sphere-shaped and 
that the inhabited world is an island within a certain 
spherical quadrilateral. Then, after conforming the in- 
habited world to the limits of the quadrilateral, which 
represents only the obvious, or apparent, size and shape, he 
proceeds by argument to define more accurately both the 
size and the shape within the limits of the quadrilateral. 
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size the figure that is obvious to our senses, which is 
obtained by abstracting from the entire size of the 
earth our enisphers then from this area its half, 
and in turn from this half the quadrilateral in which 
we say the inhabited world lies; and it is by an an- 
alogous process that we must form our conception of 
the shape of the island, accommodating the obvious 
shape to our hypotheses. But since the segment 
of the northern hemisphere that lies between the 
equator and the circle drawn parallel to it next to 
the pole is a spinning-whorl ? in shape, and since the 
circle that passes through the pole, by cutting the 
northern hemisphere in two, also cuts the spinning- 
whorl in two and thus forms the quadrilateral, it 
will be clear that the quadrilateral in which the 
Atlantic Sea lies is half of aspinning-whorl’s surface ; 
and that the inhabited world is a chlamys-shaped * 
island in this quadrilateral, since it is less in size than 
half of the quadrilateral. This latter fact is clear 
from geometry, and also from the great extent of the 
enveloping sea which covers the extremities of the 
continents both in the east and west and contracts 
them to a tapering shape; and, in the third place, it 


2 Approximately a truncated cone. 

3 That is, mantle-shaped—a common designation for the 
shape of the inhabited world in Strabo’s time. The skirt 
of the chlamys was circular; and the collar was cut in a 
straight line, or else in a circle with a larger radius and a 
shorter arc than the skirt. If the comparison be fairly 
accurate, then according to Strabo’s description of the in- 
habited world we must think of the ends of the chlamys 
(which represent the eastern and western extremities of the 
inhabited world) as tapering, and so much so that a line 
joining the corners of the skirt passes through the middle of 
the chlamys. (See Tarbell, Classical Philology, vol. i. 
page 283.) 
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1The words in brackets are inserted by Groskurd ; 
Kramer, C, Muller, Tardieu, approving. 
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1 The large laa in question is composed of (1) the 
inhabited world, (2) a strip one half the width of the Pane 
zone and 180° long, and (3) ‘‘the remainder.” ‘* The re- 
papeernge consists of two small quadrilaterals, one of which 

east, the other west, of the mhabited world. By actual 
commieetion the strip of the torrid zone is more than half 
of the inhabited world, and ‘‘ the remainder ” is still more. 
Therefore the inhabited world covers Jess than half of the 
large quadrilateral in question. To illustrate the argument, 
draw 4 figure on a sphere as follows: Let 4B be 180° of the 
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is clear from the maximum length and breadth. Now 
the length of the inhabited world is seventy thousand 
stadia, being for the most part limited by a sea which 
still cannot be navigated because of its vastness and 
desolation ; the breadth is less than thirty thousand 
stadia, being bounded by the regions that are un- 
inhabitable on account either of heat or cold. For 
merely the part of the quadrilateral that is un- 
inhabitable on account of the heat—since it has a 
breadth of eight thousand eight hundred stadia and 
a maximum length of one hundred and twenty six 
thousand stadia, that is, half the length of the 
equator—is more than half the inhabited world, and 
the remainder of the quadrilateral would be still more 
than that.} 

7. In essential accord with all this are the views 
of Hipparchus. He says that, having taken as 
hypothesis the measurement of the earth as stated 
by Eratosthenes, he must then abstract the inhabited 
world from the earth in his discussion ; for it will not 
make much difference with respect to the celestial 
phenomena for the several inhabited places whether 
the measurement followed is that of Eratosthenes or 
that given by the later geographers. Since, then, 
according to Kratosthenes, the equator measures two 
hundred and fifty two thousand stadia, the fourth 


equator ; let CD be 180° of the parallel through the northern 
limit of the inhabited world; join A and C, and B and D:;: 
and then draw an arc of 180° parallel to the equator at 
8,800 stadia north of the equator, and also two meridian- 
arcs from CD to AB through the eastern and western limits, 
respectively, of the inhabited world. Thus we have the 
large quadrilateral 4CDB, and, within it, four small quadri- 
ee which constitute the three divisions above-men- 
tioned. 
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1 Eratosthenes divided the circumference of the earth into 
sixty intervals, one interval being equal to 6°. Hipparchus 
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part of it would be sixty three thousand stadia; and 
this is the distance from the equator to the pole, 
namely, fifteen sixtieths of the sixty intervals into 
which the equator is divided.t And the distance 
from the equator to the summer tropie is four 
sixtieths; and the summer tropic is the parallel 
drawn through Syene. Now the several distances 
are computed from the standard measures that are 
obvious to our senses. The summer tropic, for 
instance, must pass through Syene, because there, 
at the time of the summer solstice, the index of the 
sun-dial does not cast a shadow at noon. And the 
meridian through Syene is drawn approximately along 
the course of the Nile from Meroé to Alexandri ia, and 
this distance is about ten thousand stadia ; and Syene 
must lie in the centre of that distance; so that the 
distance from Syene to Meroé is five thousand stadia. 
And when you have proceeded about three thousand 
stadia in a straight line south of Meroé, the country is 
no longer inhabitable on account of the heat, and there- 
fore the parallel through these regions, being the 
same as that through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country, must be put down as the limit and the 
begiffing of our inhabited world on the South. 
Since, then, the distance from Syene to Meroe is five 
thousand stadia, to which we have added the other 
three thousand stadia, the total distance from Syene 
to the confines of the inhabited world would be ight 
thousand stadia. But the distance from Syene to 
the equator is sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia 
(for that is what the four sixtieths amounts to, since 
each sixtieth is estimated at four thousand two 


seems to have been the first to divide the earth into three 
hundred and sixty degrees. 
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1 peparotra, Madvig, for reparo’. 


rent 





1 That is, at Thule the variable arctic circle has the fixed 
value of the summer tropic. Hence, according to Pytheas, 
the latitude of Thule would be the complement of that of 
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hundred stadia), and therefore we should have eight 
thousand ,eight hundred stadia left as the distance 
from the confines of the inhabited world to the 
equator, and from Alexandria twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred. Again, all agree that the route by 
sea from Alexandria to Rhodes is in a straight line 
with the course of the Nile, as also the route thence 
along the coast of Caria and Ionia to the Troad, 
Byzantium, and the Borysthenes. Taking, therefore, 
the distances that are already known and sailed over, 
geographers inquire as to the regions beyond the 
Borysthenes that lie in a straight course with this 
line—as to how far they are inhabitable, and how 
far the northern parts of the inhabited world have 
their boundaries. Now the Roxolanians, the most 
remote of the known Scythians, live beyond the 
Borysthenes, though they are farther south than the 
most remote peoples of whom we have knowledge 
north of Britain ; and the regions beyond the Roxo- 
lanians become at once uninhabitable because of the 
cold; and farther south than the Roxolanians are the 
parmatians who dwell beyond Lake Maeotis, and 
also the Seythians as far as the Eastern Scythians. 

8. Now Pytheas of Massilia tells us that Thule, 
the most northerly of the Britannic Islands, is far- 
thest north, and that there the circle of the summer 
tropic is the same as the arctic circle! But from the 
other writers I learn nothing on the subject—neither 
that there exists a certain island by the name of Thule, 
nor whether the northern regions are inhabitable up 
to the point where the summer tropic becomes the 


the terrestrial tropic. Assuming that Pytheas placed the 
latter at 24° (as did Eratosthenes and Strabo), he placed 
Thule at 66°. 
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4 Tourou, B. Niege, for rotro; A. Vogel approving. 
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" , BAAaXOD, A. Jacob, for wohraxod. 
> of rte, A. Jacob, for of Sé, reporting that of re is the 


reading of A, B, and C. 


4 dact, Madvig inserts, after wAéoyres. 
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arctic circle. But in my opinion the northern limit of 
the inhabited world is much farther to the south than 
where tlfe summer tropic becomes the arctic circle. 
For modern scientific writers are not able to speak of 
any country north of lerne, which lies to the north 
of Britain and near thereto, and is the home of men 
who are complete savages and lead a miserable exist- 
ence because of the cold; and therefore, in my 
opinion, the northern limit of our inhabited world 
is to be placed there. But if the parallel through 
Byzantium passes approximately through Massilia, as 
Hipparchus says on the testimony of Pytheas (Hip- 
parchus says, namely, that in Byzantium the relation 
of the index to the shadow is the same as that which 
Pytheas gave for Massilia), and if the parallel through 
the mouth of the Borysthenes is about three thou- 
sand eight hundred stadia distant from that parallel, 
then, in view of the distance from Massilia to Britain,! 
the circle drawn through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes would fall somewhere in Britain. But 
Pytheas, who misleads people everywhere else, is, I 
think, wholly in error here too; for it has been 
admitted by many writers that all the line drawn 
fromthe Pillars to the regions of the Strait of Sicily 
and of Athens, and of Rhodes, lies on the same 
parallel; and it is admitted that the part of that line 
from the Pillars to the strait runs approximately 
through the middle of the sea. And further, sailors 
say that the longest passage from Celtica to Libya, 
namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is five thousand 
stadia, and that this is also the greatest width of the 
Mediterranean sea, and therefore the distance from 


1 That is, 3,700 stadia. 
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1 aporéxovras, Corais conjectures ; editors following. 
2 Groskurd transposes ér. from a position before imép to a 


position before xaddmep. 
* xépas, Corais inserts ; editors following. 
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the line in question to the head of the gulf would 
be two thousand five hundred stadia and less than 
that to “Massilia; for Massilia is farther south than 
the head of the gulf. But the distance from Rhodes 
to Byzantium is about four thousand nine hundred 
stadia, and therefore the parallel through Byzantium 
would be much farther north than that through 
Massilia. And the distance from Massilia to Britain 
may possibly correspond to that from Byzantium to 
the mouth of the Borysthenes ; but the distance that 
should be set down for-the stretch from Britain to 
Ierne is no longer a known quantity, nor is it known 
whether there are still inhabitable regions farther 
on, nor need we concern ourselves about the question 
if we give heed to what has been said above. For, 
so far as science is concerned, it is sufficient to 
assume that, just as it was appropriate in the case 
of the southern regions to fix a limit of the habit- 
able world by proceeding three thousand stadia 
south of Meroe (not indeed as though this were 
a very accurate limit, but as one that at least ap- 
proximates accuracy), so in this case too we must 
reckon not more than three thousand stadia north of 
Brit®in, or only a little more, say, four thousand 
stadia. And for governmental purposes there would 
be no advantage in knowing such countries and their 
inhabitants, and particularly if the people live in 
islands which are of such a nature that they can 
neither injure nor benefit us in any way because of 
their isolation. For although they could have held 
even Britain, the Romans scorned to do so, because 
they saw that there was nothing at all to fear from 
the Britains (for they are not strong enough to cross 
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54, A. Jacob, for &v. 

Sbvatr” ty, Cobet, for Sdvara., 

Ere yévatro, Corais, for émvyévoiro. 


roy, Kramer suspects, after mapadkAhAwy ; Meineke 
deletes. 
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over and attack us), and that no corresponding 
advantage was to be gained by taking and holding 
their coufitry. For it seems that at present more 
revenue is derived from the duty on their commerce 
than the tribute could bring in, if we deduct the 
expense involved in the maintenance of an army 
for the purpose of guarding the island and collecting 
the tribute; and the unprofitableness of an occupa- 
tion would be still greater in the case of the other 
islands about Britain. 

9. Now if to the distance from Rhodes to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes we add the distance of 
four thousand stadia from the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes to the northern regions, the sum total amounts 
to twelve thousand seven hundred stadia, but the 
distance from Rhodes to the southern limit of the 
inhabited world is sixteen thousand six hundred 
stadia, and therefore the total breadth of the in- 
habited world would be less than thirty thousand 
stadia from south to north. Its length, however, is 
estimated at about seventy thousand stadia; and 
this is, from west to east, the distance from the capes 
of Iberia to the capes of India, measured partly by 
land Murneys and partly by sea voyages. And that 
this letigth falls within the quadrilateral mentioned 
above is clear from the relation of the parallels to the 
equator; hence the length of the inhabited world is 
more than double its breadth. Its shape is described 
as about like that of a chlamys; for when we visit 
the several regions of the inhabited world, we dis- 
cover a considerable contraction in its width at 
its extremities, and particularly at its western 
extremities. 

10. We have now traced on aspherical surface the 
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éml TAUTNS amohaBovra TO TeTpamEvpon, év Tos 
TouTou Tiévas Tov TivaKa THs yeoypadias. GRD’ 
éreLo7) peyaans Oet opaipas, OOTE TOOT TH [LO- 
ptov avThs wmdpyov Td hey Gev Teh pas inavov 
yever Gat defaobar capes Ta: TpoonKovra pépn 
THs olxovpevys, Kal THD olKelay Tapacyelv ori 
TOUS emiBrérTrovar, 78 [ev Suvaweve KaTacKevdoa- 
abut TYMAAUTYY ovTe TOLELV Berreov éoTa O€ 
HH pelo Oéea Today & eX ouc a, THY did eT pov" 7 dé 
pn) Suva peve THALKAUTNV [Ln TONG TAUTNS 
évdeeo repay év émrim GOqp earaypamTeov TIVAKe 
TOUNGX LoTOV éxta rosav. Stotce yap pix pov, day 
avrTl TOV KUKNOD, TOV TE [Tapandprov Kar TOV 
peonuBpivorv, ols Ta TE KM Lara Kal Tous dvé yous 
Star adobpev Kal Tas adas Suapopas Kab Tas 
oxEoels TOV THS YS pepav Tos aNdyrE Te Kal 
Ta ovpavia, evetas ypadoper, TOV Pav Taparhs- 
AOD TApardHrovs, Tov oé opb ay 7 Pos exgivous 
opOas, THs dzavoias padies peTadépey Suvapevns 
TO UT TAS drpeas éy émrimeow Few potpevov eT L- 
pavela OX T pa Kat péryeBos enh TH mepubepy) TE 
Kat oparpiciy. avanoyov oé ral mepl TOY Aogav 
Kon MOY Ka evOerav paper. ei 8 Of HeonpBpwol 
ot Tap ExaoTots Sta Tov WOO Ypahopevoe TAVTES 
cuvvevovow év th chaipa mpos vy onpelov, AXr’ 


1 oxnparev, Corais, for oixnudtwy; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Tardieu, following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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area in which we say the inhabited world is situated +; 
and the man who would most closely approximate 
the truth*by constructed figures must needs make 
for the earth a globe like that of Crates, and lay off 
on it the quadrilateral, and within the quadrilateral 
put down the map of the inhabited world. Butsince 
there is need of a large globe, so that the section in 
question (being a small fraction of the globe) may be 
large enough to receive distinctly the appropriate 
parts of the inhabited world and to present the 
proper appearance to observers, it is better for him 
to construct a globe of adequate size, if he can do so; 
and let it be no less than ten feet in diameter. But 
if he cannot construct a globe of adequate size or not 
much smaller, he should sketch his map on a plane 
surface of at least seven feet.2 For it will make 
only a slight difference if we draw straight lines to 
represent the circles, that is, the parallels and 
meridians, by means of which we clearly indicate 
the “ climata,” the winds and the other differences, 
and also the positions of the parts of the earth with 
reference both to each other and to the heavenly 
bodies—drawing parallel lines for the parallels and 
perpe@dicular lines for the circles perpendicular to 
the parallels, for our imagination can easily transfer 
to the globular and spherical surface the figure or 
magnitude seen by the eye on aplane surface. And 
the same applies also, we say, to the oblique circles 
and their corresponding straight lines. Although 
the several meridians drawn through the pole all 
converge on the sphere toward one point, yet on our 


1 That is, the quadrilateral. 
* In length apparently; thus the scale would suit 70,000 
stadia, the length of the inhabited world. 
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év TO émiméde@ ye ov bioices trivane Tas evbeias 
puxpa’ cvpvevovoas morely wovov Tas peonuPpe- 
yas. ovdé yap Todraxyod Todt avayxatov, ovd 
éexhaviys éotiv OomEp H Teptbépera oUTW Kal % 
cuvvevots, peTadepopéevoyv THY ypaunpwov els TOV 
mivaka Tov érimedoy Kat ypadhopuévoy ev0erav. 

11. Kal 69 nal rov é&A5 Adyow ws év érriméd@ 
mivakt THS ypadHs yewomévns exOyjoopev. épodpev 
bn Hv? wev éreNOovtes avTtot THs yhs Kal Oardr- 
THS, Tept HS 6€ mMiatevcavTes Tols eitovow F 
yparracw. ériOopev bé ert Sve pev aro THS 
"Appevias péxpt Tov Kata Yapddva torey THs 

uppnvias, ert peonuBptav oé amd tod Evéetvou 
pexpe TOV THS Ai@sorrias Opwv avdé THY ddoV 
dé ovbé eis dv eupefein TOY yewypadnodyrav Ton 
TL LOY LadNOV érreANAUOaS TOV AeyOévTwY Sa- 
CTHUGTOV, GAN of TAEOVaCAVTES TEpl TA SUE MIKA 
Lépn TOY TLOS Tals avaToNais ov TOTOUTOY Irbapv- 
To, ob 5é mepl TavavtTia TOV éoTrEpimy vaoTépnoar: 
opolws © &yet Kal mept TOY pos voToY Kal Tas 
dpKTOUS. TO LEVTOL TEOV KaKELVOL Kal Hels uKOT 
maparaSovtTes cuvtibeney cal To* oyiua mpl Td 
péyeOos Kab Thy dAAnU hiow, oToLa Kal Ordon, TOV 
avroy TpoTroy 6viep 1) Oidvota éx TOValcOyToy cur- 
TiOno* Ta vonTa: oyna yap Kal ypéav Kal péyeOos 
pjrou Kal oouny Kal adv Kal yumoy dairayyér- 
Novew at aicOnces, é« 5é trovTay cuvTiOnow 4% 
Sicivota THY TOD phAOU vOnoW Kal avTav Oé Tov 


1 uixpd, Madvig, for uixpds. 

2 4v, Capps, for rhv. 

3 re, Kramer suspects, before oxjua; Meineke deletes. 
* guyriégot, Casaubon, for riéyot; editors following. 
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plane-surface chart it will not be a matter of im- 
portance merely to make the straight meridian lines 
convergeSlightly!; for there is no necessity for this 
in many cases, nor are the converging straight lines, 
when the lines of the sphere are transferred to the 
plane chart and drawn as straight lines, as easily 
understood as are the curved lines on the sphere. 

11. And so in what I have to say hereafter I shall 
assume that our drawing has been made on a plane 
chart. Now I’shall tell what part of the land and sea 
I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward 
from Armenia as far as the regions of Tyrrhenia 2 
opposite Sardinia, and southward from the Euxine 
Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia. And you 
could not find another person among the writers on 
geography who has travelled over much more of the 
distances just mentioned than 1; indeed, those who 
have travelled more than I in the western regions 
have not covered as much ground in the east, and 
those who have travelled more in the eastern countries 
are behind me in the western; and the same holds 
true is regard to the regions towards the south and 
north. However, the greater part of our material 
both they and I receive by hearsay and then form 
our ideas of shape and size and also other character- 
istics, qualitative and quantitative, precisely as the 
mind forms its ideas from sense impressions—for our 
senses report the shape, colour, and size of an apple, 
and also its smell, feel, and flavour; and from all this 
the mind forms the concept of apple. So, too, even 


_ 7 That is, in view of the fact that no attempt is made to 
indicate curvature. 2 Tuscany. 
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peyddov oynudtov Ta wépn pev aloOnois Opa, Td 
& ddov €« tav opabévtwy 4 Sidvora aovytiOnow. 
cttw d€ Kal ot diromabeis avdpes, Borep aicOn- 
THpLOLS TLaTEevCaVTES TOLS LOodaW Kal TAaVNnOEto LY 
a 4 ”~ 
ods tTuYE TOTOUS, AdOLS KaT’ GAA péeN THs yijs, 
cuvTibéacty eis bv Sudypappa Thy THs dds olKov- 

4 

pévns Ow. érel Kal ot otparnyol mdvra pev 
‘ fal 
auToimparrove., ov Tavtayod 5é mapeowv, GANA 
TreotTa KaTopOovat ov érépwr, ayyéXoLs TL TEVOV- 
Tes Kal mTpos THY axonv StawéuTovTes oiKelws TA 
mpooTtaypwata. 0 0 akiav povous eidévat Tovs 
iddvTas avatpel TO THS AKONS KpLTHpLOY, HTLIs Wpds 
> , 5) a) \ / > / 
erioTHunV OPOadmov TON KPELTTMOV EoTL. 

12. Maérora 8 of viv dpmewov eyotey av Tt 
Aéeyery Tepl TOY Kata Bperravors cal Teppavovds 
Kal Tods mept Tov “Llotpov tovs Te évTds Kab Tovs 
> ; f \ f \ A 
exros, Téras te xat Tupeyétras nat Baordpvas, 
ére 8€ Tous wept rov Kavxacov, otov “ANBavovs 
kat "IBypas. amyyyertas 8 jyiv cal br® rov 
ta Waphtxka cvyypayravrwv, tov mepl ’AmoNXo- 

\ 3 f A a 9 n ra 
Swpoy Tov ApTEeutTnvoY, & TONN@Y ExElvOL “MadAOV 
> f \ ‘ ¢ / \ N 
adwpicav, Ta Tepl THY “Tpxaviay xai tnv Ba- 

a \ 

KTpravyy. tov Te Popaiwy Kal eis thy edvdaipova 
bd , + f \ “ id * 
ApaPiav éuBarovToy peta oTpatias veworTl, 45 
Hyetto avnp diros huty Kal ératpos Aidtos Tad- 

A fa) 3 nm ? / b] / f 
Nos, ab Tov é« THs “AXeEavdpetas éumopwv oro- 
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in the case of large figures, while the senses perceive 
only the parts, the mind forms a concept of the whole 
from what the senses have perceived. And men 
who are eager to learn proceed in just that way: 
they trust as organs of sense those who have seen or 
wandered over any region, no matter what, some in 
this and some in that part of the earth, and they 
form in one diagram their mental image of the 
whole inhabited world. Why, generals, too, though 
they do everything themselves, are not present 
everywhere, but they carry out successfully most of 
their measures through others, trusting the reports 
of messengers and sending their orders around in 
conformity with the reports they hear. And he who 
claims that only those have knowledge who have 
actually seen abolishes the criterion of the sense of 
hearing, though this sense is much more important 
than sight for the purposes of science. 

12. In particular the writers of the present time 
ean give a better account! of the Britons, the 
Germans, the peoples both north and south of the 
Ister, the Getans, the Tyregetans, the Bastarnians, 
and, fyrthermore, the peoples in the regions of the 
Caucasus, such as the Albanians and the Iberians.? 
Information has been given us also concerning 
Hyrcania and Bactriana by the writers of Parthian 
histories (Apollodorus of Artemita and his school), 
in which they marked off those countries more 
definitely than many other writers. Again, since the 
Romans have recently invaded Arabia Felix with an 
army, of which Aelius Gallus, my friend and com- 
panion, was the commander, and since the merchants 


1 That is, better than their predecessors. Compare 
121, 2 The “‘ Kastern Iberians.” See page 227. 
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hos 1 }6n wrEOvT@Y bia TOU NetAov Kai Tod ’Apa- 
/ “A 3 a nm 

Biov xddrov péyps THs “IvdiKhs, *aode padrov 
Kab TavTa éyvwotas Tols VOY 7} TOs TPO HOD. 
e fas / 3 own an > f f 
ore yoov Tandndos érriipye THs Atyurrou, ovvorTes 
avT@ Kat cuvavaBavTes péype Suynvns Kal rov 
AlOvomriKov bpwv ioropodpev OTL Kal ExaTov Kal 
elxoot ves mréotev éx Muds dppouv mpds thy 
| 6 / f > \ “ « “A 

voLtxnVv, TWpotepoy ert Tov IItoNepaixav PBace- 

/ ray 
A€ov OAiyou mavtdract OappovyTwrv rely Kal 

‘ +] 
Tov ‘Ivdscov éurropevec Oar doprov. 

13. Ta peév ody rpatra kal KuptoTaTa Kal mpos 
ETLTTH UNV KAL TPOS TAS XpEelas TAS TroAuTLKAS 
TavTa, oyHma Kat péyeOos elrrely OS aTAOVETATA 
éyyvetpely TO Timor eis TOY yewypadixay Tivaxa, 

o \ n 
cunTrapadnrotpra Kal TO Toldv TL Kab TOC TOV 

Ld oO “A “ lad 
fépos THS GANS YAS ears TodTO pev yap olKeloV 
TH yewypaddm. To O€ Kal mepl SAns axptBoro- 

cad Lo fol ~ / \ 
yeloOas Tis yhs Kal wept Tov emovdvrXov TavTos 
@ 5 / 4 ? bys \ ? / ? ‘4 
nS édéyouev ® Covns AAANS TLVOS ErrLaTTH UNS ECTLY, 
olov 6 meplotxetrar Kal Kata Oatepoy Te apTy- 
poptov 6 oTrdvouroS* Kal yap EL OUTS EVEL, OVY 

nn “ nw ? 
umd TOUTMY ye oixeiTaL TOY Tap Huly, AX’ éxel- 
7 3 / / xa > \ , 
pyv adAAnv otxovpevynyv Oeréov, Orrep EaTe miOavov. 
nuty 66 Ta év abrh tavTy * NEKTEOP. 
\ a ~ cay 
14. "Korte 59 Te yAamvdoedés cya THS ys 
fol e \ ‘ 
THS olxovpévyns, 00 TO hey WAATOS UToypadet TO 


et 


aordvos, Tyrwhitt, for ordaros ; editors following. 
&, before woAt, Paetz deletes ; editors following. 
* éréyouev, Corais, for Adyaper. 

raitn, Tyrwhitt, for tatra; editors following. 
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of Alexandria are already sailing with fleets by way 
of the Nile and of the Arabian Gulf as far as India, 
these regions also have become far better known to 
us of to-day than to our predecessors. At any rate, 
when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, I accompanied 
him and ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as 
one hundred and twenty vessels were sailing from 
Myos Hormos to India, whereas formerly, under the 
Ptolemies, only a very few ventured to undertake 
the voyage and to carry on traffic in Indian 
merchandise. 

13, Now my first and most important concern, both 
for the purposes of science and for the needs of the 
state, is this—to try to give, in the simplest possible 
way, the shape and size of that part of the earth 
which falls within our map, indicating at the same 
time what the nature of that part is and what portion 
it is of the whole earth; for this is the task proper 
of the geographer. But to give an accurate account 
of the whole earth and of the whole “spinning- 
whorl”! of the zone of which I was speaking is the 
function of another science—for instance, take the 
question whether the “ spinning-whorl ” is inhabited 
in its other fourth also. And, indeed, if it is inhabited, 
it is not inhabited by men such as exist in our fourth, 
and we should have to regard it as another inhabited 
world—which is a plausible theory. It is mine, 
however, to describe what is in this our own in- 
habited world. 

14. As J have said, the shape of the inhabited 
world is somewhat like a chlamys,! whose greatest 
breadth is represented by the line that runs through 


1 See 2. 5. 6. 
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peytotov % bua Tod Netdov ypappy, NaPotoa thy 
apxty amo Tob Sua THs Kevvapwpopdpor mapar- 
AHAOU Kal THS TOV AlyuTrTioy Tay dvyddov vH- 
/ nn \ A +7 f \ 
cov pexpe tov dLa ths ‘lépvns maparrnrov, Td 
dé whxos 4 TavTy Tpds Opas amd THs éotrépas 
dca SrnrOv cal tod DiKersKxod wopOyod péype 
Ths “Podtas cab rod *Ioaikod KéATov, Tapa Tov 
Tatpov iotca tov SdsebmxdTra thy “Aciav Kat 
/ 2 \ \ ¢ / / ‘\ 
KaTactpepovra éri thnv ém~av Odrarrav perakd 
$ a ” mn “ 
Ivsav kal rov imép ths Baxrpsavis Zxvbav. 
A“ \ wn ? , > @ \ 
del 8%) vofjoat tapaddAnrAdypaypmov TL, ev & TO 
yrapvdoerdes oxtwa éyyéypartat oUTwS, dare 
TO LAKOS TO pores oforoyery Kal tcov eivat Tod 
béytorov, Kal TO WAAdTOS TH MAATEL. TO pev 7 
\ “~ ? / 3 , \ \ / 
YAapuooELoeS TYXHUA otKoupevn éoti TO dé WAG- 
tos optilecOas Epapev adtis tails éoxydrats Ta- 
parrjros mreupais, Tats StoprCovoats TO olKy- 
TLLOYV AUTHS Kal TO aoiknTov éf éxarepa., avTaL 
S Aoav mpos aperois joey 1) Soa THS Lépvys, apds 
66 TH Staxexavpévy » dia THs Kevvapwpoedpov: 
abtra. 6) mpocexBarrouevas éri Te TAS avaToAas 
Kat él Tas dvoes méxpl TOY avTaLpOYTaY MEpav 
THs olxovpévyns ToLijcovgl Te TapAadANAOYpAMLOV 
moos Tas émilevyyvotcas ta TOY AKpwVv adrdas. 
7 > / 
Ore pev ody ev TovT@ eoTly  olxovpévyn, havepov 
fal Les \ / 
éx Tov pnte TO TAdTOS aUTAS TO péytoTov é&w 
minrev avrod pte To phos: 6Te 8 avris 


Ae theepentcrmeni siti tigation matte attended eniepeet terete eAAntH et erie iataatn antes hr ENCtT Ot era RRA Gates mttnin st ereNn ttt tahneetneneeaatteARAEY RH titers ferment 


1 The Sembritae, who revolted from Psammetichus in the 
seventh century B.c. and fled to an island of the Nile, north 
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the Nile, a line that begins at the parallel that runs 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country and the 
island of the fugitive Egyptians, and ends at the 
parallel through Ierne ; its length is represented by 
that line drawn perpendicular thereto which runs 
from the west through the Pillars and the Strait of 
Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, passes along 
the Taurus Range, which girdles Asia, and ends at 
the Eastern Sea between India and the country of 
those Scythians who live beyond Bactriana. Ac- 
cordingly, we must conceive of a parallelogram in 
which the chlamys-shaped figure is inscribed in such 
a way that the greatest length of the chlamys 
coincides with, and is equal to, the greatest length 
of the parallelogram, and likewise its greatest breadth 
and the breadth of the parallelogram. Now this 
chlamys-shaped figure is the inhabited world ; and, 
as I said, its breadth is fixed by the parallelogram’s 
outermost lines, which separate its inhabited and its 
uninhabited territory in both directions.?- And these 
sides were: in the north, the parallel through Ierne ; 
in the torrid region, the parallel through the Cinna- 
mon-producing Country; hence these lines, if pro- 
duc@i both east and west as far as those parts of the 
inhabited world that “ rise opposite to?” them, will 
form a parallelogram with the meridian-lines that 
unite them at their extremities. Now, that the 
inhabited world is situated in this parallelogram is 
clear from the fact that neither its greatest breadth 
nor its greatest length falls outside thereof; and 


of Meroé. See Strabo 16. 4. 8. and 17.1.2 Herodotus 
speaks of them as ‘‘ voluntary deserters” (2. 30). 

* North and south. 

° That is, that ‘‘lie on the same parallel.” See page 254. 
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xAapvdoerdes TO oxhpa éoTw, €« TOU Ta apa 
pvoupitey Ta TOU pnicous exarépoden, kdvfopeva, 
uTo+ THs Oararrns, Kal abatpety Tod “a ddtous" 
TOUTO oe Ofhov €K TOV wepiTrevadvT oy Tah TE 
éGa pen Kal Ta Ovo pKa Exarepober. THS Te 
yap ‘Tvduehs voTL@tépay TON THD. Tam poBdvnv 
kahoupevny vHoOV aropaivovew, OLKOULEVYY ett, 
Ka éyraipovoay TH TOV Alyurrtioy VHT @ Kab TH 
70 KLVVG [LO [LOV pepoton yn THY yap Kpaiow TOV 
aepov TapaTrnctay elva: THIS TE pera, TOUS 
‘Tvdovs Zevdias TIS borarns apxriKdtepa éore 
Ta, KaTa TO oT Opa THs ‘Tpkavias Jararrnys Kal 
ert paddov Ta KATA THY "Téovnv. opoiws &é Kat 
mepl THS eco Lryrav heyeTae Suc piKorarov ey 
yap onpetov THS oikoupevns TO TOV IBipov 
aKxpornplov, ) carodow ‘Jepov' xetras 8é Kara 
THY Pappy TOs * tay 1a Tadetpov Té Kab 

THAOY Kab TOU ZrKediKcod mopO woo Kab Ths 
‘Podias. cuudaveiy yap Kab Ta @pooKoTrela Kal 
Tous avésous pact Tous éxatépwoe hopovs Kal Ta 
BAK TOV LEeyloToOV 7 HE p@v Te Kal VUKTOD" cor! 
yap Tecoapernaisera apo lonmepivay Ode 7 pb 
cous? 7 peyioTn TOV Hep@v TE KGL VUKTOD. ev 
TE TH Taparia Th Kata T'ddeipa KaBeipous * wore 
spacBau. Tooedesvi0s e éx TLvOS dyn his oiKias 
év moet SteYovon THY TOTwY TOUTwY booY TeTpA- 


1 §r6, Corais, for 8 ard; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 

C. Miiller approving. 

2 wpés, Pletho, Corais, delete, before rir; Meineke 
following. 

® xa huioovs, Groskurd inserts, from a suggestion by 
Gosselin ; all subsequent editors and translators following. 

* KaSelpous, Meineke, for xat “IBypas; Forbiger, Tardieu, 
following; A. Vogel, C. Miiller, Tozer, approving. 
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that its shape is like a chlamys is apparent from the 
fact that the extremities of its length, being washed 
away by*the sea, taper off on both sides! and thus 
diminish its width there; and this is apparent from 
the reports of those who have sailed around the 
eastern and western parts in both directions.” For 
these navigators declare that the island called 
Taprobane is considerably south of India, inhabited 
nevertheless, and that it “rises opposite to” the 
Island of the Egyptians and the Cinnamon-bearing 
Country; and that, indeed, the temperature of the 
atmosphere is much the same as that of these latter 
places; and the regions about the outlet of the 
Hyrcanian Sea are farther north than outermost 
Seythia beyond India, and the regions about Jerne 
are farther north still. A similar report is also 
made concerning the country outside the Pillars, 
naimely, the promontory of Iberia which they call 
the Sacred Cape is the most westerly point of the 
inhabited world ; and this cape lies approximately on 
the line that passes through Gades, the Pillars, the 
Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes. At all these points, 
they say, the shadows cast by the sun-dial agree, and 
the*%winds that blow in either direction come from 
the same direction,? and the lengths of the longest 
days and nights are the same; for the longest day 
and the longest night have fourteen and a half 
equinoctial hours. Again, the constellation of the 
Cabeiri is sometimes seen along the coast near Gades. 
And Poseidonius says that from a tall house iu a city 
about four hundred stadia distant from these regions 


* See note on Chlamys, § 6 (preceding). 
2 That is, north and south. 
* Strabo is referring to the periodic winds 
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Koctovs aTadious, dycly tdely aotépa, bv Texpat- 
pecOas tov Kava Pov avrov éx tod Te Tove pixpdv 
3 mn 3 / f > NX \ /; 
éx THS IBnpias tpoedovtas emt tHv peonpBpiav 
Omoroyely apopay avTdév, Kal éx THs tatoplas THs 
év Kvido tiv yap Evéokou cxomrhy ob rorv Tov 
oixnoewy trpnrorépay evar, NéyerOas & Stet évred- 
Gev éxetvos adedpa tov KdvwRov aorépa, elvas 
& ért tod “Podsaxot Kratos thy Kyidov, éq’ 

® \ \ f \ ¢ / ‘4 
ov kal Ta Vddeapa cat 4 tabTy Tapania. 

15. “Evreddev 06 mpos pev ta votia pépn mré- 
ovow  AtBin netrar radtns 8é ta bvopiKOTAaTA 
ptxp@® Tov Tadcipwv mpoKxertas parXov, elt dxpav 
TOLiCAaVTAa oTEVIY avaxywpel Tpos Ew Kal véror, 
Kal wAaTiveTat Kat oriryov, ws av Tols éxmep- 
tors AlOtowrs cuvarrn. obto. 8 broKenwrats Trav 
Tept Kapynodova térev toratot, cuvadrrovTes TH 
dua. rhs Kevvapwpoddpov ypauypy. eis 06 tavavria 
mrgovetvy ato Tod lepod axpwrnpiou péxpl TOV 
7A , ‘4 ¢ “ > \ bY 

pTadBSpev Kadoupevav 0 TOUS ECTL POS APKTOP, 
> ao \ / >; > ¢f¢ \ 
éy de&G Exovot tHY Avottaviay: eT O N@sTTOS 
mpos &o Tras auBrclav ywviay Toav wéexpt TOV 
Ths Ilupiyns dxpwv trav terevt@vTm@y eis Tov 
@Keavov. TovTots de TA éorrépia THS Boerravixhs 
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1 rod re rovs, Corais, for rodrov re; (iroskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 
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he saw a star which he judged to be Canopus itself, so 
judging from the fact that those who had proceeded 
but ashovt distance south of Iberia were in agreement 
that they saw Canopus, and also from scientific 
observations made at Cnidus; for, says he, the 
observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus is not much 
higher than the dwelling-houses, and from there, 
it is said, EKudoxus saw the star Canopus; and, 
adds Poseidonius, Cnidus lies on the parallel of 
Rhodes, on which lie both Gades and the coastline 
thereabouts. 

15. Now as you sail to the regions of the south 
you come to Libya; of this country the westernmost 
coast extends only slightly beyond Gades; then this 
coast, forming a narrow promontory, recedes towards 
the southeast and gradually broadens out to the 
point where it reaches the land of the Western 
Ethiopians. They are the most remote people south 
of the territory of Carthage, and they reach the 
parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country. But if you sail in the opposite direction 
from the Sacred Cape until you come to the people 
called Artabrians, your voyage is northward, and you 
have dusitania on your right hand. Then all the 
rest of your voyage is eastward, thus making an 
obtuse angle to your former course, until you reach 
the headlands of the Pyrenees that abut on the 
ocean. The westerly parts of Britain lie opposite 
these headlands towards the north; and in like 
manner the islands called Cassiterides,1 situated in 
the open sea approximately in the latitude of Britain, 
lie opposite to, and north of, the Artabrians. There- 
tore it is clear how greatly the east and west ends of 


1 «* Tin Islands”; now Scilly. 
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the inhabited world have been narrowed down by 
the surrounding sea. 

16. Suth being the general shape of the inhabited 
world, it is clearly helpful to assume two straight 
lines that intersect each other at right angles, one of 
which will run through the entire greatest length 
and the other through the entire greatest breadth of 
the inhabited world ; and the first line will be one of 
the parallels, and the second line one of the meri- 
dians; then it will be helpful to conceive of lines 
parallel to these two lines on either side of them 
and by them to divide the land and the sea with 
which we happen to be conversant. For thereby the 
shape of the inhabited world will prove more clearly 
to be such as I have described it, being judged by 
the extent of the lines, which lines are of different 
measurements, both those of the length and those of 
the breadth ; and thereby too the “ climata”’ will be 
better represented, both in the east and in the west, 
and likewise in the south and in the north. But 
since these straight lines must be drawn through 
known places, two of them have already been so 
drawn, I mean the two central lines mentioned above, 
the ofe representing the length and the other the 
breadth ; and the other lines will be easily found by 
the help of these two. For by using these lines as 
“elements,’!so to speak, we can correlate the regions 
that are parallel, and the other positions, both geo- 
graphical and astronomical, of inhabited places. 

17. It is the sea more than anything else that 
defines the contours of the land and gives it its 


* Or, as we would say, ‘axes of co-ordinates.” (Strabo 
has in mind something similar to our system of co-ordinates 
in analytical geometry.) 
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1 », Corais inserts, after #AAwy ; generally followed. _ 
2 #, Corais inserts ; Groskurd, Kramer, Forbiger, following. 
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shape, by forming gulfs, deep seas, straits, and like- 
wise istgmuses, peninsulas, and promontories; but 
both the rivers and the mountains assist the seas 
herein. It is through such natural features that we 
gain a clear conception of continents, nations, favour- 
able positions of cities, and all the other diversified 
details with which our geographical map is filled. 
And among these details are the multitude of islands 
scattered both in the open seas and along the whole 
seaboard. And since different places exhibit differ- 
ent good and bad attributes, as also the advantages 
and inconveniences that result therefrom, some due 
to nature and others resulting from human design, 
the geographer should mention those that are due to 
nature; for they are permanent, whereas the adven- 
titious attributes undergo changes. And also of the 
Jatter attributes he should indicate such as can 
persist for a long time, or else such as can not persist 
for long and yet somehow possess a certain distine- 
tion and fame, which, by enduring to Jater times, 
make a work of man, even when it no longer exists, 
a kind of natural attribute of a place; hence it is 
clear hat these latter attributes must also be men- 
tioned. Indeed, it is possible to say concerning 
many cities what Demosthenes said! of Olynthus and 
the cities round about it,? which have so completely 
disappeared, he says, that a visitor could not know 
even whether they had ever been founded. But 
nevertheless men like to visit these places as well as 
others, because they are eager to see at least the traces 
of deeds so widely famed, just as they like to visit the 
tombs of illustrious men. So, also, I have mentioned 


1 Philinptes 3. 117. 
* Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two other cities, 
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customs and constitutions that no longer exist, for 
the reasqn that utility urges me in their case just as 
it does in the case of deeds of action; that is, either 
to incite emulation or else avoidance of this or that. 

18. I now resume my first sketch of the inhabited 
world and say that our inhabited world, being girt 
by the sea, admits into itself from the exterior sea 
along the ocean many gulfs, of which four are very 
large. Of these four gulfs the northern one is 
called the Caspian Sea (though some call it the 
Hyrcanian Sea); the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Gulf pour inland from the Southern Sea, the one 
about opposite the Caspian Sea and the other about 
opposite the Pontus; and the fourth, which far 
exceeds the others in size, is formed by the sea 
which is called the Interior Sea, or Our Sea; it takes 
its beginning in the west at the strait at the Pillars 
of Heracles, and extends lengthwise towards the 
regions of the east, but with varying breadth, and 
finally divides itself and ends in two sea-like gulfs, 
the one on the left hand, which we call the Euxine 
Pontus, and the other consisting of the Egyptian, 
the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas. All these 
aforesaid gulfs have narrow inlets from the Exterior 
Sea, particularly the Arabian Gulf and that at the 
Pillars, whereas the others are not so narrow. The 
land that surrounds these gulfs is divided into three 
parts, as I have said. Now Europe has the most 
irregular shape of all three; Libya has the most 
regular shape; while Asia occupies a sort of middle 
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position between the other two in this respect. And 
the cause of their irregularity or their lack of it 
lies in the coastline of the Interior Sea, whereas the 
coastline of the Exterior Sea, with the exception of 
that of the aforesaid gulfs, is regular and, as I have 
said, like a chlamys; but I must leave out of view 
the other slight irregularities, for a little thing is 
nothing when we are dealing with great things. 
And further, since in the study of geography we 
inquire not merely into the shapes and dimensions of 
countries, but also, as I have said, into their positions 
‘with reference to each other, herein, too, the coast- 
line of the Interior Sea offers for our consideration 
more varied detail than that of the Exterior Sea. 
And far greater in extent here than there is the 
known portion, and the temperate portion, and the 
portion inhabited by well-governed cities and 
nations. Again, we wish to know about those parts 
of the world where tradition places more deeds of 
action, political constitutions, arts, and everything 
else that contributes to practical wisdom ; and our 
needs draw us to those places with which commercial 
and social intercourse is attainable; and these are 
the places that are under government, or rather 
under good government. Now, as I have said, our 
Interior Sea has a great advantage in all these 
respects; and so with it I must begin my de- 
scription. 

19. I have already stated that the strait at the 
Pillars forms the beginning to this gulf; and the 
narrowest part of the strait is said to be about 
seventy stadia; but after you sail through the 
narrows, which are one hundred and twenty stadia 
in length, the coasts take a divergent course all at 
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1 ris, Kramer suspects, before ray 3rnaAdv; Meineke 
deletes ; C. Miiller approving. 

2 Zapddviov, Corais, for SapSévorv; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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once, though the one on the left diverges more; and 
then the gulf assumes the aspect of a great sea. It 
is bounded on the right side by the coastline of 
Libya as far as Carthage, and on the other side, 
first, by Iberia and also by Celtica in the regions of 
Narbo and Massilia, and next by Liguria, and finally 
by Italy as far as the Strait of Sicily. The eastern 
side of this sea is formed by Sicily and the straits 
on either side of Sicily; the one between Italy and 
Sicily is seven stadia in width and the one between 
‘ Sicily and Carthage is fifteen hundred stadia. But 
the line from the Pillars to the seven-stadia strait is 
a part of the line to Rhodes and the Taurus Range; 
it cuts the aforesaid sea approximately in the middle; 
and it is said to be twelve thousand stadia in length. 
This, then, is the length of the sea, while its great- 
est breadth is as much as five thousand stadia, the 
distance from the Galatic Gulf between Massilia and 
Narbo to the opposite coast of Libya. The entire 
portion of this sea along the coast of Libya they call 
theeLibyan Sea, and the portion that lies along the 
opposite coast they call, in order, the Iberian Sea, 
the Ligurian Sea, the Sardinian Sea, and finally, to 
Sicily, the Tyrrhenian Sea. There are numerous 
islands along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as far 
as Liguria, and largest of all are Sardinia and 
Corsica, except Sicily ; but Sicily is the largest and 
best of all the islands in our part of the world, 
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1 Naviarepia, Meineke, for Tay Sapia., 
2 al re Tupvho iat, Du Theil, Kramer, for # re Tupryota. 
3 ot" af, Corais, for oddé ; Meineke following. 
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Far behind these in size are Pandateria and Pontia, 
which lie in the open sea, and, lying near the land, 
Aethalia@ Planasia, Pithecussa, Prochyta, Capreae, 
Leucosia, and others like them. But on the other 
side of the Ligurian Sea the islands off the rest of 
the coast up to the Pillars are not numerous, among 
which are the Gymnesiae and Ebysus; and those off 
the coasts of Libya and Sicily are not numerous, 
either, among which are Cossura, Aegimurus, and 
the Liparian Islands, which some call the Islands of 
Aeolus. 

20. Beyond Sicily and the straits on both sides of 
it other seas join with the former sea. The first is 
the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea and the 
two Syrtes themselves, and the second is the sea 
formerly called the Ausonian Sea, but now the 
Sicilian Sea, which is confluent with and a continu- 
ation of the first sea. Now the sea in front of the 
Syrtes and Cyrenaea is called the Libyan Sea, and it 
ends at the Egyptian Sea. Of the Syrtes, the lesser 
is about one thousand six hundred stadia in circum- 
ference; and the islands Meninx and Cercina lie at 
either side of its mouth. As for the Greater Syrtes, 
Eratosthenes says that its circuit is five thousand 
stadia, and its breadth eighteen hundred stadia, 
reckoning from the Hesperides to Automala and to 
the common boundary between Cyrenaea and the 
rest of Libya in that region; but others have esti- 
mated its circuit at four thousand stadia, and its 
breadth at fifteen hundred stadia, as much as the 
breadth of its mouth is. The Sicilian Sea lies in 
front of Sicily and Italy toward the regions of the 
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os &o pe pos bevpl TOV dx pov THS Kpyrns, Kab 
rip Ilehorrovvna ov dé Tepuchucer THY TrELTTNY, 
Kab mn pot TOV KopwOvaxov Kaovupevov KoNToy" 
™ pos apKrous 6é émi Te axpav ‘Tamuyiav Kal TO 
oTOpa TOO ‘Toviou Kohmov, Kal THS “Hrreipov ra 
voTLa pepn péype Tov “ApBSpaxceod KOMTOv Kab 
THS TuvEexovs Taparias THS ToLovens TOV Kopwy- 
OvaKxov KoMtrov mpos THY TleAorovncoy. 08 ‘ldveos 
KOMTOS pépos earl TOD vuv “Adpiou eyopevou- 
TOUTOU be THY Bey év bekig Treupay 1 ‘Tddupis 
Travel, THY 5 eEVOVULOY 4 Iraria HEX pL Too ) Muxod 
Tob Kare “A KUANLAD, éore dé 7 POs. dpKTov apa Kat 
™pos THY éomrepay aveN cov OTEVOS Kal paKpos, 
phicos pev boov eFaxtoxe Mov oradion, TET OS dé 
TO poeryba TOV Seaxoci@y emt TOUS xeAtors. vioot oé 
elow évravba cuxval MeV AL TPO THs "Trrupisos, 
al TE “Anpuprides Kab Kupeerexn Kab ArBupvides: 
eT © ‘loca Kal Tpayou prov kal 7} Mérawa K6p- 
Kkupa Kat Pdpos: mpo tis “Iradias be ay, Aco- 
punoelot. TOU LeKerrtKod &é TO émt Kprtnv amo 
Tlaxvvou TeTPAKLaXEALOY ral TeVTAKOTtoV oTa- 
dtov daci- ToaobTov be Ka TO eT Taivapov THS 
Aakeovtriis: TO O€ GTO axpas ‘Tamvylas éml Tov 
peuxov Tob Kopw6taxod kodrrou TOV pev Opto 
iNav éoriy éXaTTov, TO 6 GTO ‘laruyias els 
THY AtBinv mAEOV Trev TETpAKLaXiAL@D éort. 
vijoor & eioly évratéa uh TE Kopkupa. Kal 20Bora 
mpo tHS Hresparedos, cat épeERs mpd tot Kepu- 
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east, and, besides, in front of the strait that lies 
between them—in front of the territory of Rhegium 
as far as Locri, and of the territory of Messina as 
far as Syracuse and Pachynum. Toward the regions 
of the east it stretches on to the headlands of 
Crete, and its waters also wash round most of the 
Peloponnesus and fill what is called the Gulf of 
Corinth. On the north it stretches to the Iapygian 
Cape and the mouth of the Ionian Gulf and to the 
southern parts of Epirus as far as the Ambracian 
Gulf and the coast that adjoins it and, with the 
Peloponnesus, forms the Corinthian Gulf. But the 
Jonian Gulf is part of what is now called the 
Adriatic Sea. The right side of this sea is formed 
by Illyria, and the left by Italy up to its head at 
Aquileia. It reaches up towards the north-west in a 
narrow and long course ; and its length is about six 
thousand stadia, while its greatest breadth is twelve 
hundred stadia. There are numerous islands in this 
sea: off the Illyrian coast the Apsyrtides, and Cyric- 
tica, and the Liburnides, and also Issa, Tragurium, 
Black Corcyra, and Pharus; and off the Italian 
coast the Diomedeae. The stretch of the Sicilian 
Sea from Pachynum to Crete, they say, measures 
four thousand five hundred stadia, and just as much 
the stretch to Taenarum in Laconia; and the stretch 
from the Iapygian Cape to the head of the Gulf of 
Corinth is less than three thousand stadia, while 
that from Iapygia to Libya is more than four 
thousand. The islands of this sea are: Corcyra 
and Sybota off the coast of Epirus; and next to 
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Oraxod KOMTOV Kedarrnvia cat “Iden nat Za- 
KuvOos Kab “Exuvddes. 

21. Td &é LLKEMED TUVETTEL TO Kpnrundv 
médaryos Kab To Sapwviedy Kal TO Mupréov, } 
peTagv THS Kpnrns ¢ éort Kal THS “Apyeias Kat THs 
"ArTiKhs, TATOS éXou TO _ Heyeorov TO amo THS 
ArTiKs dcov Xerbeov Kab Siakootwy arabian, 
phos 8 ENaT TOD 4 OuTdotop. év TOUT dé vijcot 
KvOnpd re Kah Kadavpia Kal at wept Alyway ad 
Larapiva Kal TOV Kunradov THES. TO 66 
oUVEXes TO Aiyaiov éotiy Hon oy TO Mehave 
KONTO Kab 7 ‘EXMjorovT@, Kab TO "Ted peov eat 
Kaprd6cov Hex pe Tis ‘Pédou Kat Kpyras Kab 
Kapraé Jou * KaL TOV 7 pOTeov Epa TAS "Acias: 
dv & ae Te Kuknrddes * yAooL cial Kal aut 2Top- 
des KOE at T poKelpevant Ths Kapias cat levias 
raul Aionriédos pex pe THS Tpadésos, Neyo dé Ka 
Kal 2d pov Kab Xlov aut AéoBov Kal Tévedov: 
as 8 attws at TPOKEL weve THs “EXrdéos pexpe 
THS ee Kal THS opdpou Opgnns EuBoud 
Te Kal YKvpos Kat TlemdpnGos Kab Ajpuvos Kal 
@Odacos nai “IpBpos Kai Lauobpexn Kal Gas 
TAELOUS, rept ay év tois cal eKaora, OnNOo Oped. 
gore O€ TO pAjKos THs Oardrrns TAUTNS mept TET pa- 
KiaXedtous a) pLKp@ TELOUS, TO dé wAaTos Tepl 
dtoxeAtous. MEpleNeTat dé v8 TOY Nex Oevreov 
pepav tis “Acias Kaul Tis amo Zouviov beX pe 
®cpuatou Kddtrou Tpos apKtov éxovans Tov TAOUY 


1 Kaprd@ov, Tzschucke, for Kiuxpov; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 

2 The MSS. have: pepay. Tis 8 ’Acias af re Kundabes. 
Pletho deletes the 8 before ’Acias, and inserts év @ before 
afl re KuxAaies. 
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them, off the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia, Ithaca, 
Zacynthus, and the Echinades. 

21. Adjoining the Sicilian Sea are the Cretan, the 
Saronic, and the Myrtoan Seas. The Myrtoan Sea is 
between Crete, Argeiat and Attica; its greatest 
breadth, measured from Attica, is about one thousand 
two hundred stadia, and its length is less than double 
its breadth. In this sea are the islands of Cythera, 
Calauria, Aegina and its neighbouring isles, Salamis, 
and some of the Cyclades. Next beyond the Myrtoan 
Sea comes immediately the Aegean Sea, with the Gulf 
of Melas and the Hellespont; and also the Icarian 
and Carpathian Seas, extending to Rhodes, Crete, 
Carpathus,and the first regions of Asia. In the Aegean 
are the Cyclades? the Sporades, and the islands 
that lie off Caria, Ionia, and Aeolis up to the Troad 
—I mean Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos; 
so also those that lie off Greece as far as Macedonia 
and Thrace the next country beyond Macedonia— 
namely, Euboea, Scyros, Peparethos, Lemnos, Thasos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, and a number of others, con- 
cerning which I shall speak in my detailed description. 
The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia 
or sfightly more, and its breadth is about two 
thousand stadia. It is surrounded by the aforesaid 
regions of Asia, and by the coast-line from Sunium 
to the Thermaic Gulf as you sail towards the north, 


1 Argolis. 

* Strabo has just said that ‘some of the Cyclades” belong 
to the Myrtoan Sea. He elsewhere places ‘“‘many of the 
Sporades” in the Carpathian Sea (10.5. 14); and Samos, Cos, 
and others in the Icarian Sea (10. 5.13). Henow, apparently, 
makes the Aegean comprehend all these islands and many 
others besides. But the text is corrupt. 
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maparias kat Tov Maxedovixdv xddATov péxpt 
THS Opaxias yeppovyc ov. om 

22. Kara & radvrtny éotl té émtactddiov 7d 
Kata Snorov cal ”"ABuésov, dv ob Td Aiyatoy cat 6 
‘EXAjorovtos éxdiéwot mpos apxrov eis ado 
méharyos, 0 Karodar Iporovrida. Kxaxelvo eis dd- 
do, Tov KvEewvov mrpocaryopevomevov mévrov. ore 
dé &OdNatros Tpdrrov tTivd odTOS' KaTA pécov ydp 
Tos axpat dbo mpoTimtovow, % pev é« THY Eipo- 
wns Kal tov Bopetwv pepav, % S é« THs Actas 
évavTia TtavTn, cuvayouvoas Tov wera mépov Kat 
motovoat dU0 Tedayn peydda: TO pev ody THS 
Kvpemns dxparnpiov Karelrar Kpiod pérwroy, 76 
dé THs “Agias KdpapBis, déyovta adrAnAwv Treph 
dusytdious! otadtous cal mevtaKocious. Td pev 
ody mpos éomépay mméXayos phos éotww amo 
Bulapyriov péypt Tdv éeBorOv tod Bopvabévous 
cTadioy Tpiayidtov dkTaxoctwv, TAATOS bé bic- 
yidioy oxrakociwy év roto & % AeuKi vipads 
éott- To © é@ov éots TapdunKes, eis omevor 
TéAEUT@Y puyov TOV KaTa ALocKovpiaea, él wev- 
TAKLOXLALOVS 7) plKP® WAelous agTadtous, TO Se 
TAATOS Tept TproxXeAlous' % Oé TepiueTpos TOU 
ovpmavTos medayous éotl Stopupiwv mov Kal 
Tevtakicyidioy oradiov. eixdfouvcr 56 tives TO 
CXIa THs Wepypétpou TavTns evTerapev@ KVOLKO 


1 C. Miiller shews that d:ox:Afovs must not be changed to 
xAfous, with most editors. 
2 éxraxoolwv, C. Miiller proposes to insert, after dueyx2A lwy 
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and by the Macedonian Gulfs up to the Thracian 
Chersongse. 

22. Along this Chersonese lies the strait, seven 
stadia in length, between Sestus and Abydus, through 
which the Aegean Sea and the Hellespont empty 
northwards into another sea which they call the 
Propontis ; and the Propontis empties into another 
sea termed the “ Euxine’’1 Pontus. This latter is a 
double sea, so to speak: for two promontories jut 
out at about the middle of it, one from Europe and 
the northern parts, and the other, opposite to it, 
from Asia, thus contracting the passage between 
them and forming two large seas. The promontory 
of Europe is called Criumetopon,? and that of Asia, 
Carambis*; and they are about two thousand five 
hundred stadia distant from each other. Now 
the western sea has a length of three thousand 
eight hundred stadia, reckoning from Byzantium to 
the mouths of the Borysthenes, and a breadth of two 
thousand eight hundred stadia ; in this sea the island 
of Leuce is situated. The eastern sea is oblong 
and ends in a narrow head at Dioscurias; it has a 
length of five thousand stadia or a little more, and a 
breadth of about three thousand stadia. The circum- 
ference of the whole sea is approximately twenty- 
five thousand stadia. Some compare the shape of 
this circumference to that of a bent Scythian bow,! 

* On the term “‘ Euxine” see 7. 3. 6. 

* Cape Karadje, in Crimea. 

® Cape Kerembe, in Paphlagonia. 

* The Scythian bow consisted of a central bar of elastic 
wood to whose ends were fitted the curved horns of an ibex 
or goat, the horns being tipped with metal and joined by a 
bow-string of ox-hide or sheep’s-hide At the junction of 


the bar with each horn the curvature of the horn was con- 
cave but, at the tip, the horn had a convex curvature, 
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TOE, THD pev peupay eFouorovyTes Tots deEcois 
KaNOULEVOLS pépect tov Ilovrov (radra e éotly 0 
Tapam ous 0 a0 TOD CT OMATOS Mex pe TOD puyov 
tod KATO Atocxouptada: Ty yap THS KapapBros 
n Ye aN TATA TLOV peLepas Exel eicoxds 1 te kal 
eoxas, aor evOeta éouwevar), Typ dé AoLTHY TO 
Kepare Tob Tofou Surrip & exovTe THY émiarpopiy, 
THD Hey avo ‘Trepipeper Tépar, Thy 66 Kata evOuTEé- 
pay: obT@ be KaKELYNV amepyaver Gan dv0 KoXmous, 
ov 6 éoméptos mokw Oarépov mepidbepéatepos 
éoTly. 

23, ‘Yrrépxerran 6é Tov éob od KoMrov T pos 
dipKrov % Madris Aipvn, THY TEpt LET POV éxouoa 
evvaxtaxt ov oradiov Hh Kab pu P@ TAEOVOL™ 
éxdidocr 8 abn pev ets Tlovrov KATA TOV Kup- 
je pLKoy Kahob pevov Boomopov, ovTos dé KaTa TOV 
Opaxcov eis THY IIpotovtida> T6 yap Bufavriaxov 
oT Op ouTm KarOvCL @paxtov Boorropor, 0 0 TeTpa- 
or deter ¢ éoTw. 7) be Tporovtis ibeoy Kat Wey- 
TAKOTLOV NeyeTat TO pijKOS oT aotav TO ar THs 
Tpwados é éml To BuSdvrcov’ T api ov 6é mas éote 
Kal TO WAATOS. évradea oy 7 TOV Kufianveyv 
LOpuTas VRTOS Kab Ta Tepl avrny Vyola. 

24, Tovavrn pep 1 7 pos apKeTOV TOU Aiyatov 
Ted ayous avaxvors Kab TOT AUT, Tadiw © amo 
THs “Podias 1) 76 Aino teop méharyos movodoa Kah 
TO Tapp vdcov Ka TO ‘loouxor é éml peev THY Eto Kal 
THs Kerextas cara “loooy éxreiveTar pex pr Ke 
TEVTAKLO cMe@v oraciop map& te Aveiay Kal 
Tappudiay Kal THY Kidicoy mapahiap TAC AY. 
évredOev dé Zupia te kal Powixkyn kal Aiyumros 

1 eivoxds, Meineke, for éroxas. 
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likening the bow-string to the regions on what is 
called the right-hand side of the Pontus (that is, the 
ship-c@tirse along the coast from the outlet to the 
head at Dioscurias; for with the exception of the 
promontory of Carambis the whole shore has but 
small recesses and projections, so that it is like a 
straight line; and the rest they liken to the horn 
of the bow with its double curve, the upper curve 
being rounded off, while the lower curve is straighter ; 
and thus they say the left coast forms two gulfs, 
of which the western is much more rounded than 
the other. 

23. North of the eastern gulf lies Lake Maeotis, 
which has a circumference of nine thousand stadia 
or even a little more. It empties into the Pontus at 
what is called the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 
Pontus empties into the Propontis at the Thracian 
Bosporus ; for they give the name of Thracian Bos- 
porus to the outlet at Byzantium, which is four 
stadia.t The Propontis is said to be fifteen hundred 
stadia long, reckoning from the Troad to Byzantium ; 
and its breadth is approximately the same. In it lie 
the island of Cyzicus and the little islands in its 
nefhbourhood. 

24, Such, then, is the nature and such the size of 
the arm of the Aegean Sea that extends towards the 
north. Again: the arm that begins at Rhodes and 
forms the Egyptian, the Pamphylian, and the Issican 
Seas, stretches towards the east as far as Issus in 
Cilicia for a distance of five thousand stadia along 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and the whole coastline of Cilicia. 
Thence, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt encircle the sea 


1 That is, in breadth ; but compare 7. 6. 1. 
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on the south and west as far as Alexandria. And 
Cyprug must. lie both in the Issican and the Pam- 
phylian Gulfs, since it borders on the Egyptian Sea. 
‘The sea-passage from Rhodes to Alexandria is, with 
the north wind, approximately four thousand stadia, 
while the coasting-voyage is double that distance. 
Eratosthenes says that this is merely the assumption 
made by navigators in regard to the length of the 
sea-passage, some saying it is four thousand stadiggg 
others not hesitating to say it is even five thousa 
stadia, but that he himself, by means of the shadgiy- 
catching sun-dial, has discovered it to be ire 
thousand seven hundred and fifty stadia. 
part of this sea that is next to Cilicia 
and the side called the right-hand si@@"of the Pontic 
Sea, and the Propontis, anggg@We™ sea-board next 
beyond as far as Pamphyjeff"form a great peninsula 
and a great isthmus hefOnging thereto that stretches 
from the sea at ‘EarSis to the city of Amisus, and to 
Themiscyra, the Plain of the Amazons. For the 
country within this line, as far as Caria and Ionia 
and the peoples that live on this side of the Halys 
River, is all washed by the Aegean or else by the 
above-mentioned parts thereof on both sides of the 
peninsula. .And indeed we call this peninsila by 
the special name of Asia, the same name that is. 
‘given to the whole continent. | 

- 25: In short, the head of the Greater Syrtis is the 
most southerly point of our Mediterranean Sea, and 
next to this are Alexandria in Egypt and the mouths 
of the Nile ; the most northerly point is the’ mouth 
of the Borysthenes, though if we add Lake Maeotis 
to the sea (and indeed it is a part of it, in a sense) 
the mouth of the Tanais is the most northerly point ; 
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ano &€ TotTay Tay pepav mpdos Ew rods éore 
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prt0a, @S carat paAXovV éX TAs év wépet TrepLodetas 
parcody. n pev 89 Kal nas OdraTTa ToLAvTY 
TiS. 

26. ‘Laroypamréov dé Kal Tas Teptexovoas 
aur ny yas, dpi AaBotewy a ATO TOV GUTOV LEpOV, 
ag’ ovTep Kaul 7D Garatrav wmeypdvrapev. 
eto mAEOUTT Tolvuy TOV Kara LrHpdas TopO Lov 
ev deta pe eoTw 7 AcBon Mé,'oL THS TOD Netdov 
pvoews, év apratepa Sé avritopOuos 4 Eipérn 
péxpt tod Tavdidos: teXevTdot & auddtepar rept 

A > , > / & b \ a > , vA 
Thv Actav. apKTéov amo Ths EKvpwrns, ore 
TokvexnwoV Te Kal TpOoS apeTnY avdpaV exsbve- 
OTATN KAL TONTELOY, Kal Tals GANAS TreioToY 
petacedwxvia THv oixetmy ayabdv: éredy cbp- 

3 f f 3 \ 3 / n \ lay 
TATA OLKHOLLOS EOTL TAY OALYNS THs Sia vArDdyos 
aorkyTov. avttn 8 opopet tots “Apa€oixols Trois 
wept tov Tdvaiy cal thy Masotiv cal rov Bopv- 
cbévn. ris 8 olxnoipov TO yey Svaxyelpepoy Kat 
TO dpetvov poyxOnpas oiKxelras TH htcet, éupedn- 
ras 6€ AaBovTa ayalovs Kal Ta dadrus oixotpeva 
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the most westerly point is the strait at the Pillars; 
and the most easterly point is the above-mentioned 
head of the Pontus at Dioscurias ; and Eratosthenes 
is wrong in saying that the Issican Gulf is the most 
easterly, for it lies on the same meridian with Amisus 
and Themiscyra—or, if you like, you may add in the 
territory of Sidene on to Pharnacia. From these 
regions the voyage to Dioscurias is, I might say, 
more than three thousand stadia eastward, as will 
become clearer when I describe that region in de- 
tail. Such, then, is the nature of our Mediterranean 
Sea, 

26. I must also give a general description of the 
countries that surround this sea, beginning at the 
same points at which I began to describe the sea 
itself. Now as you sail into the strait at the Pillars, 
Libya lies on your right hand as far as the stream of 
the Nile, and on your left hand across the strait lies 
Europe as far as the Tanais. And both Europe and 
Libya end at Asia. But I must begin with Europe, 
because it is both varied in form and admirably 
adapted by nature for the development of excellence 
in men and governments, and also because it has 
contributed most of its own store of good things to 
the other continents; for the whole of it is in- 
habitable with the exception of a small region that 
is uninhabited on account of the cold. This un- 
inhabited part borders on the country of the Wagon- 
Dwellers in the region of the Tanais, Lake Maeotis, 
and the Borysthenes. Of the inhabitable part of 
Europe, the cold mountainous regions furnish by 
nature only a wretched existence to their inhabitants, 
yet even the regions of poverty and piracy become 


1 Compare 12. 3. 17. 
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kat ai é& aGddAnAOY BPAGBat, pH émixovpotvTaV: 

éyer O€ TL TEOVERTH LA % Bia TOY Ta bra eseov- 
\ 7 in / ad e ? / 

TOV, TWANY Eb TH TWAHOEL KpaTotTo. wrapyer 9) Te 

‘ \ fa) 3 \ a > f f ¢ \ 

Kal Mpos TOUTO Evpues TH Hrelp@ TavTy: dAN yap 
f 5) 

SiaTeTOLKIATAL TWEdLoLS TE KAL OpEeTwW, BOTE Tav- 

Tayod Kal TO yewpytKov Kal” TohLTIKOY Kab TO 

f toa) / > 4 ‘ 
paxiwov mapaxetolar mwréov & eivar Pdtepov, TO 
THS eipyvns otKelov, Wo? bday émexpaTel TovTO, 

1 gard, Tyrwhitt, for «a &; Madvig also independently. 


0 


* +d, Madvig deletes, before rodirucdy. 
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civilised as soon as they get good administrators. 
Take the case of the Greeks: though occupying 
mounffins and rocks, they used to live happily, 
because they took forethought for good government, 
for the arts, and in general for the science of living. 
The Romans, too, took over many nations that were 
naturally savage owing to the regions they in- 
habited, because those regions were either rocky or 
without harbours or cold or for some other reason 
ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only 
brought into communication with each other peoples 
who had been isolated, but also taught the more 
savage how to live under forms of government. But 
all of Europe that is level and has a temperate 
climate has nature to codperate with her toward 
these results; for while in a country that is blessed 
by nature everything tends to peace, in a dis- 
agreeable country everything tends to make men 
warlike and courageous; and so both kinds of 
country receive benefits from each other, for the 
latter helps with arms, the former with products of 
the soil, with arts, and with character-building. But 
the harm that they receive from each other, if they 
ar@ not mutually helpful, is also apparent; and the 
might of those who are accustomed to carry arms 
will have some advantage unless it be controlled by 
the majority. However, this continent has a natural 
advantage to meet this condition also; for the whole 
of it is diversified with plains and mountains, so that 
throughout its entire extent the agricultural and 
civilised element dwells side by side with the war- 
like element; but of the two elements the one that 
is peace-loving is more numerous and therefore keeps 
control over the whole body; and the leading 
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TOD as av TPA rapabov Hepov br eprimTov Toy 
els Tay ouveyh Kerrixny Tara, & éotl Ta pos 
&o, cal TOUTOLS evarrorépuverat TO TAEUpOY EGov * 
Gpos 7 KadoupEenny TIvpnvn. a S NMG wacd® éore 
TMeplppuros TH Oardrrn, TO pev votiov Th Kal? 
Hpas expe Srnrov Ta dé AOLTA TH "Arhavrect 
pexpL TOV Bopetav ax pov THs Tlupipns. [KOS 
bé Tis X@pas ravTns éotl epi eFaxiaxurtous 
oTadlovs TO peryeoron, TETOS dé TWEvTaKLTNLALOUS. 

28. Mera dé TAUT IY early y) Kedreas 7 pos 
éw péypt morapuov ‘Pivov, ro ev Bopetov mrev- 


1 The words cal pds eiphyny are unintentionally omitted 
by Kramer ; also by Meineke, Muller-Diibner, Tozer, Tardieu. 


= égoy, Groskurd inserts ; ; Kramer, Forbiger, Miutller- 
Diibner, following. 
> & , wf 


n ddan naga, Pletho, Siebenkees, Corais, following 
ypr, for abr. 
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nations, too—formerly the Greeks and later the 
Macedonians and the Romans—have taken hold and. 
helped. And for this reason Europe is most in- 
dependent of other countries as regards both peace 
and war; for the warlike population which she 
possesses is abundant and also that which tills her 
soils and holds her cities secure. She excels also in 
this respect, that she produces the fruits that are 
best and that are necessary for life, and all the use- 
ful metals, while she imports from abroad spices and 
precious stones—things that make the life of persons 
who have only a scarcity of them fully as happy as 
that of persons who have them in abundance. So, 
also, Europe offers an abundance of various kinds of 
cattle, but a scarcity of wild animals. Such, in a 
general way, is the nature of this continent. 

27. If, however, we look at the separate parts of 
it, the first of all its countries, beginning from the 
west, is Iberia, which in shape is like an ox-hide, 
whose “neck” parts, so to speak, fall over into the 
neighbouring Celtica ; and these are the parts that 
lie “towards the east, and within these parts the 
eastern side of Iberia is cut off by a mountain, the 
so-called Pyrenees, but all the rest is surrounded by 
the sea; on the south, as far as the Pillars, it is 
surrounded by our Sea, and on the other side, as 
far as the northern headlands of the Pyrenees, by 
the Atlantic. The greatest length of this country is 
about six thousand stadia; and breadth, five thousand. 

28. Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtica, 
which extends to the River Rhine. On its northern 
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mepepeph) YPN, TO MeV KUPTOV eo T pa mT aL 
mpos Ta Aex evra Tov Kedrdv media Kab Tp éu- 
pevov Opos, TO O€ KOlNOV ™ pos THY Auyvorinny Kal 
THY ‘Trandiav. evn dé KAT EXEL Toma TO O05 
TOUTO Kedrexa TAY TOV Atytor: ovToL & eTEpo- 
eOvels pev clot, TapaT hyo tot bé Tots Biows: vé- 
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1 rotodyra, Corais, for moiodvrwy; Forbiger, Meineke, 
Muller-Diibner, following. 
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side it is washed by the whole British Channel (for 
the whole island of Britain lies over against and 
parallel § the whole of Celtica and stretches length- 
wise about five thousand stadia); on its eastern side 
it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs 
parallel to the Pyrenees; and on its southern side it 
is bounded, on the stretch that begins at the Rhine, 
by the Alps, and by our sea itself in the region 
where the so-called Galatic Gulf! widens out—the 
region in which Massilia and Narbo are situated, 
very famous cities. Opposite this gulf, and facing in 
the opposite direction, lies another gulf? that is also 
called Galatic Gulf; and it looks toward the north 
and Britain ; and it is between these two gulfs that 
Celtica has its least breadth; for it is contracted 
into an isthmus of less than three thousand, but 
more than two thousand, stadia. Between these 
two guifs a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus 
Mountain, 3 runs at right angles to the Pyrenees and 
comes to an end in the ver y centre of the plains of 
Celtica. As for the Alps (which are extremely high 
mountains that form the arc of a circle), their convex 
side is turned towards the plains of Celtica just 
mentioned and the Cemmenus Mountain, while their 
concave side is turned toward Liguria and Italy. 
Many tribes occupy these mountains, all Celtic 
except the Ligurians; but while these Ligurians 
belong to a different race, still they are similar to 
the Celts in their modes of life. They live in the part 
of the Alps that joins the Apennines, and they 
occupy a part of the Apennines also. The Apen- 
nines form a mountain range running through the 


1 Gulf of Lyon. * Gulf of Gascogne. 
3 Cevennes, 
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‘ oradiov, Pletho inserts, after émraxiyiAlov ; following 
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whole length of Italy from the north to the south 
and ending at the Strait of Sicily. 

29. The first parts of Italy are the plains that lie 
at the foot of the Alps and extend as far as the head 
of the Adriatic and the regions near it, but the rest 
of Italy is a narrow and long promontory in the form 
of a peninsula, through which, as I have said, the 
Apennines extend lengthwise for about seven thou- 
sand stadia, but with varying breadth. The seas 
that make Italy a peninsula are the Tyrrhenian 
(which begins at the Ligurian Sea), the Ausonian, 
and the Adriatic. 

30. After Italy and Celtica come the remaining, 
or eastern, countries of Europe, which are cut in two 
by the River Ister. This river flows from the west 
towards the east and the Euxine Sea; it leaves on 
its left the whole of Germany (which begins at the 
Rhine), all the country of the Getans, and the 
country of the Tyregetans, Bastarnians, and Sar- 
matians as far as the River Tanais and Lake Maeotis; 
and it leaves on its right the whole of Thrace, 
Illyria, and, lastly and finally, Greece. The islands 
which I have already mentioned! lie off Europe; 
outside the Pillars: Gades, the Cassiterides, and the 
Britannic islands ; and inside the Pillars: the Gym- 
nesiae and other little islands? of the Phoenicians,? 
and those off Massilia and Liguria, and the islands 
off Italy up to the Islands of Aeolus and to Sicily, 
and all the islands round about Epirus and Greece 
and as far as Macedonia and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. 


1 §§ 19-21 (above). 
? That is, the Pityussae, which, with the Gymnesiae, form 
the Balearic Isles. 3 See 3. 5. 1. 
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) BEY, Jones inserts. 
tavtn, Capps, for mpbs rhy abriy. 

® Groskurd defends the old reading Madar, Saupodrar, 
and deletes the comma after ’AABavay ; Forbiger approving. 
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31. After the Tanais and Lake Maeotis come the 
regions of, Asia—the Cis-Tauran regions which are 
contiguous to the Tanais and Lake Maeotis, and 
following upon these regions come the Trans-Tauran 
regions. For since Asia is divided in two by the 
Taurus Range, which stretches from the capes of 
Pamphylia to the eastern sea at India and farther 
Scythia, the Greeks gave the name of Cis-Tauran to 
that part of the continent which looks towards the 
north, and the name of Trans-Tauran to that part 
which looks towards the south; accordingly, the 
parts of Asia that are contiguous to lake Maecotis and 
the Tanais belong to the Cis-Tauran regions. The 
first of these regions are those that lie between the 
Caspian Sea and the Euxine Pontus, and they come 
to an end, in one direction, at the Tanais and the 
ocean, that is, both at the exterior ocean and at 
that part of it which forms the Hyrcanian Sea, and, 
in the other direction, at the isthmus, at the point 
where the distance from the head of the Pontus to 
the Caspian Sea is least. Then come those Cis- 
Tauran regions that are north of Hyrcania, which 
reach Jall the way to the sea at India and farther 
Scythia, and to Mt. Imaeus. ‘hese regions are 
inhabited, partly, by the Maeotic Sarmatians, and by 
the Sarmatians that dwell between the Hyrcanian 
Sea and the Pontus as far as the Caucasus and the 
countries of the Iberians and the Albanians, and bv 
Scythians, Achaeans, Zygians, and Heniochians; and, 
partly, beyond the Hyrcanian Sea, by Scythians, 
Hyreanians, Parthians, Bactrians, Sogdianians, and 
also by the inhabitants of the regions that lie beyond 
India on the north. And to the south of the 
Hyrcanian Sea, in part, and of the whole of the 
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rd, after cat, Pletho deletes; editors following. 
2 Kardoves, Siebenkees, for Avxdoves ; usually followed. 
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isthmus between this sea and the Pontus lie the 
greater part of Armenia, Colchis, the whole of 
Cappad®ia up to the Euxine and to the Tibaranian 
tribes, and also the so-called Cis-Halys country, 
which embraces, first, next to the Pontus and to the 
Propontis, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, the so-called 
“ Phrygia on the Hellespont” (of which the Troad 
is a part); and, secondly, next to the Aegean and to 
the sea that forms its continuation, Aeolis, Ionia, 
Caria, Lycia; and, thirdly, in the interior, Phrygia 
(of which both the so-called “ Galatia of the Gallo- 
Grecians”’ and “ Phrygia Epictetus!” form a part), 
Lycaonia, and Lydia. 

32. Following immediately upon the Cis-Tauran 
peoples come the peoples that inhabit the mountains?: 
the Paropamisadae, the tribes of the Parthians, of 
the Medes, of the Armenians, and of the Cilicians, 
and the Cataonians and the Pisidians. Next after 
the mountaineers come the Trauns-Tauran regions. 
The first of them is India,* which is the greatest of 
all nations and the happiest in lot, a nation whose 
confines reach both to the eastern sea and to the 
southern sea of the Atlantic. In this southern sea, 
off i%e coast of India, lies an island, Taprobane,* 
which is not less than Britain. Then,if we turn from 
India toward the western regions and keep the 
mountains on our right, we come to a vast country, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, furnishes 
only a wretched livelihood to men who are wholly 
barbarians and belong to different races. They call 
this country Aria, and it extends from the mountains 

1 « Phrygia-Annex ” ; the name given to lesser Phrygia by 
the Kings of Pergamus. 2 Compare ll. 1. 4. 


3 For the full description of India, see 15. 1. 1 ff. 
4 Ceylon. 
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1 #, the reading of C, for of; so Groskurd, Kramer, Miiller- 
Diibner, and Meineke. 

2 rovrous (namely «éAmous), Casaubon, for ra’rp ; Du Theil, 
Tardieu, following ; Groskurd approving. 
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as far as Gedrosia and Carmania. Next after Aria, 
toward the sea, are Persia, Susiana, Babylonia 
(countries which reach down to the Persian Sea,*) 
and the small tribes that dwell on the frontiers of 
those countries; while the peoples who live near 
the mountains or in the mountains themselves are 
the Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians and the 
tribes adjoining them, and the Mesopotamians. After 
Mesopotamia come the countries this side of the 
Euphrates. These are: the whole of Arabia Felix 
(which is bounded by the whole extent of the 
Arabian Gulf and by the Persian Gulf), and all the 
country occupied by the Tent-Dwellers and by 
the Sheikh-governed tribes (which reaches to the 
EKuphrates and Syria). Then come the peoples who 
live on the other side of the Arabian Gulf and as far 
as the Nile, namely, the Ethiopians and the Arabs, 
and the Egyptians who live next to them, and the 
Syrians, and the Cilicians (including the so-called 
“ Trachiotae2”’), and finally the Pamphylians. 

33. After Asia comes Libya, which is a continuation 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its shore that lies opposite 
to ugyruns in a straight line almost to the Pillars, 
beginning at Alexandria, except for the Syrtes and 
perhaps other moderate bends of gulfs and pro- 
jections of the promontories that form these gulfs; 
but its coastline on the ocean from Ethiopia to a 
certain point is approximately parallel to the former 
line, and then it draws in on the south and forms a 
sharp promontory, which projects slightly outside 
the Pillars and thus gives to Libya approximately 


1 That is, the Persian Gulf, 
a is, the inhabitants of “‘ Rugged Cilicia.” Compare 
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the shape of a trapezium. And Libya is—as the 
others show, and indeed as Cnaeus Piso, who was 
once the prefect of that country, told me—like a 
leopard’s skin ; for it is spotted with inhabited places 
that are surrounded by waterless and desert land. 
The Egyptians call such inhabited places “ auases.”’ } 
But though Libya is thus peculiar, it has some other 
peculiarities, which give it a threefold division. In 
the first place, most of its coastline that lies opposite 
to us is extremely fertile, and especially Cyrenaea 
and the country about Carthage up to Maurusia and 
to the Pillars of Heracles; secondly, even its coast- 
line on the ocean affords only moderate sustenance ; 
and thirdly, its interior region, which produces 
silphium, affords only a wretched sustenance, being, 
for the most part, a rocky and sandy desert; and the 
same is also true of the straight prolongation of this 
region through Ethiopia, the Troglodyte Country, 
Arabia, and Gedrosia where the Fish-Eaters live. 
The most of the peoples of Libya are unknown to us; 
for not much of it is visited by armies, nor yet by 
men of outside tribes; and not only do very few of 
the natives from far inland ever visit us, but what 
they tell is not trustworthy or complete either. But 
still the following is based on what they say. They 
call the most southerly peoples Ethiopians; those 
who live next north of the Ethiopians they call, in 
the main, Garamantians, Pharusians, and Nigritans ; 
those who live still north of these latter, Gaetulans ; 
those who live near the sea, or even on the seacoast, 
next to Egypt and as far as Cyrenaea, Marmaridans ; 
while they call those beyond Cyrenaea and the Syrtes, 
Psyllians, Nasamonians, and certain of the Gaetulans, 


1 That is, ‘* oases.” 
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and then Asbystians and Byzacians, whose territory 
reaches to that of Carthage. The territory of Car- 
thage is large, and beyond it comes that of the 
Nomads; the best known of these are called, some 
of them, Masylians, and others Masaesylians. And 
last of all come the Maurusians. The whole country 
from Carthage to the Pillars is fertile, though full of 
wild beasts, as is also the whole of the interior of 
Libya. So it is not unlikely that some of these 
peoples were also called Nomads for the reason that 
in early times they were not able to cultivate the 
soil on account of the multitude of wild animals. 
But the Nomads of to-day not only excel in the skill 
of hunting (and the Romans take a hand in this with 
them because of their fondness for fights with wild 
animals), but they have mastered farming as well as 
the chase. This, then, is what I have to say about 
the continents. 

34. It remains for me to speak about the “ climata 
(which is likewise a subject that involves only a 
general sketch), taking my beginning at those lines 
which I have called “ elements ?’’—I mean the two 
lines that mark off the greatest length and breadth 
of fhe inhabited world, but more particularly the 
breadth-line. Astronomers, of course, must treat 
this subject more at length, just as Hipparchus has 
treated it. For, as he himself says, he recorded the 
different aspects of the celestial bodies for all the 
different regions of the earth that are found in our 
Fourth ®—I mean the regions between the equator 
and the north pole. The geographer, however, need 
not busy himself with what lies outside of our 


1 Numidians. 2 See 2. 5. 16. 
3 See 2. 5. 5, 
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1 wd, Corais inserts, after Siacriuara; Meineke following ; 
©. Miller approving. 
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inhabited world ; and even in the case of the parts of 
the inhabited world the man of affairs need not be 
taught the nature and number of the different aspects 
of the celestial bodies, because this is dry reading for 
him. But it will be sufficient for me to set forth the 
significant and simplest differences noted by Hippar- 
chus, taking as a hypothesis, just as he does, that the 
magnitude of the earth is two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand stadia, the figure rendered by Eratosthenes 
also. For the variation from this reckoning will not 
be large, so far as the celestial phenomena are 
concerned, in the distances between the inhabited 
places. If, then, we cut the greatest circle of the 
earth into three hundred and sixty sections, each of 
these sections will have seven hundred stadia. Now 
it is this that Hipparchus uses as a measure for the 
distances to be fixed on the aforesaid meridian through 
Meroé. So he begins with the inhabitants of the 
equator, and after that, proceeding along the said 
meridian to the inhabited places, one after another, 
with an interval each time of seven hundred stadia, 
he tries to give the celestial phenomena for each 
place; but for me the equator is not the place to 
begin. For if these regions are inhabitable, as some 
think, they constitute a peculiar kind of inhabited 
country, stretching as a narrow strip through the 
centre of the country that is uninhabitable on account 
of the heat, and not forming a part of our inhabited 
world. But the geographer takes into his purview 
only this our inhabited world; and its limits are 
marked off on the south by the parallel through the 
Cinnamon-producing Country and on the north by 
the parallel through Ierne ; and, keeping in mind the 
scope of my geography, I am neither required to 
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1 The arctic circle as referred to by Strabo was a variable 
celestial circle, and may be represented by a system of con- 
centric circles, each one of which is tangent to the horizon of 
the observer and has for its centre the visible celestial pole 
and for its radius the altitude of that pole above the horizon. 
At the equator, of course, the observer has no arctic circles 
—that is, they are non-existent for him at that point. As he 
proceeds toward the north pole his arctic circle expands, so 
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enumerate all the many inhabited places that the 
said intervening distance suggests to me, nor to fix 
all th®telestial phenomena; but I must begin with 
the southern parts, as Hipparchus does. 

35. Now Hipparchus says that the people who 
live on the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon- 
producing Country (this parallel is three thousand 
stadia south of Meroé and from it the equator is 
distant eight thousand eight hundred stadia), have 
their home very nearly midway between the equator 
and the summer tropic which passes through Syene ; 
for Syene is five thousand stadia distant from Meroé. 
The Cinnamon-producing people are the first to 
whom the Little Bear is wholly inside the arctic 
circle and always visible; for the bright star at the 
tip of the tail, the most southerly in the constellation, 
is situated on the very circumference of the arctic 
circle, so that it touches the horizon.! The Arabian 
Gulf lies approximately parallel to the meridian in 
question, to the cast of it ; and where this gulf pours 
outside into the exterior sea is the Cinnamon- 
producing Country, where in ancient times they used 
to hunt the elephant. But this parallel? passes 
ol€@side the inhabited world, running, on the one 
side,? to the south of Taprobane, or else to its farther- 
most inhabitants, and, on the other side, to the most 
southerly regions of Libya. 

36. In the regions of Meroe, and of the Ptolemais 


that at the Cinnamon-producing Country the Little Bear is 
comprehended within his circle, and at Syene almost the 
whole of the Great Bear, and so on. The same general 
principle would apply to observations made by an observer 
in a journey trom the equator to the south pole. 

2 That is, through the Cinnamon-producing Country. 

5 That is, on the east. 
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in the country of the Troglodytes, the longest day 
has thirteen equinoctial? hours; and this inhabited 
countiMis approximately midway between the equator 
and the parallel that runs through Alexandria (the 
stretch to the equator being eighteen hundred stadia 
more *), And the parallel through Meroé passes, on 
the one side, through unknown regions, and, on the 
other, through the capes of India. At Syene, at 
Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, and in the country 
of the Troglodytes, the sun stands in the zenith at 
the time of the summer solstice, and the longest day 
has thirteen and one half equinoctial hours; and 
almost the whole of the Great Bear is also visible in 
the arctic circle, with the exception of the legs, the 
tip of the tail, and one of the stars in the square. 
And the parallel through Syene passes, on the one 
side, through the country of the Fish-Eaters in 
Gedrosia, and through India, and, on the other side, 
through the regions that are almost five thousand 
stadia south of Cyrene. 

37. In all the regions that lie between the tropic 
and the equator the shadows fall in both directions, 
that is, toward the north and toward the south; but, 
bePinning at the regions of Syene and the summer 
tropic, the shadows fall toward the north at noon; 
and the inhabitants of the former region are called 
Amphiscians,’ and of the latter, Heteroscians. There 
is still another distinctive characteristic of the regions 
beneath the tropic, which I] have mentioned before in 
speaking of the zones,* namely, the soil itself is very 

1 On the ‘‘ equinoctial hour,” see footnote 4, page 283. 

2 That is, the distance from Meroe to the equator is 11,800 


stadia, and to Alexandria, 10,000. 
‘ See § 43 (following), and also 2. 2. 3. 
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1 spta, Gosselin, for érrd ; editors following. 

2 BaBvawvias, Gosselin, for BaBvaavos ; Meineke, Groskurd, 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

8 3:dava, Meineke, for S.5éva ; C. Miiller approving. 


1 Computation on the basis of this ratio gives Alexandria’s 
latitude as 30° 57’ 50”, and its distance from the equator as 
21,675 stadia. Of course figures based on such a ratio are 
only approximate. Hipparchus gives 21,800. Let a vertical 
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sandy, silphium-producing, and dry, whereas the 
regions. to the south of it are well-watered and very 
fruitfuf? 

38. In the region approximately four hundred 
stadia farther south than the parallel through 
Alexandria and Cyrene, where the longest day has 
fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus stands in the 
zenith, though he declines a little toward the south. 
At Alexandria the relation of the index of the sun- 
dial to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as 
five to three! But the region in question is thirteen 
hundred stadia farther south than Carthage—if it be 
true that at Carthage the relation of the index to the 
shadow on the day of the equinox is as eleven to 
seven.2 But our parallel through Alexandria passes, 
in one direction, through Cyrene and the regions 
nine hundred stadia south of Carthage and central 
Maurusia, and, in the other direction, it passes 
through Egypt, Coelesyria, Upper Syria, Babylonia, 
Susiana, Persia, Carmania, Upper Gedrosia, and 
India.® 

39. At the Ptolemais in Phoenicia, at Sidon, and 
at Tyre, and the regions thereabouts, the longest day 
hagMourteen and one quarter equinoctial hours ; and 
these regions are about sixteen hundred stadia farther 
north than Alexandria and about seven hundred stadia 
line AB represent the index. Then let BC be the horizontal 
shadow. The angle BAC is the latitude of the point B and 
may be solved by trigonometry. 

2 The latitude of Carthage, therefore, would be 32° 28’ 16”, 
which corresponds to a distance of 22,730 stadia from the 
equator. 

3 To fix a parallel of latitude by the countries through 
which it runs seems loose indeed, but Strabo not infrequently 


does so. On Coelesyria see 16. 2.16; 16.2.21; and 16.3.1. 
By Upper Syria Strabo must mean Assyria. 
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AiytrT@ os értaxiexiAlous otadiovs mpos dp- 
KTOV, TODO ionpepLvod vrrép dio puptous OKTAKLO- 
xidtous OxTaKkoolovs, Tov Oé da “Pddov TpLroye- 
Nous TETPAaKOTLOUS, Tpos VvoToV bé BuCaytiov Kal 
Nexaias cal tov wept Maccariav ytndious TevTa- 
Kootous, plKpov O apKxTinwrepos éotwy oO bra Ayere- 
payeias,' by dnow “Kpatoobévns Sa Mucias 
elvat Kal Tladdayovias kal trav rept LuveTyy Kat 
‘Tpxaviav cab Baxrpa. 

41. “Ey dé tots rept ro Bufavriov 4 peyiarn 
nHuepa apav éotw ionpepivav SexatrévTe Kal TeE- 
T&pPTOV, O O€ YYHUOV pos THY oKLaY ROyor Eyer 
év tH Oepivy tpoTH, bv Ta éxaTov EelKoat pos 
TettapdKxovta bvo, NeiTovTa TéuTT@. améyover 
_ + Avoipayxetas, Meineke, for Avowaxtas; C. Muller approvy- 
ing. 
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farther north than Carthage. But in the Peloponnesus, ° 
in the regions about the centre of Rhodes, about 
Xantht» of Lycia or a little south of Xanthus, and 
also in the regions four hundred stadia south of 
Syracuse,— here, I say, the longest day has fourteen 
and one half equinoctial hours. These regions are 
three thousand six hundred and forty stadia distant 
in latitude from Alexandria; and, according to 
Kratosthenes, this parallel runs through Caria, 
Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and 
the parts of India along the Caucasus. 

40. At the Alexandria in the Troad and the 
regions thereabouts, at Amphipolis, at the Apollonia in 
Epirus, and in the regions south of Rome but-north 
of Neapolis, the longest day has fifteen equinoctial 
hours. This parallel is about seven thousand stadia 
north of the parallel through the Alexandria in 
Egypt, and more than twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred stadia distant from the equator, and three 
thousand four hundred stadia distant from the 
parallel through Rhodes, and one thousand five 
hundred stadia south of Byzantium, Nicaea, Massilia, 
and the regions thereabouts; and a little north of it 
Jies™the parallel through Lysimachia, which, says 
Eratosthenes, passes through Mysia, Paphlagonia, 
Sinope, and the regions thereabouts, Hyrcania, and 
Bactra. 

41. At Byzantium and the regions thereabouts the 
longest day has fifteen and one quarter equinoctial 
hours, and the ratio of the index of the sun-dial to 
the shadow at the time of the summer solstice is that 
of one hundred and twenty to forty-two minus one 
fifth, These regions are about four thousand nine 
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® of root obToL ToD Sia péons THS “Podias crept 
TETPAKLTXLALOUS KaL évvaKOTioUsS, TOD O° LaNuept- 
vod WS TpLapuplous TpLaKoctouvs. eicmEevoact 8 
eis tov [I6vtov cal mpoedGovow émt Tas &pxTous 
Scov xvhious Kal TeTpaKkocious 4} peyioTy Hépa 
yiveTar @pav ionuepiwadv Sexarévte Kab Hyliaous: 
améyouot 0 ob TOToL OTOL Loov até TE TOU TbXOV 
Kab Tod lonuepivov KUKXOV, Kal 0 apKTLKOS KUKNOS 
KaTa Kopupny avrois éotw, éb ob Keira 6 7° év 
TO TpAaXIAw Ths Kacoverreias nal o év TH Se&d 
ayKave tov Llepréws prxp@ Boperdrepos wv. 

42. "Ev te rois adméyovo. Bufavtiov mpés 
dpKTov bcov TploxXLALous 6KTAaKOTLOUS 4 pEyioTn 
Hhuépa éotiv apav ionpuepivav Sexaé& 4 ody Oy 
Kacotéresa év TO apxtixn® dépetar. eicot § of 
Tomrot ovTos wept Bopucbévyn kab ris Maswrid0s 
Ta votia" aTéxovar O€ TOU ionuEpLvoD TrEepl TpLC- 
puptous TeTpaKioxirtous éxaTov. 6 d8 Kata Tas 
dpxtous Tomes Tov opiCovtos év brats ayedov TE 
rats Oepwats vukl wapavyaveras vo Tod Hjov 
amd dicews ws Kal advaTorns avrimepuctapévov 
TOD dwros: o yap OGepivds TpomiKds améyer ard 
Tod opifovTos, évds Swdtou tutou Kat dwdéxaror 
TocoUTOY ov Kal 0 HALtos adiotaTat TOD opilovToS 
Kata TO pecoviKrioy. Kal wap hiv & tocodToy 
Tov opiCovros aroayav mpd ToD bpOpou Kat pera. 
THy éorépay ibn Katavydle. Tov mepl thy ava- 
Tony 7 THY Stow dépa. ev b€é Tals yetpeptvats 


O HALOS TO TAEloTOY peTEewpileTaL Tiyyets évvéa. 
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hundred stadia distant from the parallel through the 
centrg, of Rhodes and about thirty thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the equator.!_ If you sail 
into the Pontus and proceed about fourteen hundred 
stadia toward the north, the longest day becomes 
fifteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions 
are equidistant from the pole and from the equator, 
and there the arctic circle is in the zenith ; and the 
star on the neck of Cassiopeia lies on the arctic circle, 
while the star on the right elbow of Perseus is a little 
north of it. 

42. In the regions about three thousand eight 
hundred stadia north of Byzantium? the longest 
day has sixteen equinoctial hours; and therefore 
Cassiopeia moves within the arctic circle. These are 
the regions about the Borysthenes and the southern 
parts of Lake Maeotis, and they are thirty-four 
thousand one hundred stadia distant from the 
equator. There the northern part of the horizon is 
dimly illumined by the sun throughout almost the 
entire night in the summer-time, the sun’s light 
making a reverse movement from west back to east.8 
For the summer tropic is seven-twelfths of a zodiacal 
sign‘ distant from the horizon; and accordingly the 
sun at midnight is just that distance below the 
horizon. And in our own regions also, when the sun 
is so far as that from the horizon before sunrise and 
after sunset, it illumines the skies in the east and in 
the west. And in those regions in the winter-days 
the sun attains an elevation of at most nine cubits. 


1 That is, a latitude of 43° 17’ 9”. 

* Which corresponds to 48° 4251”. 3 Compare 2. 1. 18. 
* That is, seven-twelfths of 30°, or 17° 30’. 

® The astronomical cubit of the ancients was two degrees. 
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dyot & Epatroobévns tovrovs ths Mepons dcéveu 
puxp@® wrelous 7) Stopuplovs TpLaTYtAovs, Ger yap 
‘EAAnomovTou éivat pupiovs oxTaxtoytArtovs, eta 
mevrakioytatovs eis Bopuvabévn. év 6€ Tots arré- 
yovot ToD Bufavriov oradious repli éEaxicythious 
Tptaxootovs, Bopesotépois odor THs Maseredos, 
KATA TAS YeLmeplvas Huépas petewplfeTas TO Weél- 
orov 0 HALos él myyes EF, 7 Se peyiorn nuéoa 
dotiy @pov lonuepivay SexacTTrTa. 

43. Ta & éréxewa, 76n wrAnoidlovta TH dotKy- 
To dud rvdyos, ovKEeTL Yorolua TH yewypado 
éotiv. o S5é€ Bovromevos kal Tadta pabely Kat 
goa ddra TOY otpaviwy “Immapyos pev elpyxer, 
nels O€ TrapadeiTropev O1a TO TPAVOTEPA ElvaL THS 
vov mrpoxepévns mpayuareias,' map éxebvou" Nap- 
Bavéto. tpavorepa 0 éotl nal Ta& rep Tey cept- 
ckiov Kal audicxiov cal érepockiov, & dnor 
Tlocesddutos. Sums ye cal TrovT@y TO ye TOCOUTOY 
ériupnatéov, acre THY érivoray Siacapioat, gal 
TH XPHNT|LOV Tpos THY yewypadpiay, Kal wh dyon- 
orov. émel 6é mepi TOV ad ALOU TKLOY O OOS 
éotiv, oo HALOS Tpds alaOnow KaTa Tapaddjrov 
déperat, Kal ot Kal 6 Kdcpos, Tap’ ols Kal? 
ExdoTny KOopoUV TEeptoTpopHY Huépa yiverat Kal 
vok, Bre pev vrrép ys Tod HAlov hepopevov, ote 8 
bro yhv, mapa TovTols of Te audionios érivoody- 
Tat kal ot érepockior. apdioxios mév, boot Kata 

1 mpayparelas, Jones, for ypayparelas. 
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Eratosthenes says that these regions are a little more 
than twenty-three thousand stadia from Meroé, since 
the“@isance from Meroé to the parallel through the 
Hellespont is eighteen thousand stadia, and thence 
to the Borysthenes, five thousand. In the regions 
about six thousand three hundred stadia distant 
from Byzantium! north of Lake Maeotis, in the 
winter-days, the sun attains an elevation of at most 
six cubits, and there the longest day has seventeen 
equinoctial hours. 

43, Since the regions beyond already lie near 
territory rendered uninhabitable by the cold, they 
are without value to the geographer. Butif any one 
wishes to learn about these regions also, and about 
all the other astronomical matters that are treated 
by Hipparchus, but omitted by me as being already 
too clearly treated to be discussed in the present 
treatise, let him get them from Hipparchus. And 
what Poseidonius says about the Periscians and 
Amphiscians and Heteroscians? is too clear to be 
repeated here ; nevertheless, I must mention these 
terms at sufficient length to explain the idea and to 
show wherein it is useful for geography and wherein 
uSéless. Now since the point in question concerns 
the shadows cast by the sun, and since, on the 
evidence of our senses, the sun moves along a circle 
parallel to the revolution of the universe, it follows 
that, wherever each revolution of the universe pro- 
duces a day and a night (because at one time the sun 
moves beneath the earth and at another time above 
the earth), the people are thought of as either 
Amphiscians or Heteroscians,—as Amphiscians, all 

1 Corresponding to 52°17’ 9”. 
2 See 2. 2. 3 and 2. 5. 37, 
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pécov Huépas TOTE ev él TabE TiMTOvaAS ExoUGL 
Tas TKLES, OTAaV 6 HALOS Aro peonuBpias TQ,VO- 
pov. tpoorintyn TO 6p9G mpos TO UrroKelpwevov 
érrimedov, ToTé © eis TovvavTiov, Otay 6 HALOS Els 
Tovvaytiov TeptotH TolTo 6€ cupSéBnKe povoss 
Tois peTakeD THY TPOTLKaY OlKODCLWW. ETEPOTKLOL 
S dcos } érl thy dpxtov det wimrTovety, Borep 
Auiv, h ert Ta voTLa, WoTeEp Tors ev TH érépa 
evxpatm C@vn oixovot. todto b€ cupBaiver wact 
Tow EhaTTova &yovat TOD TpOTLKOD TOV aPKTLKOV. 
Srav 5é rov adrov H petfova, dpyn Tov Teptokiav 
doth péyps THY oixotvTwY tT TH TOW. TOD yap 
Hrtov Kad’ Grnv THY ToD Kocpou TeptaTpodHY 
oTéep ys hepouévou, SnrovdTs Kab } TKLA KUKAO 
meprevexOnoeras TEept TOV yvomova. KAP d $n Kal 
MTEpLOKLOUS AUTOUS éxadEcEV, OVE GYTAS TPOS THY 
yeoypadiav ov ydp éotw oixiota TadTa Td 
pépn did >dyos, @omep év Ttois mpos Tv0éav 
Abyos eipjKapev. BoT ovbdé TOU peyélovs THs 
aorcnrov TavTns PpovTicTéov éx Tov AaPeEiv OTL 
ot &yovrTes GPKTLKOV TOY TPOTLKOY UTOTETTOKACE 
TO ypahouévo KUKA@ LTO TOD TrOKOU TOD SwdLaKOD 





1 From the equator to 66° every man is either Amphiscian 
or Heteroscian. 

* From 66° to 90°. 

5 Strabo places the tropic of Cancer at 24° (4/60 or 24/360 
of the greatest circle); and he places the beginning of the 
frigid zone at 66°. The radius of the tropic, therefore, is 
constant, and is 66°, while the radius of the arctic circle 
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whose shadows at noon sometimes fall toward the 
north, namely, when the sun strikes from the south 
the Mdex (which is perpendicular to the horizontal 
surface beneath), and, at other times, fall in the 
opposite direction, namely, when the sun revolves 
round to the opposite side (this is the result for only 
those who live between the tropics), but as Heteros- 
cians, all whose shadows either always fall toward 
the north, as is the case with us, or always toward 
the south, as is the case with the inhabitants of 
the other temperate zone. And this is the result 
for every man whose arctic circle is smaller than 
the tropic circle! But wherever the arctic circle is 
the same as, or larger than, the tropic,? there the 
Periscians begin and they extend to the people who 
live beneath the pole. For since, in those regions, 
the sun moves above the earth throughout the 
whole revolution of the universe, it is clear that 
the shadow will move in a circle round the index ot 
the sun-dial; and that is the reason why Poseidonius 
called them Periscians, although they are non-existent 
so far as geography is concerned; for all those 
regions are uninhabitable on account of the cold, as 
I*have already stated in my criticism of Pytheas. 
Therefore I need not concern myself, either, with 
the extent of this uninhabited region, apart from 
assuining that those regions which have the tropic- 
arctic circle® lie beneath the circle described by 


is a variable, and is 66° only when the observer stands at 
the beginning of the frigid zone. Accordingly, when the 
observer is within the frigid zone the radius is greater than 
66°, and less than 66° when he is this side of it. By ‘“‘the 
tropic-arctic circle” Strabo refers to the case where the 
arctic circle becomes equal to the tropic circle, namely, at 
latitude 66°. 
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KATA THY TOU Koo MOU TEPLOT POpyy, brroerpévau 
Tou peTaku SLaor Paros TOU TE lonpmeptyep cat 
- TOD TpoTiKOD TETTAPWY éENKOTTOV TOD peryloTou 
KUKAOUV. 


1 That is, the pole of the ecliptic, which daily appears to 
describe a circle in the heavens about the pole of the equator. 
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the pole of the zodiac! in the diurnal revolution 
of the yniverse—that is, on the hypothesis that the 
distance’ between the equator and the tropic is four- 
sixtieths of the greatest circle. 


The projection of this circle upon the earth marks off the 


frigid zone, and is practically what we mean to-day by 
the term ‘‘ arctic circle,” 
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A 


Aea, a city of Medea, compared with 
the Aeaea of Circe, 75 

Aeolus, 73, 85; mythical king of the 
Aeolian Islands and ruler of the 
winds, residing on the isle now 
called Stromboli 

Aelius Gallus, 453; Roman prefect 
of Kgypt about 25 B.c. and per- 
sonal friend of Strabo 

Aeschylus, 123, 1573 
poet, 525-456 B.c. . 

Agamemnon, 35; commander-in- 
chief of the Greek forces in the 
Trojan War 

Albis (Elbe), the, 51 | 

Alcaeus of Mitylene in Lesbos (fl. 
about 600 B.0.), 185; the famous 
lyric poet 

Aleman of Sardis (fl. about 625 B.0.), 
157; the founder of Doric lyric 


poesmy 

Alexander the Great (856-323 8B.0.), 
49, 249, 259, 347 

Amisus (Samsun), 255, town on the 
southern coast of the Huxine 

Bees the temple of, in Egypt, 


Anaximander of Miletus (b. 610 B.0.) 
3; .an Ionian philosopher, and 
pupil of Thales. He introduced 
the gnomon into Greece, and was 
said to have been the inventor of 
geographical maps, 23 

Andromeda, 157; daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia; her 
story was made the subject of 


the tragic 


tragedies (now lost) by Sophocles 
and Euripides ; 

Antiphanes of Berga in Thrace (fl. 
not later than the third century 
B.0.), 891; traveller, and typical 
romancer. ‘‘ Bergaean ’’ became 
a proverbial epithet for romancers 

Apeles (fl. about 330 B.c.), 53; the 
most famous of Greek painters 

Apollodorus of Artemita (fl. appar- 
ently about the middle of the 
first century B.0.), 453; author 
of a history of Parthia 

Apollodorus of Athens (fi. about 
140 B.C.), 117, 157, 163, 227; 
grammarian, pupil of Anstar- 
chus, and prolific writer on 
various subjects 

Arabian Gulf (Red Sea), the 
Ethiopians ‘‘ sundered in twain ”’ 
by, 129 

Aratus of Soli in Cilicia (b. about 
815 B.0.), 11, 397; the astro- 
nomical poet, of whose works 
there remain two short poems 
and some recently discovered 
fragments _ : 

Arcesiiaus of Pitane in Aeolis (b. 
about 316 B.c.), 53; founder of the 
Middle Academy of Philosophy 

Archimedes of Syracuse (287— 
212 B.0.), 201; the great mathe- 
matician and inventor. Nine of 
his treatises are extant 

Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. about 
155 B.0.), 113, 397; grammarian 
and critic, and librarian at 
Alexandria 


1 A complete index will appear in the last volume. 


STRABO I, 
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Aristeas of Proconnesus, 79; an 
epic poet, author of the Arimas- 
pian Epic; all accounts of him 
are uncertain 

Ariston of Chios (fl. about 260 B.0.) 
538; a Stoic plulosopher, and 
pupil of Zeno 

Aristonicus of Alexandria, 139; 
grammarian and contemporary 
of Strabo 

Aristotle of Stagira (884-322 B.c.), 
prince of ancient philosophers ; 
on the winds, 107, the zones, 3638 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum (fl. about 
330 B.0.), 57; pupil of Aristotle, 
philosopher, musician, and author 
of Elements of Harmony, of which 
three incomplete books are pre- 
served 

Artabrians, the, 461; a district at 
the north-western corner of Spain. 

Asteria (the Homeric Asteris), 221; 
a small island between Ithaca 
and Cephallenia 

Atalanta (now Talanta), 2255 an 
island between Huboea and 


ocris 
Athenodorus of Canana near Tarsus 
(about 74B.C.-a.D. 7), 193; pupil 
of Poseidonins, friend of Strabo, 
learned scientist; none of his 
works are extant. On the tides, 


Atlantic Ocean, not divided by 
isthmuses into two seas, 17, 121 
Atreus, father of Agamemnon, dis- 

covered that the sun and heavens 
moved in contrary directions, 87 
Axius (Vardar), the, 21 


B 


Bear, the Great, 11, 45, 509; the 
Little, 507 

Bion, “the astrologer,” 107, by 
whom is meant, probably, Bion 
of Abdera, a philosopher and 
mathematician who flourished 
about 400 B.c. 

Bion, the philosopher, 53, born near 
the mouth of the Dnieper River 
and flourished about 250 B.o. He 
was long at the court of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas In Macedonia 
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Bistonis (Lagos), Lake, 221, in 
Thrace 


Bizone, 199, on the Thracian coast 
of the Euxine, idext®™*"yith the 
Kavarna of to-day 

Boagrius, the, 225; a torrent near 
Thronium in Locris 

Bogus (Bocchus), 383, King of 
Maurusia in Libya about 110 B.c. 

Boreas, the north wind, 105 

Borysthenes (Dnieper), the, 235, 
413; Strabo often refers to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes simply 
as Borysthenes ; 

Bosporus, the Cimmerian, 21, 75; 
the Strait of Yenikale 

Britain, its position and length, 235 

Bura, 199, 219; a town on the 
Corinthian Gulf 


Cc 


Cadmus of Miletus (fl. about 550 
B.C.), 653; probably the earliest 
Greek prose-writer. A work On 
the Foundation of Miletus, in four 
books, was attributed to him 

Callimachus of Cyrene (f. about 
250 B.0.), 163, 169; Greek poet 
and grammarian, librarian at 
Alexandria, cataloguer of the 
library, and said to have written 
about 800 works, in prose and 
verse. Only 6 hymns, 64 epi- 
grams and some fragments are 
extant 

Calpe, 189, the Rock of Gibw@'ltar 

Celts, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37 

Ceraunian Mountains (the Kimara 
Mountains In Albania), 75 

Chersonese, the Thracian, 853; the 
Gallipoli peninsula * 

Choaspes (Kerah) ; a river empty- 
ing into the Tigris, 175 

Cimbrians, the, a Teutonic tribe, 
who, before their appearance in 
Roman history (113 B.0.), lived 
on the North Sea (in Jutland, 
apparently), but later migrated 
on account of an Inundation, 393 

Clazomenae, an important city on 
the Gulf of Smyrna; once an 
island, 217 
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Cleopatra, 379, wife of Ptolemy 
Kuergetes IJ, king of Egypt, 
146-117 B.C. 

i a at wife of Agamemnon, 


Cnaeus Piso, 501; fought against 
Caesar in Libya (46B.0.), and 
later (23 B.0.) was raised to the 
consulship 

Cobus, the Treran chief, 227 ; 

Copais (Topolia), Lake, 219, in 
Boeotia 

Coreyra (Corfu), island of, 163 

Corinth, an attempt to cut through 
the Isthmus of, 201 

Crates of Mallus in Cilicia (fl. about 
150 B.6.),11; a Stoic philosopher, 
author of a commentary on 
Homer, and the leading exponent 
of the allegorical theory of 
exegesis. Concerning the tides, 
15; his misunderstanding of 
Homer, 113; his theory of 
Menelaus’ wanderings, 139; his 
globe and map, 449 ; 

Ctesias of Cnidus in Caria (fl. in the 
fifth century B.0.), 159;  his- 
torian, physician to Artaxerxes, 
and author of a Persian History 
in 23 books 

Cumae, Gulf of, (Bay of Naples), 81 

Cyaneae (“Dark Blue Rocks”), 
two isles near the mouth of the 
Bosporus, 75, 349; also called 
Symplegades ( Clashing Rocks’) 

Cyrus (Kur), 227; a large river in 
Asiatic Russia, emptying into the 
Cas@fan Sea 


D 


Damastes of Sigeum, 173; Greek 
historian, contemporary of Hero- 
dotus, and discredited by Strabo. 
His works are lost 

Danaiis, discoverer of the reservoirs 
of Argos, 87 

Darius Codomannus, King of Persia, 
301; defeated by Alexander near 
Gaugamela in 3318.0. (“the 
battle of Arbela ”’) 

Deimachus, 257, ambassador of 
Antiochus Soter (reigned 281- 
262 B.c.) to Allitrochades, King 
of Palimbothra in India. He 


«wrote a work on India, which was 
thoroughly distrusted by Strabo 
because ot its fabulous stories 

Demetrius of Callatis (fl. about 
200 B.0.), 223; historian, and 
author of a work on the geo- 
graphy and ethnography of the 
Huxine regions 

Demetrius Poliorcetes (334-283 B.0.) 
201; son of Antigonus the king 
of Asia; a noted engineer, 
general, and admiral 

Demetrius of Scepsis (fl. about 
150 BC), 165, 215; grammarian, 
and author of a histoncal and 
geographical work, in 30 books, 
on the Trojan allies 

Democles of Pygela in Lydia (fourth 
or fifth century B.c), 217; a 
cataloguer of earthquakes, of 
whom little is known 

Democritus of Abdera (b. about 
460 B.0.), 3, 227, 245; a cele- 
brated philosopher, traveller, and 
lecturer 

Demosthenes (about 383-322 B ¢.), 
465; the great Athenian orator 

Dicaearchia (Puteoli), 95 

Dicaearchus of Messene in Sicily 
(il. about 3208.0.), 3, 399; a 
peripatetic philosopher and. pupil 
of Aristotle, historian, and geo- 
grapher. Besides other works he 
wrote a Periegesis, and he was the 
first to measure the altitude of 
mountals, a subject upon which 
he wrote a treatise 

Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 177 

Duris of Samos (fl. about 350 B.c.), 
223; author of a number of his- 
torical works, of which only frag- 
ments remain. Among them was 
a History of Greece and Macedon 

Dyris, the Atlas Mountains, 121 


E 


Echinus (now Echino), 225; a town 
in Thessaly near the sea 

Ephialtes, the traitor at Thermo- 
pylae, 35 

Ephorus of Cyme in Aeolis, 3, 121, 
125; a pupil of Isocrates, and 
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author of a history dating from 
the Dorian Invasion to 340 B.c., 
the year of his death 

Epidamnus, 355, 409, now Durazzo, 
on the coast of Albania 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene (about 276- 
194 B.c.), 3, 49; the learned 
mathematician and geographer, 
writer on philosophy, and_ for 
years librarian at Alexandria. 
His opinion of Homer, 98; con- 
cerning currents of straits, 201 ; 
the dimensions of the inhabited 
world, 237, 4873; his map, 253; 
the size of the earth, 505 

Ethiopians, the, ‘“‘sundered in 
twain,” 109, 119, 397 

Eudoxus of Cnidus (fl. about 366 
B.0.), 3, 461 ; an astronomer, who 
also wrote a geographical work, 
to which Strabo frequently refers 

Kudoxus of Cyzicus (fl. about 
130 B.c.)3; a navigator and ad- 
venturer. Tlis voyages about 
Libya were described at length by 
Poseidonius, and discussed by 
Strabo, 377 

Euhemerus of Messene (fl. about 
810 B.0.), 173, 391, 401; author 
of a work on Sacred History, 
which was discredited by Strabo 

Euripides (480-406 B.c.), 99, 123; 
the tragic poet 

Euripus, the narrow strait between 
Boeotia and Euboea, 133 | 

Iuxine (Black) Sea, 213; its bed 
Te than that of the Propontis, 


G 


Gades (now Cadiz), 381 

Galatic Gulf (Gulf of Lyon), 409 

Gaudos (Gozo), 163; an island 
south of Sicily 

Gelo, 377, who became tyrant of 
Gela in 491 B.0., of Syracuse in 
485 B.c., and, later, lord of all 
Sicily. He died in the year 
478 B.C. 

Germans, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37 . 

Gerrha, 185, 207; a town in Egypt 
between Pelusinm and Mt. Casius 
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H 


Hecataeus of Miletus (b. about 
540 B.0 ), 3, 23, 65@ @afstorian 
and geographer. 18 geographi- 
cal work was called Periegesis, 
which embodied about all the 
Greeks of his time knew on the 
subject 

Hellanicus of Lesbos (fl. about 
430 B.C.), 159; the first scientific 
chronicler among the Greeks, and 
author of a number of works, 
among them histories of Troy and 
Persia 

Heracleia Trachinia, 225; a town 
in Thessaly about eight miles 
from Thermopylae and three 
miles from the sea 

Heracleides of Pontus (b. about 
380 B.6.); pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, philosopher, and author 
of numerous works on a variety 
of subjects, including certain 
rigs saad mentioned by Strabo, 


7 
Heracleitus of Ephesus (about 535— 
75 3B.0.),, 11; the founder of 

metaphysics, and called the 
“ Dark Philosopher ” because of 
the obscurity of his writings 

Herodotus (about 484-425 B.0.), the 
“Father of History ’’; concern- 
ing the Nile, 111, 1381; narrator 
of myths, 159; the silting pro- 
cess, 221; the Hyperboreans, 
229; the circumnavigation of 
Libya, 377 —. 

Hesiod of Ascra in Boeotia (fi. in the 
eighth century B.C.), 85; the 
father of Greek didactic poetry. 
The extant works under his name 
are Works and Days, Theogony, 
and the Shield of Heracles. Con- 
cerning the Nile, 107; his 
mythical stories, 157 

Hesperides, 473; a city of Cyren- 
aica In Libya, renamed Berenice 
by Ptolemy III, now called 
Bengazi : 

at) agg of Nicaea in Bithynia 
(fl. about 150 B.c.), 5; the famous 
astronomer. He made the dis- — 
covery of the precession of the 
equinoxes, was the first to divide 
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the inhabited world into zones of 
latitude (‘‘climata’’), and in- 
vented_a method of fixing terres- 
trisa@@igions by circles of longi- 
tude and latitude. On the tides, 
19; the inhabited world, 269, 
437; the “ climata,’”’ 505 

Homer, the great epic poet ; philo- 
sopher, 3; founder of the science 
of geography, 5, 23; his concep- 
tion of Oceanus, 13; his wide 
knowledge, 59; his use of myth, 
67, 71, 75, 159 

Hypanis (Bog), the, 413 


I 


Terne (Ireland), 237, 279, 443 
TEveE APRN UDS) the, 21, 169, 211, 


J 


Jason, 21, 39, 167; leader of the 
Argonautic expedition, who went 
to Colchis in quest of the golden 
fleece . 


Lapithae, the, 29; a mythical race 
of Thessaly, akin to the Centaurs 

Lelantine Plain, 215, in Euboea, 
between the cities of Eretria and 
Chalcis 

Leonidas, 37, the hero of Thermo- 
pylae (480 B.c.) 


M 


Madys, the Scythian chief, 227, who 
o@erran portions of Asia Minor, 
conquering Cyaxares in 623 B.o. 

eu (Sea of Azov), the, 51, 277, 

Malea, a promontory on the 8.E. 
coast of Laconia, 93 

Massilia (Marseilles), 237, 283 

Maurusia (Morocco, approximately), 


Megasthenes. 257, ambassador of 
Seleucus Nicator (elzned 312- 
2818 C¢.) 10 Sandrocortus, king 
of Palimbothra in Indu. He 
wrote a historical ancl geographi- 
cal work on India. which was dis- 
credited by Strabo because of its 
fabulous stories 

Melas (Saros), Gulf of, 108 
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Meninx (now Isle of Jerba), home of 
the Lotus-Haters, 91 

Meroé, 119, 233, 255, 439; metro- 
poe of the Ethiopians, on the 

ile 

Midas, ancient king of Phrygia, 229 

Mimnermus of Colophon (il. about 
eee es 171; the Greek elegiac 
poe 

Minos, 177, ancient king of Crete 

Mithridates Eupator, 277, king of 
Pontus (120-63 B.0.), and most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East 

Moeris (Birket-el-Kerun), Lake, 185 

Myrsilus of Lesbos, 223; a hiis- 
torical writer of uncertain date 


N 


Narho (Narbonne), 403 | 

Neanthes of Cyzicus (fl. in the third 
century B.0.), 165; a voluminous 
writer on historical subjects, 
though only a few fragments of 
his works are extant 

Neapolis (Naples), 83 

Nearchus, 263; an admiral of 
Alexander the Great; in 325 B.c. 
he made a voyage with his fleet 
from the mouth of the Indus to 
the Persian Gulf. An abstract 
of his voyage 18 contained in the 
Indica of Arrian. Strabo dis- 
credited his work 

Neco, 377, king of Egypt, who be- 
gan his reign in 612 B.0. 

Nile, the, and its mouths, 107; 
boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya, 119, 2435; the silting pro- 
cess at its mouth, 193 

Notus, the south wind, 105, 229 


O 


Olynthus, 465; a Greek city near 
the head of the Gulf of Torone. 
It was destroyed and its inhabi- 
tants sold as slaves by Philip of 
Macedon in 347 8.0. . 

Onesicritus, 263; wrote a bio- 
graphy of Alexander the Great, 
including a description of Asiatic 
Countries traversed by Alexander, 
particularly India. He accom- 
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panied the admiral Nearchus on 
a voyage from the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf. His work was 
discredited by Strabo 


tg 


Panchaea, 401; a fabulous land 
which Euhemerus professed to 
have visited 

Parmenides of Elea in Italy (b. 
about 510 B.c.), 361 ; philosopher 
and poet; and author of a 
didactic poem On Nature, of 
which only fragments remain 

Parthenope, one of the sirens, 
momument of, 83 

Parthians, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37; spread of the 
empire of, 49 

Patrocles (about 312-261 B.0.), 255 ; 
Macedonian general under Seleu- 
cus I and Antiochus I; explorer, 
and author of gcographical 
treatises (now lost). He re- 
garded the Caspian Sea as a gulf 
of the “ Northern Ocean.” Strabo 
had the utmost faith in his state- 
ments . 

Peiraeus, the most important _har- 
bour of Athens; once an island, 


217 

Pelorias (Faro), Cape, 81 

Pelorus, the pilot who was put to 
death by the Carthaginians, 35 

Peneus (Salambria), the, 21 

Phalara, 225; now Stillida, on the 
Maliac Gulf ; 

Pharos, 109, 135, 217, an island off 
Alexandria, which Alexander 
united by a mole to the coast 

Phasis, 167, 193, river, and town, at 
the eastern end of the Huxine 

Pherecydes of Syros (fl. about 
560 B.0.), 65; a philosophical 
theologian, author of a work 
concerning nature and the gods, 
and possibly the earliest prose- 


writer ; 
Phrixus, 167; the mythical son-in- 
law of Aeétes the king of Colchis 
Pillars of Heracles, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, 19, 119, 141 
Plato (427-347 8B.0.), 391; the 
reat Athenian philosopher 
Polemon of Troas (fl-about 200 8,¢.), 


53° 


53; among other works he wrote 
oné on Athens. His works, now 
lost, were of great value to later 
times, being rich in 4#“rration 
for travellers and students of art 
and archaeology sy. 

Polybius of Megalopolis in Arcadia 
(b. about 204 B.0.), 3, 73, 85, 367, 
399; of his Histories in 40 books 
only the first five have come down 
to us in complete form. His 
geographical treatise, referred to 
by Geminus, is thought to be 
identical with the 34th book of 
the Histories, of which only a few 
fragments remain 

Pontus (see Euxine), the, 75, 77 

Poseidonia (Salerno), Gulf of, '75, 81 

Poseidonius of Apamea in Syria 
(b. about 130 B.6.), 33 the author 
of a history in 52 books, now lost. 
His researches in geography and 
astronomy were of the greatest 
value to Strabo and other scieuti- 


fic writers. Concerning the tides, 
15; the winds, 107; _ the 
Erembians, 151; the silting 


process, 199; the tides, 203; 
Oceanus and the zones, 361 
Psammitichus, king of Egypt, 227 ; 
one of the Psammitichi of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, B.0. 
Ptolemy Euergetes IT (Physcon), 
379, 397; king of Egypt 146~ 
117 B.c. = 
Ee geographical position of, 


Pytheas of Massiha (Marsea#es), 
233, 391, 399; navigator, and 
author of a geographical treatise 
(now lost). He was the first, 
apparently, to give definite in- 
formation on Western Europe 
and especially the British Islands. 
Though pronounced by Strabo as 
unworthy of belief, he is now re- 
garded with greater favour. His 
date is uncertain, but he flour- 
ished at some time before 285 B.o. 


R 


Romans, campaigns of the, against 
the Parthians, Germans, and 
Celts, 837; spread of the empire 
of, 49 
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iS) 
Sacred Cape (St. Vincent), of 
Iberg 


Salganeus, the pilot who was exe- 
cuted by the Persians, 35 

Salmydessus, 193; the coast of 
Thrace to the north of the Bos- 


porus 

Sappho of Lesbos (fl. about 600 B.C.) 
149; Greek poetess, and con- 
temporary of Aleaeus 

Scironian Rocks (Derveni Bouno), 
103; large rocks on the eastern 
coast of Megaris 

Seylla and Charybdis, 73, 77 

Seleucus, king of Babylonia, 19; 
b. about 358 B OC. and assassinated 
281 B.0. 

Semiramis and Ninus, 319; the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian 
Empire of Nineveh 

Sesostris, 141, a legendary king of 
Egypt; the name is regarded as 
a corruption of Senwosri, but 
which one of the Senwosri is 
meant is unknown, 227 

Sipylus, Mt., 217, in Lydia; a 

_branch of the Tmolus. 
Sirbonis, 185, a lake on the coast of 
_Lower Egypt 
Sirenussae (Siren Rocks), a three- 
eaked rock between the Bay ot 
aples and the Gulf of Salerno, 81 

Solon (b. about 638 B.c.), 391; the 
great Athenian legislator 

Bovous the territory of the, 19, 77, 


Sophocles (495-406 B.0.), 99; the 
tragic poet 

Sphercheius (Hellada), the, 225 

Stesichorus of Himera, in Sicily (A. 
about 600 B.0.), 1553; there re- 
main only about thirty fragments 
of his lyric poetry 

Strato of Lampsacus in Mysia in 
Asia Minor, 181; became head of 
the Peripatetic school of philo- 
Sophy in 287 8B.c., and was sur- 
named “ the physicist ” 

Sunium (Colonna), Cape, 353 

Syene (now Assuan), at the “sum. 
mer tropic,” 439 


T 
Tanals (Don), the, 243, 411 
appropane (now Ceylon), 235, 271, 


49 

Tartessians, the, 121; a people in 
Spain, west of Gibraltar 

Tearko, the Ethiopian Chief, 227 

Thebes in Egypt, 31, 109, 147 

Theopompus of Chios (b. about 
880 B.C.), 159; pupil of Isocrates, 
and historian of Greece (411~ 
3948.0.) and of Philip of Mace- 
donia (360-336 B.C.) . 

Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Saloniki),355 

Thermodon, and Iris, 193, rivers 
emptying from the south into the 
Huxine 

Thermopylae, the pass of, 35, 133, 
the spring at, 223 

Theseus, 177, a legendary Attic hero 

Thessalonica (Saloniki), 409 

Thrasyalces the Thasian, 105; one 
of the earliest writers on natural 
ploeeuhy, and quoted by Aris- 


totle 

Thule, the island of, 233, 441 ; first 
referred to by Pytheas, and re- 
garded as the most northerly 
point of the inhabited world. 
Strabo denied the existence of 
such an island 

Timosthenes of Rhodes (fl, about 
280 B.C.), 107, 3533; an admiral 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and. 
author of a work on The Harbours 
in ten books © 

Troglodytes, the, 5, 153 

Tyras (Dniester), the, 51, 413 


x 


Xanthus of Lydia (fl. about 
480 B.0.). 1815; a writer of Lydian 
history 

Xenocles, 261; Alexander’s trea- 
surer ; : 

Xerxes, 35; king of Persia (485-— 
465 B.C.) 


Zeno of Citium in Cyprus (about 
345-265 B.C.), 53, 151; 
founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy 
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